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HE last paper having consisted 
of little more than definition of 
terms, I purpose, in this, to expand 
and illustrate the given definitions, 
so as to avoid confusion in their 
use when we enter into the de- 
tail of our subject. 

The view which has been taken 
of the nature of wealth, namely, 
that it consists in an intrinsic value 
developed by a vital power, is 
directly opposed to two nearly uni- 
versal conceptions of wealth. In 
the assertion that value is prima- 
rily intrinsic, it opposes the idea 
that anything which is an object of 
desire to numbers, and is limited 
in quantity, may be called, or vir- 
tually become, wealth. And in the 
assertion that value is secondarily 
dependent upon power in the pos- 
sessor, it opposes the idea that 
wealth consists of things exchange- 
able at rated prices. Before going 
farther, we will make these two 
positions clearer. 

I, First. All wealth is intrinsic, 
and is not constituted by the judg- 
ment of men. This is easily seen in 
the case of things affecting the body ; 
we know, that no force of fantasy 
will make stones nourishing, or 
poison innocent; but it is less 
apparent in things affecting the 
mind. We are easily—perhaps 
willingly—misled by the appear- 
ance of beneficial results obtained 
by industries addressed wholly to 
the gratification of fanciful desire ; 
and apt to suppose that whatever 
is widely coveted, dearly bought, 
and pleasurable in possession, must 
be included in our definition of 
wealth. It is the more difficult to 
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quit ourselves of this error because 
many things which are true wealth 
in moderate use, yet become false 
wealth in immoderate ; and many 
things are mixed of good and evil,— 
as mostly, books, and works of art, 
—out of which one person will get 
the good, and another the evil ; 
so that it seems as if there were no 
fixed good or evil in the things 
themselves, but only in the view 
taken, and use made of them. 

But that is not so. The eviland 
good are fixed in essence and in 
proportion. They are separable by 
instinct and judgment, but not in- 
terchangeable; and in things in 
which evil depends upon excess, 
the point of excess, though inde- 
finable, is fixed; and the power 
of the thing is on the hither side 
for good, and on the farther side 
for evil, And in all cases this 
power is inherent, not dependent 
on opinion or choice. Our thoughts 
of things neither make, nor mar 
their eternal force ; nor—which is 
the most serious point for future 
consideration—can they prevent 
the effect of it upon ourselves. 

Therefore, the object of the 
special analysis of wealth into 
which we have presently to enter 
will be not so much to enumerate 
what is serviceable, as to distin- 
guish what is destructive ; and to 
show that it is inevitably destruc- 
tive ; that to receive pleasure from 
an evil thing is not to escape from, 
or alter the evil of it, but to be 
altered by it; that is, to suffer 
from it to the utmost, having our 
own nature, in that degree, made 
evil also. And it will be shown 
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farther, that, through whatever 
length of time or subtleties of con- 
nexion the harm is accomplished, 
(being also less or more according 
to the fineness and worth of the 
humanity on which it is wrought), 
still, nothing but harm ever comes 
of a bad thing. 

So that, finally, wealth is not 
the accidental object of a morbid 
desire, but the constant object of a 
legitimate one.* By the fury of 
ignorance, and fitfulness of caprice, 
large interests may be continually 
attached to things unserviceable or 
hurtful ; if their nature could be 
altered by our passions, the science 
of Political Economy would be but 
as the weighing of clouds, and the 
portioning out of shadows. But of 
ignorance there is no science ; and 
of caprice no law. Their disturb- 
ing forces interfere with the opera- 
tions of economy, but have no- 
thing in common with them ; the 
calm arbiter of national destiny 
regards only essential power for 
good in all it accumulates, and alike 
disdains the wanderings of imagi- 
nation and the thirsts of disease. 

IL. Secondly. The assertion that 
wealth is not only intrinsic, but 
dependent, in order to become 
effectual, on a given degree of vital 
power in its possessor, is opposed 
to another popular view of wealth ; 
—namely, that though it may always 
be constituted by caprice, it is, 
when so constituted, a substan- 
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tial thing, of which given quanti- 
ties may be counted as existing 
here, or there, and exchangeable at 
rated prices, 

In this view there are three 
errors. The first and chief is the 
overlooking the fact that all ex- 
changeableness of commodity, or 
effective demand for it, depends 
on the sum of capacity for its use 
existing, here, or elsewhere. The 
book we cannot read, or picture 
we take no delight in, may in- 
deed be called part of our wealth, 
in so far as we have power of ex- 
changing either for something we 
like better. But our power of ef- 
fecting such exchange, and yet 
more, of effecting it to advantage, 
depends absolutely on the number 
of accessible persons who can un- 
derstand the book, or enjoy the 
painting, and who will dispute 
the possession of them. Thus the 
actual worth of either, even to us, 
depends no less on their essential 
goodness than on the capacity 
existing somewhere for the percep- 
tion of it; and it is vain in any 
completed system of production to 
think of obtaining one without the 
other. So that, though the great 
political economist knows that co- 
existence of capacity for use with 
temporary possession cannot be 
always secured, the final fact, on 
which he bases all action and ad- 
ministration, is that, in the whole 
nation, or group of nations, he has 


* Few passages of the book which at least some part of the nations at present 


most advanced in civilization accept as an expression of final truth, have been more 


distorted than those bearing on Idolatry. For the idolatry there denounced is 
neither sculpture, nor veneration of sculpture. It is simply the substitution of an 
‘Eidolon,’ phantasm, or imagination of Good, for that which is real and enduring ; 
from the Highest Living Good, which gives life, to the lowest material good which 
ministers to it. The Creator, and the things created, which He is said to have ‘seen 
good’ in creating, are in this their eternal goodness always called Helpful or Holy : 
and the sweep and range of idolatry extend to the rejection of any or all of these, 
‘calling evil good, and good evil,—putting bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter,’ so 
betraying the first of all Loyalties, to the fixed Law of life, and with resolute opposite 
loyalty serving our own imagination of good, which is the law, not of the dwelling, 
but of the Grave, (otherwise called the law of error; or ‘mark missing,’ which we 
translate law of ‘Sin’), these ‘two masters,’ between whose services we have to 
choose, being otherwise distinguished as God and ‘Mammon,’ which Mammon, 
though we narrowly take it as the power of money only, is in truth the great evil 
Spirit of false and fond desire, or ‘Covetousness, which is Idolatry.’ So that 
Iconoclasm—image- or likeness-breaking—is easy ; but an idol cannot be broken—it 
must be forsaken, and this is not so easy, either in resolution or persuasion. For 


men may readily be convinced of the weakness of an image, but not of the emptiness 
of a phantasm, 
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to deal with, for every grain of in- 
trinsic value produced he must 
with exactest chemistry produce its 
twin grain of governing capacity, 
or in the degree of his failure 
he has no wealth. Nature’s chal- 
lenge to us is in earnest, as the 
Assyrian’s mock ; ‘I will give thee 
two thousand horses, if thou be 
able on thy part to set riders upon 
them.’ Bavieca’s paces are brave, 
if the Cid backs him ; but woe to 
us, if we take the dust of capacity, 
wearing the armour of it, for 
capacity itself, for so all procession, 
however goodly in the show of it, 
is to the tomb. 

The second error in this popular 
view of wealth is that, in estimat- 
ing property which we cannot use 
as wealth, because it is exchange- 
able, we in reality confuse wealth 
with money. The land we have no 
skill to cultivate, the book which 
is sealed to us, or dress which is 
superfluous, may indeed be ex- 
changeable, but as such are nothing 
more than a cumbrous form of 
bank-note, of doubtful and slow 
convertibility. As long as we retain 
possession of them, we merely keep 
our bank-notes in the shape of 
gravel or clay, of book leaves, or 
of embroidered tissue. Circum- 
stances may perhaps render such 
forms the safest, or a certain com- 
placency may attach to the exhi- 
bition of them ;—into both these 
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advantages we shall inquire after- 
wards ; I wish the reader only to 
observe here, that exchangeable 
property which we cannot use is, 
to us personally, merely one of 
the forms of money, not of wealth. 

The third error in the popular 
view is the confusion of guardian- 
ship with possession; the real state 
of men of property being, too com- 
monly, that of curators, not posses- 
sors of wealth. For a man’s power 
over his property is at the widest 
range of it, fivefold ; it is power of 
Use, Administration, Ostentation, 
Destruction, or Bequest: and pos- 
session is in use only, which for each 
man is sternly limited ; so that such 
things, and so much of them, are 
well for him, or Wealth ; and more 
of them, or any other things, are 
ill for him, or [llth. Plunged to 
the lips in Orinoco, he shall drink 
to his thirst measure,—more, at his 


ee with a thousand oxen on his 


ands, he shall eat to his hunger 
measure,—more, at his peril. He 
cannot live in two houses at once ; 
a few bales of silk or wool will 
suffice for the fabric of all the 
clothes he can ever wear, and a few 
books will probably hold all the 
furniture good for his brain.* Be- 
yond these, in the best of us but 
narrow, capacities, we have but the 
power of administering, or if for 
harm, mal-administering, wealth 
(that is to say, distributing, lending, 


* T reserve until the completion and collection of these papers, any support by the 


authority of other writers of the statements made in them; were, indeed, such autho- 
rities wisely sought for and shown, there would be no occasion for my writing at all. 
Even in the scattered passages referring to this subject in three books of Carlyle’s :-— 
Sartor Resartus ; Past and Present ; and the Latter Day Pamphlets ; all has been 
said that needs to be said, and far better than I shall ever say it again. But the 
habit of the public mind at present is to require everything to be uttered diffusely, 
loudly, and seven times over, before it will listen ; and it has exclaimed against these 
papers of mine, as if they contained things daring and new, when there is not one 
assertion in them of which the truth has not been for ages known to the wisest, and 
proclaimed by the most eloquent of men. It will be a far greater pleasure to me 
hereafter, to collect their words than to add to mine ; Horace’s clear rendering of the 
substance of the preceding passages in the text may be found room for at once, 


Si quis emat citharas, emptas comportet in unum 
Nec studio citharae, nec Musae deditus ulli ; 

Si scalpra et formas non sutor, nautica vela 
Aversus mercaturis, delirus et amens 

Undique dicatur merito. Qui discrepat istis 

Qui nummos aurumque recondit, nescius uti 
Compositis ; metuensque velut contingere sacrum ? 


With which it is perhaps desirable also to give Xenophon’s statement, it being clearer 
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orincreasing it) ;—of exhibitingit (as 
in magnificence of retinue or furni- 
ture),—of destroying, or, finally, of 
bequeathing it. And with multi- 
tudes of rich men, administration 
degenerates into curatorship ; they 
merely hold their propertyin charge, 
as Trustees, for the benefit of some 
person or persons to whom it is to 
be delivered upon their death ; and 
the position, explained in clear 
terms would hardly seem a covet- 
able one. What would be the pro- 
bable decision of a youth on his 
entrance into life, to whom the 
career hoped for him was proposed 
in terms such as these : ‘ You must 
work unremittingly, and with your 
utmost intelligence, during all your 
available years ; you will thus ac- 
cumulate wealth to a large amount ; 
but you must touch none of it, 
beyond what is needful for your 
support. Whatever sums you gain 
beyond those required for your 
decent and moderate maintenance 
shall be properly taken care of, and 
on your death-bed you shall have 
the power of determining to whom 
they shall belong, or to what pur- 
poses he applied ? 

The labour of life, under such 
conditions, would probably be nei- 
ther zealous nor enka: yet the 
only difference between this posi- 
tion and that of the, ordinary ca- 

italist is the power which the 
atter delights in supposing him- 
self to possess, and which is attri- 
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buted to him by others, of spending 
his money at any moment. This 
pleasure, taken in the imagination 
of power to part with that with 
which we have no intention of 
parting, is one of the most curious 
though commonest forms of the 
Eidolon, Phantasm, or of Wealth. 
But the political economist has no- 
thing to do with this ideaiism, and 
looksonly tothe practical issue of it, 
—namely, that the holder of wealth, 
in such temper, may be regarded 
simply as a mechanical means of 
collection; or as a money-chest 
with a slit in it,* set in the public 
thoroughfare ;—chest of which only 
Death has the key, and probably 
Chance the distribution of contents. 
In his function of lender (which, 
however, is one of administration, 
not use, as far as he is himself con- 
cerned), the capitalist takes, indeed, 
a more interesting aspect ; but even 
in that function, his relations with 
the state are apt to degenerate 
into a mechanism for the con- 
venient contraction of debt ;—a 
function the more mischievous, be- 
cause a nation invariably appeases 
its conscience with respect to an 
unjustifiable expense by meeting it 
with borrowed funds,—expresses its 
repentance of a foolish piece of 
business by letting its tradesmen 
wait for their money,—and always 
leaves its descendants to pay for 
the work which will be of the least 
service to them.t 


than any English one can be, owing to the power of the general Greek term for 


wealth, ‘ useable things.’ 


Tabra dpa bvra, rep piv imorapivy xpjc8a abrwv 
2 ; ss rie. re : , 
éxdoroig xpipara iort, rw Cé pi imiorapéivy, ob 
xXojpara’ worip ye abddoi Te piv imorapivp ating 
Adyou airkiv yonpara ior, T@ Oé py imiorapivyp 
ovdiy paddAcy H Axpnorot AiBor, Ei pr) ATrodWoird ye 


atree. * * © 


M2) wwrotvpevor piv yap od yonpara 


eiowy ot addoi* (oddiv yao yonomoi ior) mwrovbpeEvor é 


xXonpara® 
ye TwXeiv. 


IIpo¢ ravra 6 6 Swxparne tizer, iy ixiornrai 
5? Ds ~ : ~ “ ‘ 
Ei 62 twroln ad xpd¢ Tovroy d¢ pr) 


ixiornrat xojo0a, ovdt Twrovpevor sici YoHpaTa. 


* The orifice being not merely of a receptant, but of a suctional character. 
Among the types of human virtue and vice presented grotesquely by the lower animals, 
perhaps none is more curiously definite than that of avarice in the Cephalopod ; 
a creature which has a purse for a body ; a hawk’s beak for a mouth; suckers for 
feet and hands ; and whose house is its own skeleton. 

‘+ It would be well if a somewhat dogged conviction could be enforced on nations 
as on individuals, that, with few exceptions, what they cannot at present pay for, 


they should not at present have. 
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Quit of these three sources of 
misconception, the reader will have 
little farther difficulty in appre- 
hending the real nature of Effectual 
value. He may, however, at first 
not without surprise, perceive the 
consequences involved in the ac- 
ceptance of our definition. For if 
the actual existence of wealth be 
dependent on the power of its pos- 
sessor, it follows that the sum of 
wealth held by the nation, instead 
of being constant or calculable, 
varies hourly, nay, momentarily, 
with the number and character of 
its holders; and that in changing 
hands, it changes in quantity. And 
farther, since the worth of the 
currency is proportioned to the 
sum of material wealth which it 
represents, if the sum of the wealth 
changes, the worth of the currency 
changes. And thus both the sum 
of the property, and power of the 
currency, of the State, vary mo- 
mentarily as the character and 
number of the holders, And not 
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only so, but a different rate and 
manner of variation is caused by 
the character of the holders of dif- 
ferent kinds of wealth. The transi- 
tions of value caused by the charac- 
ter of the holders of land differ in 
mode from those caused by charac- 
ter in holders of works of art; and 
these again from those caused by 
character in holders of machinery 
or other working capital. But we 
cannot examine these special pheno- 
mena of any kind of wealth until 
we have a clear idea of the way 
in which true currency expresses 
them ; and of the resulting modes 
in which the cost and price of any 
article are related to its value. To 
obtain this we must approach the 
subject in its first elements. 

Let us suppose a national store 
of wealth, real or imaginary (that 
is to say, composed of material 
things either useful, or believed 
to be so), presided over by a Go- 
vernment,* and that every work- 


man, having produced any article 


* The reader is to include here in the idea of ‘Government,’ any branch of the 
Executive, orevenany body of private persons, entrusted with the practical management 
of public interests unconnected directly with their own personal:ones. In theoretical 
discussions of legislative interference with political economy, it is usually, and of 
course unnecessarily, assumed that Government must be always of that form and force 
in which we have been accustomed to see it ;—that its abuses can never be less, nor 
its wisdom greater, nor its powers more numerous. But, practically, the custom in 
most civilized countries is, for every man to deprecate the interference of Government 
as long as things tell for his personal advantage, and to call for it when they cease to 
do so, ‘The request of the Manchester Economists to be supplied with cotton by the 
Government (the system of supply and demand having, for the time, fallen sorrow- 
fully short of the expectations of scientific persons from it), is an interesting case in 
point. It were to be wished that less wide and bitter suffering (suffering, too, of the 
innocent) had been needed to force the nation, or some part of it, to ask itself why a 
body of men, already confessedly capable of managing matters both military and 
divine, should not be permitted, or even requested at need to provide in some wise for 
sustenance as well as for defence, and secure, if it might be (and it might, I think, 
even the rather be), purity of bodily aliment, as well as of religious conviction ? 
Why, having made many roads for the passage of armies, they may not make a few 
for the conveyance of food; and after organizing, with applause, various schemes 
of spiritual instruction for the Public, organize, moreover, some methods of bodily 
nourishment for them? Or is the soul so much less trustworthy in its instincts than 
the stomach, that legislation is necessary for the one, but inconvenient to the other ? 

There is a strange fallacy running at this time through all talk about free-trade. 
It is continually assumed that every kind of Government interference takes away 
liberty of trade. Whereas liberty is lost only when interference hinders, not 
when it helps. You.do not take away a man’s freedom by showing him his road— 
nor by making it smoother for him (not that it is always desirable to do so, but it 
may be); nor even by fencing it for him, if there is an open ditch at the side of it. 
The real mode in which protection interferes with liberty, and the real evil of it, is 
not in its * protecting’ one person, but in its hindering another ; a form of interference 
which invariably does most mischief to the person it is intended to serve, which the 
Northern Americans are about discomfortably to discover, unless they think better of it. 

There is also a ludicrous confusion in many persons’ minds between protection and 
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involving labour in its production, 
and for which he has no immediate 
use, brings it to add to this store, 
receiving from the Government, in 
exchange, an order either for the 
return of the thing itself, or of its 
equivalent in other things,* such as 
he may choose out of the store 
at any time when he needs them, 
Now, supposing that the labourer 
speedily uses this general order, 
or, in common language, ‘spends 
the money,’ he has neither changed 
the circumstances of the nation 
nor his own, except in so far as 
he may have produced useful and 
consumed useless articles, or vice 
versa, But if he does not use, 
or uses in part only, the order 
he receives, and lays aside some 
portion of it; and thus every 
day bringing his contribution to 
the national store, lays by some 
per-centage of the order received 
in exchange for it, he increases the 
national wealth daily by as much 
as he does not use of the received 
order, and to the same amount 
accumulates a monetary claim on 
the Government. It is of course 
always in his power, as it is his 
legal right, to bring forward this 
accumulation of claim, and at once 
to consume, destroy, or distribute, 
the sum of his wealth. Supposing 
he never does so, but dies, leaving 
his claim to others, he has enriched 
the State during his life by the 
quantity of wealth over which that 
claim extends, or has, in other 
words, rendered so much addi- 
tional life possible in the State, of 
which additional life he bequeaths 
the immediate possibility to those 
whom he invests with his claim. 
Supposing him to cancel the claim, 
he would distribute this possibility 
of life among the nation at large. 


encouragement ; they differ materially. 
schoolboy, ‘ Nobody shall hit you.’ 
way to hit.’ 
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We hitherto consider the Govern- 
ment itself as simply a conservative 
power, taking charge of the wealth 
entrusted to it. 

But a Government may be far 
other than a conservative power. 
It may be on the one hand con- 
structive, on the other destructive. 

If a constructive, or improving 
power, using all the wealth en- 
trusted to it to the best advantage, 
the nation is enriched in root and 
branch at once, and the Govern- 
ment is enabled for every order 
presented, to return a quantity of 
wealth greater than the order was 
written for, according to the fruc- 
tification obtained in the interim.+ 
This ability may be either con- 
cealed, in which case the currency 
does not completely represent the 
wealth of the country, or it may 
be manifested by the continual 
payment of the excess of value on 
each order, in which case there is 
(irrespectively, observe, of collate- 
ral results afterwards to be exa- 
mined) a perpetual rise in the worth 
of the currency, that is to say, a 
fall in the price of all articles re- 
presented by it. 

But if the Government be de- 
structive, or a consuming power, it 
becomes unable to return the value 
received on the presentation of the 
order. 

This inability may either (A) be 
concealed by meeting demands to 
the full, until it issue in bank- 
ruptcy, or in some form of national 
debt ;—or (B) it may be concealed 
during oscillatory movements be- 
tween destructiveness and produc- 
tiveness, which result on the whole 
in stability ;—or (C) it maybe mani- 
fested by the consistent return of 
less than value received on each 
presented order, in which case 


* Protection’ is saying to the commercial 
* Encouragement,’ is saying to him, ‘That’s the 


* The question of equivalence (namely, how much wine a man is to receive in 


return for so much corn, or how much coal in return for so much iron) is a quite 
separate one, which we will examine presently. For the time, let it be assumed that 
this equivalence has been determined, and that the Government order in exchange for 
a fixed weight of any article (called, suppose, a), is either for the return of that 
weight of the article itself, or of another fixed weight of the article 6, or another of 
the article c, and so on. 

+ The reader must be warned in advance that the conditions here supposed have 
nothing to do with the ‘ interest’ of money commonly so called. 
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there is a consistent fall in the 
worth of the currency, or rise in 
the price of the things represented 
by it. 

Now, if for this conception of a 
central Government, we substitute 
that of another body of persons 
occupied in industrial pursuits, of 
whom each adds in his private 
capacity to the common store: 
so that the store itself, instead 
of remaining a public property 
of ascertainable quantity, for the 
guardianship of which a body of 
public men are responsible, be- 
comes disseminated private pro- 
perty, each man giving in exchange 
or any article received from 
another, a general order for its 
equivalent in whatever other arti- 
cle the claimant may desire (such 
general order being payable by any 
member of the society in whose 
possession the demanded article 
may be found), we at once obtain 
an approximation to the actual 
condition of a civilized mercantile 
community, from which approxi- 
mation we might easily proceed 
into still completer analysis. I 
purpose, however, to arrive at 
every result by the gradual ex- 
pansion of the simpler conception ; 
but I wish the reader to observe, in 
the meantime, that both the social 
conditions thus supposed (and I 
will by anticipation say also, all 
possible social conditions,) agree in 
two great points; namely, in the 
primal importance of the supposed 
national store or stock, and in its 
destructibility or improveability by 
the holders of it. 

IL Observe that in both condi- 
tions, that of central Government- 
holding, and diffused private-hold- 
ing, the quantity of stock is of 
the same national moment. In 
the one case, indeed, its amount 
may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it is con- 
fided; in the other it cannot be 
known but by exposing the private 
affairs of every individual. But, 
known or unknown, its significance 
is the same under each condition. 
The riches of the nation consist in 
the abundance, and their wealth 
depends on the nature of this store, 

II, In the second place, both con- 
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ditions (and all other possible ones) 
agree in the destructibility or im- 
sroveability of the store by its 
Selden Whether in private hands, 
or under Government charge, the 
national store may be daily con- 
sumed, or daily enlarged, by its 
possessors ; and while the currency 
remains apparently unaltered, the 
property it represents may diminish 
or increase. 

The first question, then, which 
we have to put under our simple 
conception of central Government, 
en ‘What store has it? is one 
of equal importance, whatever may 
be the constitution of the State; 
whilethe second question—namely, 
‘Who are the holders of the store? 
involves the discussion of the con- 
stitution of the State itself. 

The first inquiry resolves itself 
into three heads: 

1. What is the nature of the 
store? 

2. What is its quantity in re- 
lation to the population ? 

3. What is its quantity in re- 
lation to the currency ? 

The second inquiry, into two :— 

1. Who are the Holders of the 
store, and in what proportions ? 

2. Who are the Claimants of the 
store, (that is to say the holders of 
the currency,) and in what propor- 
tions? 

We will examine the range of 
the first three questions in the pre- 
sent paper; of the two following, 
in the sequel. 

1, QuEsTION First, What is the 
nature of the store? Has the nation 
hitherto worked for and gathered 
the right thing or the wrong? On 
that issue rest the possibilities of 
its life. 

For example, let us imagine a 
society, of no great extent, occupied 
in procuring and laying up store of 
corn, wine, wool, silk, and othersuch 
preserveable materials of food and 
clothing ; and that it has a currency 
representing them. Imagine far- 
ther, that on days of festivity, the 
society discovering itself to derive 
satisfaction from pyrotechnics, gra- 
dually turns its attention more and 
more to the manufacture of gun- 
powder ; so that an increasing num- 
ber of labourers, giving what time 
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they can spare to this branch of in- 
dustry, bring increasing quantities 
of combustibles into the store, and 
use the general orders received in 
exchange to obtain such wine, wool, 
or corn as they may have need of. 
The currency remains the same, 
and represents precisely the same 
amount of material in the store, 
and of labour spent in producing 
it. But the corn and wine gradu- 
ally vanish, and in their place, as 
gradually, appear sulphur and salt- 
petre; till at last, the labourers 
who have consumed corn and sup- 
plied nitre, presenting on a festal 
morning some of their currency to 
obtain materials for the feast, dis- 
cover that no amount of currency 
will command anything Festive, 
except Fire. The supply of rockets 
is unlimited, but that of food, 
limited in a quite final manner ; 
and the whole currency in the hands 
of the society represents an infinite 
power of detonation, but none of 
existence, 

This statement, caricatured as it 
may seem, is only exaggerated in 
assuming the persistence of the 
folly to extremity, unchecked, as 
in reality it would be, by the gra- 
dual rise in price of food. But it 
falls short of the actual facts of 
human life in expression of the 
depth and intensity of the folly 
itself. For a great part (the reader 
would not believe how great until 
he saw the statistics in detail) of 
the most earnest and ingenious 
industry of the world is spent in 
producing munitions of war ; gather- 
ing, that is to say the materials, 
not of festive, but of consuming 
fire; filling its stores with all 
power of the instruments of pain, 
and all affluence of the ministries 
of death. It was no true 7'rionfo 
della Mortewhich men have seenand 
feared (sometimes scarcely feared) 
so long ;—wherein he brought them 
rest from their labours. We see 
and share another and higher form 
of his triumph now. Task-master, 
instead of Releaser, he rules the 
dust of the arena no less than of 
the tomb; and, content once in 
the grave whither man went, to 
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make his works to cease and his 
devices to vanish,—now, in the 
busy city and on the serviceable 
sea, makes his work to increase, 
and his devices to multiply. 

To this doubled loss, or negative 
power of labour, spent in produc- 
ing means of destruction, we have 
to add in our estimate of the con- 
sequences of human folly, what- 
ever more insidious waste of toil 
there is in production of unneces- 
sary luxury. Such and such an 
occupation (it is said) supports so 
many labourers, because so many 
obtain wages in following it ; but 
it is never considered that unless 
there be a supporting power in the 
product of the occupation, the 
wages given to one man are merely 
withdrawn from another. We can- 
not say of any trade that it main- 
tains such and such a number of 
persons, unless we know how and 
where the money, now spent in the 
yurchase of its produce, would 
1ave been spent, if that produce 
had not been manufactured. The 
purchasing funds truly support a 
number of people in making This ; 
but (probably) leave unsupported 
an equal number who are making, 
or could have made That. The 
manufacturers of small watches 
thrive at Geneva ;—it is well ;—but 
where would the money spent on 
small watches have gone, had there 
been no small watches to buy ? 

If the so frequently uttered apho- 
rism of mercantile economy— 
‘labour is limited by capital,’ were 
true, this question would be a de- 
finite one. But it is untrue; and 
that widely. Out of a given quan- 
tity of funds for wages, more or 
less labour is to be had, according 
to the quantity of will with which 
we can inspire the workman ; and 
the true limit of labour is only in 
the limit of this moral stimulus of 
the will, and of the bodily power. 
In an ultimate, but entirely unprac- 
tical sense, labour is limited by 
capital, as it is by matter—that is 
to say, where there is no material, 
there can be no work,—but in the 
practical sense, labour is limited 
only by the great original capital* 


* The aphorism, being hurried English for ‘ labour is limited by want of capital,’ 
involves also awkward English in its denial, which cannot be helped. 
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of Head, heart, and hand. Even 
in the most artificial relations of 
commerce, it is to capital as fire to 
fuel: out of so much fuel, you 
can have only so much fire; but 
out of so much fuel you shall have 
so much fire,—not in proportion 
to the mass of combustibles, but 
to the force of wind that fans and 
water that quenches; and the ap- 
pliance of both. And labour is 
furthered, as conflagration is, not 
so much by added fuel, as by ad- 
mitted air. 

For which reasons, I had to 
insert, above, the qualifying ‘ pro- 
bably ? for it can never be said 
positively that the purchase-money, 
or wages#fund of any trade is with- 
drawn from some other trade. The 
object itself may be the stimulus of 
the production of the money which 
buys it; that is to say, the work by 
which the purchaser obtained the 
means of buying it, would not have 
been done by him, unless he had 
wanted that particular thing. And 
the production of any article not in- 
trinsically (nor in the process -uf 
manufacture) injurious, is useful, if 
the desire of it causes productive 
labour in other directions, 

In the national store, therefore, 
the presence of things intrinsically 
valueless does not imply an en- 
tirely correlative absence of things 
valuable. We cannot be certain 
that all the labour spent on vanity 
has been diverted from reality, and 
that for every bad thing produced, 
a precious thing has been lost. In 
great measure, the vain things re- 
present the results of roused in- 
dolence ; they have been carved, as 
toys, in extra time; and, if they 
had not been made, nothing else 
would have been made, Even to 
munitions of war this principle 
applies ; they partly represent the 
work of men who, if they had not 
made spears, would never have 
made pruning hooks, and who are 
incapable of any activities but 
those of contest. 

Thus then, finally, the nature of 
the store has to be considered 
under two main lights; the one, 
that of its immediate and actual 
utility ; the other, that of the past 
national character which it signi- 
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fies by its production, and future 
character ah it must develope 
by its use. And the issue of this 
investigation will be to show us 
that Economy does not depend 
merely on principles of ‘demand 
and supply,’ but primarily on what 
is demanded, and what is supplied. 

Il. Question SEeconp. — What 
is the quantity of the store in rela- 
tion to the population ? 

It follows trom what has been 
already stated that the accurate 
form in which this question has to 
be put is—‘ What quantity of each 
article composing the store exists 
in proportion to the real need for 
it by the population? But we shall 
for the time assume, in order to 
keep all our terms at the simplest, 
that the store is wholly composed 
of useful articles, and accurately 
proportioned to the several needs 
for them. 

Now it does not follow, because 
the store is large in proportion to 
the number of the people, that the 
~~ must be in comfort; nor 

ecause it is small, that they must 
be in distress, An active and eco- 


20mical race always produces more 


than it requires, and lives (if it is 
permitted to do so) in competence 
on the produce of its daily labour. 
The quantity of its store, great or 
small, is therefore in many respects 
indifferent to it, and cannot be 
inferred from its aspect. Similarly 
an inactive and wasteful popula- 
tion, which cannot live by its daily 
labour, but is dependent, partly or 
wholly, on consumption of its store, 
may be (by various difficulties, 
hereafter to be examined, in realiz- 
ing or getting at such store) re- 
tained in a state of abject distress, 
though its possessions may be 
immense. But the results always 
involved in the magnitude of store 
are, the commercial power of the 
nation, its security, and its mental 
character. Its commercial power, 
in that according to the quantity 
of its store may be the extent of 
its dealings; its security, in that 
according to the quantity of its 
store are its means of sudden exer- 
tion or sustained endurance ; and 
its character, in that certain con- 
ditions of civilization cannot be 
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attained without permanent and 
continually accumulating store, of 
great intrinsic value, and of peculiar 
nature. 

Now, seeing that these three 
advantages arise from largeness of 
store in proportion to population, 
the question arises immediately, 
‘Given the store—is the nation 
enriched by diminution of its 
numbers? Area successful national 
speculation, and a pestilence, eco- 
nomically the same thing ? 

This is in part a sophistical 
question ; such as it would be to 
ask whether a man was richer 
when struck by disease which must 
limit his life within a predicable 
period, than he was when in 
health. He is enabled to enlarge 
his current expenses, and has for 
all purposes a larger sum at his 
immediate disposal (for, given the 
fortune, the shorter the life, the 
larger the annuity); yet no man 
considers himself richer because he 
is condemned by his physician. 

The logical reply is that, since 
Wealth is by definition only the 
means of life, a nation cannot be 
enriched by its own mortality. Or 
in shorter words, the life is more 
than the meat; and existence it- 
self, more wealth than the means 
of existence. Whence, of two 
nations who have equal store, the 
more numerous is to be considered 
the richer, provided the type of the 
inhabitant be as high (for, though 
the relative bulk of their store be 
less, its relative efficiency, or the 
amount of effectual wealth, must 
be greater). But if the type of the 
population be deteriorated by in- 
crease of its numbers, we have 
evidence of poverty in its worst 
influence ; and then, to determine 
whether the nation in its total may 
still be justifiably esteemed rich, 
we must set or weigh, the number 
of the poor against that of the rich. 

To effect which piece of scale- 
work, it is of course necessary to 
determine, first, who are poor and 
who are rich; nor this only, but 
also how poor and how rich they 
are! Which will prove a curious 
thermometrical investigation ; for 
we shall have to do for gold and 
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for silver what we have done for 
quicksilver—determine, namely, 
their freezing point, their zero, 
their temperate and fever-heat 
points; finally, their vaporescent 
point, at which riches, sometimes 
explosively, as lately in America, 
‘make to themselves wings ;-—and 
correspondently, the number of 
degreeshelowzero at which poverty, 
ceasing to brace with any whole- 
some cold, burns to the bone. 

For the performance of these 
operations, in the strictest sense 
scientific, we will first look to the 
existing so called ‘ science’ of Poli- 
tical Economy ; we will ask it to 
define for us the comparatively and 
superlatively rich, and the com- 
paratively and superlatively poor ; 
and on its own terms—if any terms 
it can pronounce—examine, in our 
prosperous England, how many rich 
and how many poor people there 
are; and whether the quantity and 
intensity of the poverty is indeed 
so overbalanced by the quantity 
and intensity of wealth, that we 
may permit ourselves a luxurious 
blindness to it, and call ourselves, 
complacently, a rich country. And 
if we find no clear definition in the 
existing science, we will endeavour 
for ourselves to fix the true degrees 
of the Plutonic scale, and to apply 
them. 

Question Turrp. What is the 
quantity of the store in relation to 
the Currency ? 

We have seen that the real worth 
of the currency, so far as dependent 
on its relation to the magnitude of 
the store, may vary within certain 
limits, without affecting its worth 
in exchange. The diminution or 
increase of the represented wealth 
may be unperceived, and the cur- 
rency may be taken either for more 
or less than it is truly worth. 
Usually it is taken for more ; and 
its power in exchange, or credit- 
power, is thus increased (or re- 
tained) up to a given strain upon 
its relation to existing wealth. 
This credit-power is of chief im- 
portance in the thoughts, because 
most sharply present to the ex- 
perience, of a mercantile com- 
munity: but the conditions of its 
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stability* and all other relations of 
the currency to the material store 
are entirely simple in principle, if 
not in action, Far other than 
simple are the relations of the cur- 
rency to that ‘available labour’ 
which by our definition (p. 790) it 
also represents. For this relation 
is involved not only with that of 
the magnitude of the store to the 
number, but with that of the mag- 
nitude of the store to the mind, of 
the population. Its proportion to 
their number, and the resulting 
worth of currency, are calculable ; 
but its proportion to their will for 
labour is not. The worth of the 
piece of money which claims a given 
quantity of the store, is, inexchange, 
less or greater according to the 
facility of obtaining the same 
quantity of the same thing without 
having recourse to the store. In 
other words, it depends on the im- 
mediate Cost and Price of the thing. 
We must now, therefore, complete 
the definition of these terms. 

All cost and price are counted in 
Labour. We must know first, 
therefore, what is to be counted as 
Labour. 

I have already defined labour to 
be the Contest of the life of man 
with an opposite.t Literally, it is 
the quantity of ‘ Lapse, loss, or 
failure of human life caused by any 
effort. It is usually confused with 
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effort itself, or the application of 
power (opera) ; but there is much 
effort which is merely a mode of 
recreation, or of pleasure. The 
most beautifulactions of the human 
body, and the highest results of the 
human intelligence, are conditions, 
or achievements, of quite unla- 
borious, nay, of recreative, effort. 
But labour is the suffering in effort. 
It is the negative quantity, or quan- 
tity of de-feat which has to be 
counted against every Feat, and of 
de-fect which has to be counted 
against every Fact, or Deed of men. 
In brief, it is ‘that quantity of our 
toil which we die in.’ 

We might, therefore, @ priori, 
conjecture (as we shall ultimately 
find), that it cannot be bought, nor 
sold. Every thing else is bonght 
and sold for Labour, but labour 
itself cannot be bought nor sold 
for anything, being priceless.t The 
idea that it is a commodity to be 
bought or sold, is the alpha and 
omega of Politico-Economic fallacy, 

This being the nature of labour, 
the ‘Cost’ of anything is the quan- 
tity of labour necessary to obtain 
it ;—the quantity for which, or at 
which, it ‘stands’ (constat). It is 
literally the ‘Constancy’ of the 
thing ;—you shall win it—move it 
—come at it—for no less than this, 

Cost is measured and measurable 
only in ‘labor,’ notin‘ opera.’§ It 


* These are nearly all briefly represented by the image used for the force of money 


by Dante, of mast and sail, — 


* Quali dal vento le gonfiate vele 
Caggiono avvolte, poi ché l’alber fiacca 


Tal cadde a terra la fiera crudele.’ 


The image may be followed out, like all of Dante’s, into as close detail as the 
reader chooses. Thus the stress of the sail must be proportioned to the strength of 
the mast, and it is only in unforeseen danger that a skilful seaman ever carries all the 
canvas his spars will bear ; states of mercantile languor are like the flap of the sail 
in a calm,—ot mercantile precaution, like taking in reefs; and mercantile ruin is 
instant on the breaking of the mast. 


+ That is to say, its only price is its return. Compare ‘ Unto this Last,’ p. 80, 
and what follows. 

t The object of Political Economy is not to buy, nor to sell labour,—but to spare 
it. Every attempt to buy or sell it is, in the outcome, ineffectual ;—so far as suc- 
cessful, it is not sale, but Betrayal ; and the purchase money is a part of that typical 
thirty pieces which bought, first the greatest of labours, and afterwards the burial 
field of the Stranger ; for this purchase-money, being in its very smallness or vileness 
the exactly measured opposite of the ‘vilis annona amicorum,’ makes all men 
strangers to each other. 

§ Cicero’s distinction, ‘ sordidi questus, quorum opere, non quorum artes 
emuntur,’ admirable in principle, is inaccurate in expression, because Cicero did not 
practically know how much operative dexterity is necessary in all the higher arts ; 
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does not matter how much power 
a thing needs to produce it; it 
matters only how much distress, 
Generally the more the power it 
requires, the less the distress ; so 
that the noblest works of man cost 
less than the meanest. 

True labour, or spending of life, 
is either of the body, in fatigue or 
pain ; of the temper or heart (as in 
perseverance of search for things,— 
patience in waiting for them,— 
fortitude or degradation in suffering 
for them, and the like), or of the in- 
tellect. All these kinds of labour 
are supposed to be included in the 
general term, and the quantity of 
labour is then expressed by the 
time it lasts. So that a unit of 
labour is ‘an hour’s work’ or a 
day’s work, as we may determine.* 

Cost, like value, is both intrinsic 
and effectual. Intrinsic cost is that 
of getting the thing in the right 
way ; effectual cost is that of get- 
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but the cost of this dexterity is incalculable. 
mere authority and perfectness of touch in a hammer stroke of Donatello’s, or a pencil- 
touch of Correggio’s, is inestimable by any ordinary arithmetic. 
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ting the thing in the way we set 
about it. But intrinsi¢ cost cannot 
be made a subject of analytical in- 
vestigation, being only partially 
discoverable, and that by long ex- 
perience. Effectual cost is all that 
the political Economist can deal 
with ; that is to say, the cost of the 
thing under existing circumstances, 
and by known processes. 

Cost (irrespectively of any ques- 
tions of demand or supply) varies 
with the quantity of the thing 
wanted, and with the number of 
persons who work for it. It is 
easy to get a little of some things, 
but difficult to get much ; it is im- 
possible to get some things with 
few hands, but easy to get them 
with many. 

The cost and value of things, 
however difficult to determine ac- 
curately, are thus both dependent 
on ascertainable physical circum- 
stances.t 





Be it great or small, the ‘cost’ of the 


(The best masters 


themselves usually estimate it at sums varying from two to three or four shillings a 


day, with wine or soup extra.) 


* Only observe, as some labour is more destructive of life than other labour, the 
hour or day of the more destructive toil is supposed to include proportionate rest. 
Though men do not, or cannot, usually take such rest, except in death. 

+ There is, therefore, observe, no such thing as cheapness (in the common use of that 


term), without some error or injustice. 


A thing is said to be cheap, not because it is 
common, but because it is supposed to be sold under its worth. 


Everything has its 


proper and true worth at any given time, in relation to everything else ; and at that 
worth should be bought and sold. If sold under it, it is cheap to the buyer by exactly so 
much as the seller loses, and no more. Putrid meat, at twopence a pound, is not ‘cheaper’ 
than wholesome meat at sevenpence a pound ; it is probably much dearer ; but if, 
by watching your opportunity, you can get the wholesome meat for sixpence a pound, 
it is cheaper to you by a penny, which you have gained, and the seller has lost. The 
present rage for cheapness is either, therefore, simply and literally, a rage for badness 
of all commodities, or it is an attempt to find persons whose necessities will force 


them to let you have more than you should for your money. 


It is quite easy to pro- 


duce such persons, and in large numbers ; for the more distress there is in a nation, 
the more cheapness of this sort you can obtain, and your boasted cheapness is thus 
merely a measure of the extent of your national distress. 

There is, indeed, a condition of apparent cheapness, which we confuse, in practice 
and in reasoning, with the other; namely, the real reduction in cost of articles by 


right application of labour. 


But in this case the article is only cheap with reference 


to its former price, the so called cheapness is only our expression for the sensation 


of contrast between its former and existing prices. 


So soon as the new methods of 


producing the article are established, it ceases to be esteemed either cheap or dear, at 
the new price, as at the old one, and is felt to be cheap only when accident enables it 


to be purchased beneath this new value. 


article more easily, except as it enables you to multiply your population. 


And it is no advantage to produce the 
Cheapness of 


this kind is merely the discovery that more men can be maintained on the same 
ground ; and the question, how many you will maintain in proportion to your means, 
remains exactly in the same terms that it did before. 


A form of immediate cheapness recults, however, in many cases, without distress, 
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But their price is dependent on 
the human will, 

Such and such a thing is demon- 
strably good for so much. And it 
may demonstrably be had for so 
much, 

But it remains questionable, and 
in all manner of ways questionable, 
whether I choose to give so much.* 

This choice is always a relative 
one. It isa choice to give a price 
for this, rather than for that ;—a 
resolution to have the thing, if 
getting it does not involve the loss 
of a better thing. Price depends, 
therefore, not only on the cost of 
the commodity itself, but on its 
relation to the cost of every other 
attainable thing. 

Farther. The power of choice is 
also a relative one. It depends 
not merely on our own estimate of 
the thing, but on everybody else’s 
estimate; therefore on the number 
and force of the will of the con- 
current buyers, and on the existing 
quantity of the thing in proportion 
to that number and force, 

Hence the price of anything 
depends on four variables.t 

1. Its cost. 

2. Its attainable quantity at that 
cost, 

3. The number and power of the 
persons who want it. 
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The estimate they have formed 
of its desirableness. 

(Its value only affects its price so 
far as it is contemplated in this 
estimate ; perhaps, therefore, not 
at all.) 

Now, in order to show the man- 
ner in which price is expressed in 
terms of a currency, we must as- 
sume these four quantities to be 
known, and the ‘estimate of de- 
sirableness,’ commonly called the 
Demand, to be certain. We will 
take the number of persons at the 
lowest. Let A and B be two 
labourers who ‘demand, that is to 
say, have resolved to labour for, 
two articles, a@ and 6, Their de- 
mand for these articles (if the 
reader likes better, he may say 
their need) is to be absolute, exist- 
ence depending on the getting 
these two things. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that they are bread and 
fuel, in a cold country, and let a re- 
present the least quantity of bread, 
and 6 the least quantity of fuel, 
which will support a man’s life for 
a day. Let a be producible by an 
hour’s labour, but b only by two 
hours’ labour. 

Then the cost of a is one hour, 
and of 6 two(cost, by our definition, 
being expressible in terms of time). 
If, therefore, each man worked 


from the labour of a population where food is redundant, or where the labour by 
which the food is produced leaves much idle time on their hands, which may be 
applied to the production of ‘ cheap’ articles. 

All such phenomena indicate to the political economist places where the labour is 


unbalanced. 


In the first case, the just balance is to be effected by taking labourers 


from the spot where the pressure exists, and sending them to that where food is 


redundant. 


In the second, the cheapness is a local accident, advantageous to the 
local purchaser, disadvantageous to the local producer. 


It is one of the first duties of 


commerce to extend the market, and thus give the local producer his full advantage. 
Cheapness caused by natural accidents of harvest, weather, &c., is always counter- 


balanced, in due time, by natural scarcity, similarly caused. 


It is the part of wise 


government, and healthy commerce, so to provide in times and places of plenty for 
times and places of dearth, as that there shall never be waste, nor famine. 
Cheapness caused by gluts of the market is merely a disease of clumsy and wanton 


commerce. 


* Price has been already defined (pp. 787, 788) to be the quantity of labour which 
the possessor of a thing is willing to take for it. It is best to consider the price to 
be that fixed by the possessor, because the possessor has absolute power of refus- 
ing sale, while the purchaser has no absolute power of compelling it; but the effec- 
tual or market price is that at which their estimates coincide. 

+ The two first of these variables are included in the x, and the two last in 
the y, of the formula given at p. 81 of ‘ Unto this Last,’ and the four are the radical 
conditions which regulate the price of things on first production ; in their price in 
exchange, the third and fourth of these divide each into two others, forming the 
Four which are stated at p. 136 of ‘ Unto this Last.’ 
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both for his corn and fuel, each 
would have to work three hours a 
day. But they divide the labour 
for its greater ease.* Then if A 
works three hours, he produces 3 a, 
which is one a more than both the 
men want. And if B works three 
hours, he produces only 14 6, or 
half of 6 less than both want. But 
if A works three hours and B six, 
A has 3 a, and B has 3 0, a main- 
tenance in the right proportion for 
both for a day and half; so that 
each might take half a day’s rest. 
But as B has worked double time, 
the whole of this day’s rest belongs 
in equity to him. Therefore the 
just exchange should be, A giving 
two a for one }, has one @ and 
one b;—maintenance for a day. 
B giving one 6 for two a, has two 
a and two } ;—maintenance for two 
days. 

But B cannot rest on the second 
day, or A would be left without 
the article which B produces. Nor 
is there any means of making the 
exchange just, unless a third la- 
bourer is called in. Then one 
workman, A, produces a, and two, 
Band C, produce ):—A, working 
three hours, has three a ;—B, three 
hours, 14 6 ;—C three hours, 14 0. 
Band C each give half of 64 for ua, 
and all have their equal daily main- 
tenance for equal daily work. 

To carry the example a single 
step farther, let three articles, a, , 
and c be needed. 

Let a need one hour’s work, ) 
two, and ¢ four; then the day’s 
work must be seven hours, and 
one man in a day’s work can make 
7 a, or 33 5, or 1f ¢. 

Therefore one A works for a, 
producing 7 a; two B’s work for 
b, producing 7 6; four C’s work 
for c, producing 7 ¢. 

A has six a to spare, and gives 
two a for one 6, and four a for one 
c. Each Bhas 2} 6 to spare, and 
gives 4 b for one a, and two 6 for 
one ¢. 

Each C has ? of ¢ to spare, and 
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gives 4c for one }, and } of ¢ for 
one a. 

And all have their day’s main- 
tenance. 

Generally, therefore, it follows 
that if the demand is constant,t 
the relative prices of things are as 
their costs, or as the quantities of 
labour involved in production. 

Then, in order to express their 
prices in terms of a currency, we 
have only to put the currency into 
the form of orders for a certain 
quantity of any given article (with 
us it is in the form of orders for 
gold), and all quantities of other 
articles are priced by the relation 
they bear to the article which the 
currency claims, 

But the worth of the currency 
itself is not in the slightest degree, 
founded more on the worth of the 
article which it either claims or 
consists in (as gold) than on the 
worth of every other article for 
which the gold is exchangeable. 
It is just as accurate to say, ‘so 
many pounds are worth an acre of 
land,’ as ‘an acre of land is worth 
so many pounds,’ The worth of 
gold, of land, of houses, and of 
food, and of all other things, de- 
pends at any moment on the exist- 
ing quantities and relative demands 
for all and each ; and a change in 
the worth of, or demand for, any 
one, involves an instantaneously 
openneninent change in the worth 
of, and demand for, all the rest—a 
change as inevitable and as accu- 
rately balanced (though often in 
its process as untraceable) as the 
change in volume of the outflow- 
ing river from some vast lake, 
caused by change in the volume of 
the inflowing streams, though no 
eye can trace, nor instrument detect 
motion either on its surface, or in 
the depth. 

Thus, then, the real working 
power or worth of the currency is 
founded on the entire sum of the 
relative estimates formed by the 
population of its possessions; a 


* This ‘greater ease’ ought to be allowed for by a diminution in the times of the 
divided work ; but as the proportion of times would remain the same, I do not intro- 
duce this unnecessary complexity into the calculation. 

t+ Compare ‘Unto this Last,’ p. 115, et seg. 
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change in this estimate in any 
direction (and therefore every 
change in the national character), 
instantly alters the value of money, 
in its second great function of 
commanding labour. But we 
must always carefully and stern] 
distinguish between this worth 
of currency, dependent on the 
conceived or appreciated value of 
what it represents, and the worth 
of it, dependent on the existence of 
what it represents, A currency is 
true, or false, in proportion to the 
security with which it gives claim 
to the possession of land, house, 
horse, or picture; but a currency is 
strong or weak, worth much, or 
worth little, in proportion to the 
degree of estimate in which the 
nation holds the house, horse, or 
picture which is claimed. Thus 
the power of the English currency 
has been, till of late, largely based 
on the national estimate of horses 
and of wine: so that a man might 
always give any price to furnish 
choicely his stable, or his cellar ; 
and receive public approval there- 
fore: but if he gave the same sum 
to furnish his library, he was called 
mad, or a biblio-maniac. And 
although he might lose his fortune 
by his horses, and his health or life 
by his cellar, and rarely lost either 
by his books, he was yet never 
called a Hippo-maniac nor an Oino- 
maniac; but only Biblio-maniac, 
because the current worth of money 
was understood to be legitimately 
founded on cattle and wine, but 
not on literature. The prices lately 
given at sales for pictures and MSS. 
Indicate some tendency to change 
in the national character in this 
respect, so that the worth of the 
currency may even come in time to 
rest, in an acknowledged manner, 
somewhat on the state and keeping 
of the Bedford missal, as well as 
on the health of Caractacus or 
Blink Bonny ; and old pictures be 
considered property, no less than 
old port. They might have been 
so before now, but that it is more 
difficult to choose the one than the 
other, 

Now, observe, all these sources 
of variation in the power of the 
currency exist, wholly irrespective 
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of the influences of vice, indo- 
lence, and improvidence. We 
have hitherto supposed, through- 
out the analysis, every professing 
labourer to labour honestly, 
heartily, and in harmony with his 
fellows. We have now to bring 
farther into the calculation the 
effects of relative industry, honour, 
and forethought ; and thus to follow 
out the bearings of our second in- 
quiry: Who are the holders of the 
Store and Currency, and in what 
proportions ? 

This, however, we must reserve 
for our next paper—noticing here 
only that, however distinct the 
several branches of the subject are, 
radically, they are so interwoven 
in their issues that we cannot 
rightly treat any one, till we have 
taken cognizance of all. Thus the 
quantity of the currency in pro- 
portion to number of population 
is materially influenced by the 
number of the holders in proportion 
to the non-holders ; and this again. 
by the number of holders of goods, 
or wealth, in proportion to the non- 
holders of goods. For as, by defi- 
nition, the currency is a claim to 
goods which are not possessed, its 
quantity indicates the number of 
claimants in proportion to the 
number of holders ; and the force 
and complexity of claim. For if 
the claims be not complex, cur- 
rency as a means of exchange 
may be very small in quantity. 
A sells some corn to B, receiving 
a promise from B to pay in cattle, 
which A then hands over to C, to 
get some wine. C in due time 
claims the cattle from B; and B 
takes back his promise. These ex- 
changes have, or might have been, 
all effected with a single coin or 
promise ; and the proportion of the 
currency to the store would in such 
circumstances indicate only the 
circulating vitality of it—that is to 
say, the quantity and convenient 
divisibility of that part of the store 
which the habits of the nation keep 
in circulation. If a cattle breeder 
is content to live with his house- 
hold chiefly on meat and milk, and 
does not want rich furniture, or 
jewels, or books—if a wine and 
corn grower maintains himself and 
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his men chiefly on grapes and 
bread ;—if the wives and daughters 
of families weave and spin the 
clothing of the household, and the 
nation, as a whole, remains content 
with the produce of its own soil 
and the work of its own hands, it 
has little occasion for circulating 
media. It pledges and promises 
little and seldom ; exchanges only 
so far as exchange is necessary for 
life. The store belongs to the peo- 
ple in whose hands it is found, and 
money is little needed either as an 
expression of right, or practical 
means of division and exchange. 
But in proportion as the habits 
of the nation heomen complex and 
fantastic (and they may be both, 
without therefore being civilized), 
its circulating medium must in- 
crease in proportion to its store. 
If every one wants a little of every- 
thing,—if food must be of many 
kinds, and dress of many fashions,— 
if multitudes live by work which, 
ministering to fancy, has its pay 
measured by fancy, so that large 
prices will be given by one person 
for what is valueless to another,- 
if there are great inequalities of 
knowledge, causing great in- 
equalities of estimate,—and finally, 
and worst of all, if the currency 
itself, from its largeness, and 
the power which the possession 
of it implies, becomes the sole 
object of desire with large num- 
bers of the nation, so that the 
holding of it is disputed among 
them as the main object of life :— 
in each and all of these cases, the 
currency enlarges in proportion to 
the store, and as a means of ex- 
change and division, as a bond of 
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right, and as an expression of pas- 
sion, plays a more and more im- 
portant part in the nation’s deal- 
ings, character, and life. 

Against which part, when, as a 
bond of Right, it becomes too con- 
spicuous and too burdensome, the 
popular voice is apt to be raised in 
a violent and irrational manner, 
leading to revolution instead of 
remedy. Whereas all possibility of 
Economy depends on the clear as- 
sertion and maintenance of this 
bond of right, however burden- 
some, The first necessity of all 
economical government is to,secure 
the unquestioned and unquestion- 
able working of the great law of 
Property—that a man who works 
for a thing shall be allowed to get 
it, keep it, and consume it, in 
peace ; and that he whodoes not eat 
his cake to-day, shall be seen, with- 
out grudging, to have his cake to- 
morrow. This, I say, is the first 
point to be secured by social law; 
without this, no political advance, 
nay, no political existence, is in 
any sort possible. Whatever evil, 
luxury, iniquity, may seem to re- 
sult from it, this is nevertheless 
the first of all Equities ; and to the 
enforcement of this, by law and by 
police-truncheon, the nation must 
always primarily set its mind- 
that the cupboard door may have a 
firm lock to it, and no man’s dinner 
be carried off by the mob, on its 
way home from the baker’s. Which, 
thus fearlessly asserting, we shall 
endeavour in next paper to con- 
sider how far it may be practicable 
for the mob itself, also, in due 
breadth of dish, to have dinners to 
carry home. 


Erratum.—No. ccexe. p. 790, line 2nd from bottom, for ‘ moneys,’ 
read ‘ always,’ 
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A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MADAME RECEIVES FRIENDS. 


F course my suspicions turned 

out to be correct. On the re- 
ceipt of the next letter from home, 
I felt no doubt that Mr. Clifford the 
entomologist, and Mr. Louis Wilson 
the ubiquitous, were one and the 
same person. I was not long in 
surmising the object of the man’s 
visit to my father's house. 

It was probably an impudent 
stratagem to find out whether my 
journey to France had any con- 
nexion with the Rutters’ disappear- 
ance from Elmfields. Though I 
knew not the nature of the inti- 
macy that existed between my 
friends and this man, I knew 
enough to be aware that he pos- 
sessed a secret influence over the 
family, and had a strong hold of 
some kind upon Mrs. Rutter’s for- 
bearance and goodwill. Since that 


last night at Elmfields, Rutter and 
I had never again alluded to the 


circumstances that had led to their 
departure from England; but I 
strongly suspected that Mr. Wilson 
was in some way connected there- 
with. It was an uneasiness on this 
score that made me feel anxious to 
know what had taken place during 
his interview with my father. 
Could the man have made use of 
this device in order to find out 
where I was staying? Was it to 
discover whether I was about to 
join the Rutters abroad that he had 
intruded himself into our house ? 
Did he wish to find traces of their 
flight, and track them to their new 
home? These, and questions like 
them, disturbed my peace for seve- 
ral days. I was haunted by a fear 
lest I might (unintentionally and 
innocently enough) be the means 
of causing my friends’ retreat to be 
discovered, and of bringing fresh 
troubles upon them. It was not 
until I had received a second letter 
from my father, detailing the con- 
versation that had taken place, that 
my anxiety was at all removed. 
Mr. Clifford, it appeared, had con- 


fined himself to expressing a strong 
interest in myself, and had made 
no allusion to the Rutters. 

‘I can safely state, wrote my 
father, ‘that I did not acquaint 
him with any of the particulars 
you refer to in your letter. He did 
not ask your present address, or 
appear to be aware that you were 
going further than Paris. If I have 
been duped by a swindler, as your 
letter leads me to infer, he was at 
least no common one. Not only 
were his manners irreproachable, 
but he refused to accept the price 
of the work (two guineas) until 
such time as I should receive a 
copy of it. I suppose he must 
have found my name in the Clergy 
List or the Directory. You say you 
have some knowledge of the person. 
Where have you met him ? 

As there seemed no reason to 
apprehend that Mr. Wilson had 
gained any information from my 
father respecting the Rutters, and 
as I could not make out that he 
had even sought any news of them, 
or trace the slightest connexion be- 
tween his visit and his previous 
acquaintance with my friends, I 
determined to think no more of the 
matter, but ascribed it to mere 
curiosity on Mr. Wilson’s part to 
inspect my father’s house and play 
off a joke at my expense. As such, 
I resolved not to mention the oc- 
currence to Rutter, or give myself 
further uneasiness about it. 

I have alluded to the cheerful- 
ness and gaiety of our lives during 
the first few weeks I spent at St. 
Barbe. I suppose the affection 
with which 1 still regard that 
sunny time is in some measure due 
to later events that have endeared 
to me the memory of those days. 
It was a bright period whilst it 
lasted. I had taken vigorously to 
the study of French, and with the 
aid of Rutter and his sister, worked 
away with my grammar and dic- 
tionary every morning. I know 
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no pleasanter thing than learning 
a language from the lips of a sweet- 
voiced woman ; and as I used to sit 
and listen to Miss Rutter, blunder- 
ing over the words after her, and 
introducing an accent that moved 
her mirth every few minutes, | felt 
that, under such circumstances, 
study was a new and delightful ex- 
perience. 

Sitting thus engaged one morn- 
ing, there came a rap at the salon 
door. Nannette, the old servant of 
Madame de Longueville, entered 
with a note, prettily twisted into a 
fantastic shape, which she handed 
to Miss Rutter. 

‘From Mam’selle Victorine. I 
will wait for an answer, if you 

please,’ said the old woman, placing 

er hands in the pockets of her 
apron, and glancing round the 
chamber with her keen black eyes. 

Nannette had lived with Madame 
de Longueville ever since her 
youth. She was a little, thin, dry 
old woman, with a yellow skin, 
small hands and feet, and a long 
nose and chin. She was scrupu- 
lously neat and clean in appear- 
ance, dressed always in grey and 
stone-coloured stuffs, wore the 
whitest of caps, and prided herself 
on being a Parisian by birth, edu- 
cation, and feeling. Her contempt 
for the ‘ barbarians of Auvergne’ 
was something magnificent: twenty 
years’ residence amongst them had 
not abated it in the least. She and 
her nephew, Monsieur Jules, who 
had been recently imported from 
Paris, indulged in sarcasms of the 
most withering nature against the 
benighted dwellers in St. Barbe. 

‘Tell mademoiselle that we shall 
have great pleasure in joining the 
little party this evening,’ said Kate, 
when she had read the note. ‘We 
will be with Madame at eight.’ 

‘Thanks, - .demoiselle; I will 
convey yo. ly. There will not 
be much society this evening. 
mademoiselle need not make a 
toilette, I imagine, for the few 
friends madame expects. We live 
very tranquilly here, as mademoi- 
selle knows, and the fine world of 
this poor St. Barbe is not like that 
of Paris ; quite otherwise, indeed ! 
and the old woman smiled in de- 
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rision at the provincial ideas of 
* society.’ 

“You are, of course, included in 
the invitation, Hamilton,’ said 
tutter, taking up the note. ‘What 
neat and delicate writing this is! 

Whilst her brother was occupied 
in examining Mademoiselle Victo- 
rine’s penmanship, Miss Rutter 
went on with the lesson which 
engaged us when Nannette en- 
tered. 

At eight o’clock that evening we 
ascended to the upper floor and 
tapped at the ante-room door of 
Madame de Longueville’s apart- 
ments. The door was oneal by 
Monsieur Jules—a dark lithe man, 
with eyes like black beads set in 
pa sockets, a closely cropped 
bushy beard, and no hair worth 
speaking of on the top of his head. 
He was dressed in black, with a 
spotless shirt-front and white cra- 
vat; and there was ‘Garcon de 
Restaurant au Palais Royal’ written 
in every gesture of his lithe limbs 
and every lineament of his sallow 
face. In that capacity, indeed, 
Monsieur Jules had passed the 
flower of his youth in an atmo- 
sphere of gravy, absinthe, and 
‘petit plats au choix’ that had con- 
siderably damaged his complexion, 
but had added infinitely to the 
distinction of his manners, as 
Nannette, his aunt, firmly believed. 

Preceded by this distinguished 
person, who waged unremitting 
war against ‘these boorish Auver- 
nats’ and their disregard for the 
refinements and amenities of life, 
we entered Madame de Longue- 
ville’s salon, where an odour of 
coffee, a lustre of wax lights, and 
a subdued murmur of conversation, 
announced that madame’s guests 
were assembled. There were about 
a dozen persons present in the old- 
fashioned low-roofed chamber, 
where madame sat in state, sur- 
rounded by her friends, The room 
had probably been a boudoir or 
bed-room in the days of the Mar- 
quises of St. Barbe ; but now, fitted 
up with a few handsome remains 
ot the ancient furniture of the 
chateau, and decorated with lights 
and flowers, it served for a by no 
means inelegant reception room. 
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The first impression made on me 

upon entering the chamber was, 
that I had never heard twelve per- 
sons talking in such a soft, modu- 
lated tone of voice, or beheld so 
many well-fitting pairs of kid 
gloves amongst the same number 
of people, in all my life. The suave 
manners, restrained voices, and 
elaborate courtesy of madame’s 
guests were truly overpowering. 
Such an atmosphere of courtly 
politeness carried one back to the 
days of powder, patches, and perri- 
wigs. The dozen persons present to- 
night were the very cream of the 
society of the neighbourhood. No 
Clermont bourgeois, nor rich rotu- 
riers of the district, admitted on 
sufferance, but the selectest of ma- 
dame’s select acquaintance. Mrs. 
utter and family were already 
known to these aristocratic person- 
ages, and so it wasonly their English 
friend whorequiredan introduction. 
The deep reverences and amiable 
speeches that ensued on Madame de 
Longueville presenting that young 
Briton to a lady with a de before 
her name, and on her head a tower 
of grey hair, fortified by an im- 
mense tortoiseshell comb, quite 
disconcerted him, especially as the 
lady was introduced on the ground 
that she spoke English ‘like 
a native.” Whether the lady had 
learned the language .at a period 
when the natives spoke it other- 
wise than now, or there had been 
@ conspiracy among them to de- 
lude her into learning a false 
tongue that never existed on the 
face of the earth, I cannot decide ; 
but I only know that her speech 
was as unintelligible to me as the 
language of the Grand Lama would 
have been, and reduced me to the 
painful necessity of making im- 
becile replies to incomprehensible 
questions for the space of half an 
hour. 

But ere long the conversation 
going on throughout the room was 
hushed, At a signal from Madame 
de Longueville, Jules removed the 
silver coffee urn and the delicate 
porcelain cups from the little table 
inthe centre, and placed thereon 
a shaded reading-lamp, a glass of 
sugared water, and a couple of 
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volumes handed to him by Mon- 
sieur de Bois-sec. 

‘What game is this? whispered 
Rutter in my ear. ‘We are not 
going to have cards and music, 
then, to-night. Pray, mademoiselle, 
may I ask what is going to be 
done? he inquired of Victorine, 
who was passing at the moment. 

‘Don’t be impatient, monsieur, 
and you will see. Ask grand- 
mamma, and she will tell you we 
are going to have a highly intel- 
lectual treat. Ask messieurs and 
mesdames on each side, and they 
will tell you the same. Ask me, 
and I reply, that [| reserve m 
judgment, We shall see ; and with 
a gay air and a smile, mademoi- 
selle passed on. 

It was then announced by ma- 
dame herself, seated in her velvet 
chair of state, that Monsieur de 
Bois-sec, ‘ whose gifts of rhetoric 
and poetic taste were well known 
to all her friends,’ had undertaken 
to read aloud selections from the 
Iphigénie of Racine, for their 
amusement this evening ; at which 
announcement a soft murmur of 
applause flowed around, and Mon- 
sieur de Bois-sec—a spare old 
gentleman in a puce-coloured coat, 
black silk stockings, buckled shoes, 
and a very unmistakeable wig—got 
up, and seated himself at the table 
in the centre of the room. 

Forthwith the soft voices and 
subdued flow of conversation 
ceased, Monsieur de _ Bois-sec 
opened the book, turned up the 
lamp, sipped his sugared water, 
and began— 


Oui, c’est Agamemnon, c’est ton roi qui 
t’éveille, 


in a voice which, if not exactly 
that of the commander-in-chief of 
the Grecian army, was not without 
a certain pompous dignity and 
theatrical effect, in keeping with 
the stiff, classical style of Racine. 
The attention of Monsieur de Bois- 
sec’s auditors was profound. For 
half an hour, perfect silence reigned 
in the little salon, the points and 
beauties of the dialogue being only 
marked by mute expressions of 
approval. At the end of that time, 

ademoiselle Victorine began to 
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yawn behind her handkerchief, and 
look as if she wished the winds in 
Aulis would change their quarter, 
and set Iphigénie and the Greek 
ships free. Rutter, too, began to 
grow impatient; for, to tell the 
truth, Monsieur de Bois-sec’s read- 
ing, if appropriate, was monoto- 
nous, and the effect of it was to 
make you feel that rhymed verse 
conduced to lowness of spirits and 
nervous sensations in the calf of 
the leg. Thus it was a decided 
relief to certain of the audience 
when Monsieur de Bois-sec at last 
reached the end of the second act, 
and laid down the book. Whilst 
monsieur refreshed himself with 
sugared water, and received the 
congratulations and thanks of his 
friends, Mademoiselle Victorine and 
Kate discussed with Rutter and 
myself, in one corner of the room, 
the success of the entertainment. 

‘Tiresome, is it not? I am 
fatigued to the last degree. A 
grand poet, it is true, and of the 
high school ; but monsieur does 
not read with intensity, does not 
move one.’ 

Mademoiselle raised her brown 
eyes to Rutter’s face, and gave just 
a tiny shrug to her shoulders as 
she spoke. 

‘May not that be the fault of the 
poet as well as his interpreter, 
mademoiselle f asked Rutter. ‘ Are 
you really an admirer of Racine 
and the high school ? 

‘Oh, monsieur, how can you ask 
the question? Like Racine? Why, 
how dare I answer anything but 
yes. Would you have me taken for 
a heretic, and excommunicated 
from the pale of polite society by 
Monsieur de Bois-sec and these 
learned critics ? Between ourselves, 
I abhor Racine, and have done 
ever since the time when I had to 
recite the whole of the speech of 
Théraméne from Phédre, beginning, 


A peine nous sortions des portes de 
Trézéne, 


at the half-yearly distribution of 
prizes at Auteuil; but I dare not 
confess this for the world.’ 

‘Not being tied to any poetical 
creed myself, I am bold enough to 
avow a limited admiration for the 
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poet who took to his bed and died 
because his majesty Louis XIV. 
passed him in the gallery at Ver- 
sailles one day without looking at 
him, said Rutter. 

‘You forget, Rob, the poet’s sen- 
sibility and his declining state of 
health at the time, remarked Kate, 
‘ Besides, if I recollect, Racine had 
incurred the King’s displeasure by 
a memorial he had drawn up on 
the distress of the people and the 
prodigality of the administration, 
and so he knew how to interpret 
the royal slight. For my part, L 
believe Racine was an honest man 
and it was just like that wig- vated 
monarch to wound the poet by an 
epigrammatic bit of satire about an 
ability for verse-making not being 
the qualification of a minister of 
state, and then crush him with 
royal indifference the next time 
they met.’ 

‘Bravo, mademoiselle! cried 
Monsieur de Bois-sec, who had 
overheard Kate’s vindication of the 
great classic, ‘ Your sentiments do 
you honour. I applaud them with 
all my heart. Were I not address- 
ing so young a lady, I would say— 
Take the book, and let us hear how 
well one who thus appreciates the 
poet’s character will interpret the 
inspirations of his genius.’ 

Monsieur de Bois-sec placed his 
hand upon -his heart, and bowed 
and smiled with courtly benignity. 
He was an enthusiastic lover of 
poetry, this spare old gentleman in 
the buckled shoes,and had dabbled 
in literature himself, having com- 
posed a series of essays on the 
principles of philosophical criti- 
cism, and a play that had had a 
run of thirty nights at a theatre in 
Paris. Kate began to deprecate 
the compliment paid her, but I did 
not hear what ensued, for at that 
moment Madame de Longueville 
beckoned me to her chair, and 
whispered in my ear, ‘Do you 
think we could persuade Madame 
Rutter to favour us with a read- 
ing from Racine or Corneille 
this evening? I have heard her 
read amongst ourselves, and it is a 
marvellous talent she possesses ; 
not the least foreign accent in the 
world,.so unlike her countrywomen 
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generally, who siflent comme des 
oiseaux, Will you aid me, mon- 
sieur ? 

‘I shall be very happy to do so,’ 
I replied. 

‘Then call my grand-daughter 
and arrange it amongst you. I 
leave it to your diplomacy, mon- 
sieur. 

Mademoiselle Victorine entered 
into the idea in a moment. 

‘Ah, that will be worth hearing. 
What a charming reader Madame 
Rutter is! You have heard her, 
monsieur ? 

And Mademoiselle Victorine 
hastened to lay her request before 
Mrs. Rutter, who was engaged in 
conversation with two grey-headed 
gentlemen decorated with orders 
and crosses of military service at 
the further end of the room, Our 
petition was so stoutly backed by 
the grey-headed gentlemen, and 
Mademoiselle Victorine was so 
winning and earnest in her en- 
treaties, that, without the aid of 
Kate who was called in and made 
a party to the conspiracy, Mrs. 
Rutter could hardly have declined. 

I returned to Madame de Lon- 
gueville ¢o inform her of our suc- 
cess, when at that moment the 
door opened and Jules entered and 
laid a card on the little table at 
madame’s side. 

‘The gentleman waits in the 
anteroom,’ said Monsieur Jules. 

‘What is the name? inquired 
madame, looking at the card, ‘TI 
cannot read it. Ah, you will 
do me the favour, Monsieur 
Hamilton, will you not? I have 
mislaid my eye-glass.’ 

I took the card and read ‘ Ludo- 
vic Hippolyte Sabreton, with 
‘filleul de ta cousine—Jeanne, Com- 
tesse de Méléze’ written below in 
pencil in a fine feminine hand. 

‘What, the godson of the poor 
Jeanne, my cousin, of the Faubourg 
St. Germain! Bid monsieur come 
in, Jules, I beg; he will be very 
welcome,’ 

Madame rose from her seat to do 
honour to her guest, and the next 
minute a swarthy young soldier, 
with closely-cropped hair, and a 
tight-waisted uniform, entered the 
room. As Jules pronounced the 
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visitor's name, I heard a crash of 
glass behind me. Mademoiselle 
Victorine had let the vase of flowers 
she was removing slip from her 
hand, and a momentary confusion 
ensued. Undisturbed thereby, 
Madame de Longueville received 
her guest with distinguished polite- 
ness, assuring him that a friend of 
her beloved cousin carried with 
him the best credentials a stranger 
could offer under that roof. 

‘Sit down, monsieur, I beg, and 
let me hear the news of Paris and 
my friends. How is the dear 
Countess? I have not seen her for 
ages. I wrote to congratulate her 
on attaining her seventieth birth- 
day, last week. Is she much 
altered, monsieur ? 

This inquiry answered, madame 
desired to be informed whether 
Monsieur Sabreton was stationed 
at the barracks at St. Barbe with 
his regiment; also, how long he 
had been in the neighbourhood. 
To which the young officer replied 
that he was quartered at St. Barbe, 
and had been a few (he forgot how 
many) weeks in Auvergne. 

‘Then it was very wicked of you 
not to pay me a visit before, 
Monsieur Ludovic. I knew your 
grandfather well; he served in the 
Italian campaign of ’97 with my 
husband, Colonel de Longueville, 
then a simple captain of cavalry, 
though a descendant of the ancient 
house of St. Barbe. You find us, 
monsieur, living in seclusion, and 
leading a very simple life; but 
though the St. Barbes have lost 
their title and possessions, they 
have not, I trust, forgotten the 
hospitality that has always distin- 
guished their name. Let me hope 
you will sometimes deign to put 
my words to the proof, monsieur.’ 

Whereupon monsieur bowed 
and madame looked as dignified 
as though she had really been a 
lineal descendant of the house she 
so plumed herself on representing 
before the world. The magnificent 
allusion to the hospitality of the 
establishment rather amused me, 
for madame’s table, though neatly 
was always meagrely served, and 
the china and plate greatly pre- 
ponderated over the eatables on 
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the board. Victorine even hinted 
at times that grandmamma’s parsi- 
mony was inconceivable and 
vexatious, and one day had enter- 
tained us all with a lively account 
of the innumerable ways in which 
the old lady could serve up arti- 
chokes to cheat into the belief that 
it was a new dish. But madame 
was now wearing her society airs 
and personating la dame de haute 
naissance, and it was treasonable 
to be thinking of her counting 
lumps of sugar in private life, or 
preparing a scanty salad for dinner 
from the produce of her garden, as 
T had seen her before now. 

‘ Victorine, my child, come here 
to me.’ 

Madame summoned her grand- 
daughter from the further end of 
the room, and taking her by the 
hand, presented her formally to the 
young lieutenant. 

‘Your fathers fought side by side 
in Algiers. You, monsieur, lost a 
parent there, and I a son.’ 

As madame gave utterance to 
this announcement with an air of 
tragic dignity, mademoiselle curt- 
sied to the ground, and the young 
soldier bowed low before her. 
Their eyes were fixed on the floor, 
and either modesty or reserve held 
them both silent. 

‘This gentleman, Victorine, comes 
from Paris, and is a friend of the 
Comtesse de Méléze, with whom 
you occasionally spent your vaca- 
tions when at school. He brings 
me a letter from my dear cousin, 
which I long to peruse at leisure.’ 

‘I hope, Madame the Countess 
was quite well when you quitted 
Paris, monsieur,’ inquired Victo- 
rine, in a low, modest voice, her 
eyes still bent on the ground. 

‘Perfectly, mademoiselle, I thank 

ou, replied Monsieur Ludovic 

ippolyte Sabreton, with a stately 
inclination of his closely-cropped 
head. 

‘You arrive opportunely, mon- 
sieur, continued Madame de Lon- 
gueville. ‘We are about to be 
highly favoured this evening. My 
friend Madame Rutter (the hand- 
some blonde you see there in the 
black silk and lace) is going to read 
aloud to us, and I promise you a 
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rare pleasure. Victorine, see if 
madame has enough light, and 
entreat silence, will you? Mon- 
sieur, be seated. Hush! 

In another minute every one was 
in their places again, and the room 
silent. Mrs. Rutter, sitting near 
one of the windows, with the small 
table and lamp before her, looking 
slightly flushed, but calm and self- 
possessed, opened the volume she 
had chosen, and in a clear deli- 
ciously distinct voice commenced 
reading from a translation of 
Schiller’s Marie Stuart she had 
selected. It was the living soul 
after the galvanized semblance of 
life—the core and heart of poetry 
after its dry husk and barren shell. 
I recollect how gradually the in- 
terest, the sympathies, and at last 
the whole feelings and attention of 
the hearers were enchained and 
held fast by the combined spell of 
the poet and his interpreter. Per- 
fect in intonation and thoroughly 
cultivated, Mrs, Rutter’s voice pos- 
sessed not only the natural qualifi- 
cations of a fine reader, but also 
that sympathetic power which 
moves the feelings of the listener, 
and the dramatic expression that 
gives individuality to character and 


stamps words with meaning. The 
influence on her hearers was 


absorbing. Victorine sat on a low 
seat, with her eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Rutter, her lips parted open, and 
her beautiful face (from which the 
old air of levity and restlessness 
had fled) breathing almost painful 
attention. The young officer had 
scarcely stirred hand or foot since 
Mrs. Rutter began. Monsieur de 
Bois-sec’s very wig expressed latent 
enthusiasm, and “Madame de Lon- 
gueville’s keen grey eyes shone 
with excitement. Even Kate and 
Rutter were carried away by their 
mother’s impassioned earnestness 
to-night, and hung on her words 
and looks with an admiration they 
could not conceal. At every pause 
in the readingI could hear through 
the open window the drone of the 
night beetle and the shivering of 
the leaves outside, so profound 
was the stillness of the chamber, 
I confess that I never until that 
night knew what potent and subtle 
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influences dwell in human tones, 
The voice that filled the room, 
now hot with a passionate sense of 
wrong, now tender and . pathetic 
with womanly grief, moved me as 
I had never been moved before. 
It seemed as though Mrs, Rutter’s 
old enthusiasm for her art, long 
smothered and repressed, had to- 
night burst forth afresh and _ re- 
asserted its empire over her. 
Absorbed in the emotions she was 
giving utterance to, she sat with a 
radiant face and kindling eye, re- 
gardless of, and unrestrained by, 
the presence of her hearers. When 
at length she ceased, she seemed 
overpowered for a few moments, 
and turned away her face. Pro- 
bably the recollections that had 
been awakened to-night were pow- 
erful enough. But no sooner had 
the short pause that followed her 
last words, and that marked the 
suspended attention of her hearers, 
given place to a general burst of 
admiration, than Mrs. Rutter re- 
gained her composure, and turned 
to receive the compliments that 
were showered on her. 

The excitement that had taken 
possession of the little salon was 
tremendous, Every one present 
was in raptures with the talents of 
Madame de Longueville’s charm- 
ing friend,and unable to find words 
to express their delight and sur- 
prise. As for Monsieur de Bois-sec, 
he did nothing but run about the 
room and exclaim ‘ Merveilleux!’ 
‘Un talent prodigieux !’ &c., while 
the grey-headed gentlemen with 
the military orders vowed they had 
heard nothing to equal it since the 
days of Talma, Even the stately 
Countess Sangpourpre, whose affa- 
bility was always of the icy order, 
threw off her patrician frigidity, 
and clasping Mrs. Rutter’s hand, 
put it to her ancient lips with a 
“Que je rende hommage a votre 
génie, chére amie.’ 

Mademoiselle Victorine embraced 

Kate with enthusiasm, and looking 
up at her and her brother, mur- 
mured— 
_‘Ah, how you are privileged! 
You do well to be proud of such a 
mother. How I love these great 
emotions !’ 
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It was evident that Mrs. Rutter 
felt gratified by the warmth of her 
friend’s praises, and the unfeigned 
delight she had created. The grace- 
ful way in which she received their 
compliments seemed to charm them 
no less than her performance. 

‘What distinction in her man- 
ners murmured in a friend’s ear 
the lady with the tower of grey 
hair on her head. Truly, Madame 
de Longueville has been fortunate 
to meet with such a charming 
tenant. This beautiful and talented 
Englishwoman will be an immense 
acquisition amongst us.’ 

‘Yes; she is evidently a woman 
of mind, and has seen a deal of the 
world, replied the friend. ‘They 
have resided a long time in our 
country, and all three speak the 
language remarkably well. Un- 
doubtedly, they are a family of 
talent. The daughter yonder, 
though retiring, talks almost as 
well as her brother, who is de- 
cidedly original. See, they are 
both chatting yonder with Made- 
moiselle Victorine.’ 

Whilst this conversation was 
proceeding, Monsieur Ludovic 
Sabreton was hovering about the 
table where I sat, turning over the 
leaves of a portfolio of drawings. 

‘You have the honour of the ac- 
quaintance of this agreeable family, 
monsieur? said the young officer, 
inquiringly. ‘They reside in the 
chateau of Madame de Longueville, 
I believe? Ah, so I supposed.’ 

Monsieur Ludovic took up Ma- 
demoiselle Victorine’s album and 
began to turn over the pages in a 
nonchalant manner, twirling his 
moustache the while with one 
hand, 

‘Charming!’ he ejaculated, after 
a while, looking at a sketch before 
him,—‘the portrait of my god- 
mother, the Comtesse de Méléze !’ 
—and whilst he was studying the 
sketch, I observed Monsieur Ludo- 
vic take out a pencil and write on 
a piece of paper, which he inserted 
between A a sketch and the sheet 
of cardboard it was fastened to. 
That done, he closed the volume, 
and remarking that they seemed 
gay over yonder, joined the group 
at the other end of the room. 
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It was nearly midnight ere the 
guests separated. Monsieur Ludo- 
vic was the last to take his depar- 
ture. He approached Madame de 
Longueville’s chair, and, with a low 
bow, expressed his unbounded gra- 
tification at the delightful evening 
he had spent. 

‘Amongst other pleasures, ma- 
demoiselle,’ he continued, turning 
to Victorine, who stood beside her 
grandmother’s chair, ‘you have 
afforded me that of gazing on the 
revered features of my excellent 
godmother, the Comtesse de Méléze. 
I believe, mademoiselle, this por- 
trait is the work of your pencil. I 
feel flattered by the regard it im- 
plies for the original,’ With elabo- 
rate politeness, Monsieur Ludovic 
handed the album to Victorine, 
open at the page that contained the 
portrait. 

The brilliant flush that had dyed 
mademoiselle’s dark cheeks all the 
evening deepened for a moment, 
but she took the book without a 
word, and only made a profound 
and stately reverence to the young 
soldier as he bowed his farewell. 

‘Then to-morrow we are to make 
an excursion on the hills; is it not 
decided so? inquired Victorine of 
Kate, as we bade madame good- 
night. ‘Oh, charming! I already 
wish the night ended, Till to- 
morrow, dear friend,’ and the last 
glimpse of Mademoiselle Victorine 
revealed her standing in the ante- 
room, lamp in hand, to guide us 
down the staircase, lighting up the 
darkness with her brilliant beauty 
and her smiles. 


CHAPTER X. 
A PICNIC PARTY. 


Ere the sun had risen high in 
the heavens next morning, we were 
all assembled in the garden in front 
of the house, ready fur the excur- 


sion on the hills. We were to 
visit some holy wells and springs, 
celebrated for their miraculous 
properties, on the mountain side, 
and then bivouac in any sheltered 
nook that might strike our fancy. 
A guide and four mules had been 
aetng o0 and Rutter and I had 
een busy packing up eatables, 
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and collecting parasols, walking- 
sticks, &c., ever since sunrise. At 
last it was ascertained that every- 
thing essential to the success of 
a pic-nic had been got together, 
and the ladies having mounted, we 
issued from the garden door in 
high spirits and amidst much 
laughter. Madame de Longueville 
was naturally to stay at home, but 
the old lady was greatly interested 
in the preparations going on, and ° 
when we set off, she stood smiling 
down upon us from an upper win- 
dow, wafting kisses to us with her 
well-gloved hand. 

‘Mind you bring them all safe 
home, Baptiste,” cried madame to 
our guide, the swarthy, good- 
humoured fellow who had con- 
ducted me to the chateau the 
evening of my arrival at St. Barbe. 

‘Ah, madame, trust Baptiste for 
that. He will bring them safe 
home, or never set foot in St. Barbe 
again. Allons, mon petit Tamerlan ; 
and pricking forward the sumpter 
mule that carried our baskets, 
Baptiste looked up smilingly at 
madame’s window, and waved his 
cap in farewell salute. 

Our way, when we had left the 
steep and narrow streets of the 
town and skirted by the vineyards, 
lay through a ravine which wound 
upwards amongst the hills in a 
continuous ascent. The valley be- 
neath and the wide plain beyond, 
seen here and there through a 
break in the forest chestnuts and 
gigantic walnuts of Auvergne that 
overshadowed our path, lay bathed 
in the clear sunlight of a southern 
summer’s morning, free from mist 
or cloud, The fragrant air, as yet 
unheated by the midday sun, was 
of a transparence that heightened 
the beauty of every object. Below 
us in the distance the Allier wound 
its course; while towering behind 
the mountain range we trod, rose 
the lofty summit of the Puy-de- 
Dome against the clear blue sky. 
At every step we took, the mule- 
bells tinkled cheerfully in the 
morning air. 

‘And what are the names of the 
other three mules, Monsieur Bap- 
tiste? inquired Kate, who had 
been greatly amused at the expense 
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of the one addressed as the little 
Tamerlan. ‘Do you provide clas- 
sical titles for all your mules? 

‘T hope so, mademoiselle. That 
is Artémise you are riding. Ma- 
dame Rutter has le vieux Bélisaire, 
and Ma’mselle Victorine is mounted 
on Aristote. I have Caton, Cléo- 
patre, and Sophocle at home ; be- 
sides Polyphéme, who has but one 
eye, and Esope, who is lame of a 
forefoot. Why not give the poor 
beasts a fine name, ma'mselle? 
There are no godfathers or god- 
mothers to please in the matter, 
so why not choose names that con- 
fer distinction on the beasts, and 
show one knows something of 
history ? 

‘Certainly, Monsieur Baptiste. 
And so you study history some- 
times, do you? 

‘Well, ma’mselle, not me exactly, 
but my brother—that is to say, my 
cousin—that is my—. Frankly, 
mademoiselle, it is Ma’mselle Eu- 
phrasie, the sempstress of the street 
of the Little Apostle, behind the 
church of St, Etienne yonder, my 
affianced, who reads as well as 
Monsieur le Curé himself ; it is she 
who finds me these names, and I 
always take my mules to her to be 
christened ; and Baptiste smiled 
and showed all his fine teeth as he 
spoke. 

The mention of Ma’mselle Eu- 
phrasie’s name had started Baptiste 
on a topic on which he was more 
eloquent even than on that of his 
mules, and Kate and I were so 
interested with the man’s unaf- 
fected account of the virtues of his 
affianced—who supported a blind 
mother by her needle—and so 
taken up with the difficulties, 
hopes, and disappointments of their 
courtship (they were both poor, 
and Baptiste had an idiot brother), 
that we were soon left lagging be- 
hind, and the others out of sight. 

‘Mamselle Euphrasie has pro- 
mised me that our union shall 
take place the next St. Barnabas, 
if all goes well; so we put our 
faith in the good God and work 
away gaily, ma’mselle.’ 

Kate had contrived to find out 
that the young sempstress em- 
broidered muslin and made collars 
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so she gave Baptiste an order then 
and there, and bade him ask Ma’m- 
selle Euphrasie to come up to the 
chateau the next evening with her 
work ; a request that caused the 
good fellow’s eyes to sparkle with 
delight. 

‘And now let us push forward. 
You are a pretty sort of guide, 
Baptiste, to be last of the party; 
and Miss Rutter quickened her 
mule’s pace, and we hastened on to 
join the others in advance. 

Under the umbrageous trees we 
wound our way upwards, catching 
fine glimpses of the plain below, and 
then plunging again into the dark, 
cool shades of the forest path from 
which we had emerged. At length 
we reached the neighbourhood of 
the wells, and dismounting at a 
small hut where the woodcutters 
kept their tools, left the mules in 
charge of Baptiste, and proceeded 
on foot, under the guidance of a 
gaunt woman in sabots, of a wal- 
nut-juice complexion and an in- 
comprehensible patois. She was 
engaged in cutting wood with a 
long knife when we came up; but 
as soon as she espied visitors, she 
finished off the faggot she was 
making up in a_ twinkling, 
plunged the knife into her belt, and 
pounced down on us with a cry to 
follow her. We did so, and as she 
strode on before us, the lady’s 
manners and appearance instantly 
reminded me of a certain affec- 
tionate wife I had read of in my 
youth, who made a practice of 
standing every evening at a cross- 
road in a forest, for the purpose of 
guiding lost travellers to a neigh- 
bouring cave; arrived at which, 
her husband always knocked them 
down with a club, and grilled them 
for his supper. The affectionate 
wife was generally found engaged 
in cutting wood, I recollected, and 
always carried a long knife; she 
also spoke her native language so 
imperfectly that she had to have 
recourse to signs—another point 
of resemblance between her and 
our guide, who was now motioning 
to us to advance with her long 
knife, just as though our heads 
were going to be cut off when we 
turned the next corner. With a 
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hoarse sort of cry (to the effect, we 
presumed, that we were expected 
to make haste), the gaunt woman 
hurried us along the path, and at 
last, as we came upon an open 
platform of rock, announced, ‘The 
well of St. Ursula ; its waters cure 
leprosy and blindness. Two sous 
for the use of the cup.’ At least, 
so my friends translated the fierce 
nasal sounds in which the intelli- 
gence was conveyed, 

We advanced into a chamber 
cut in the rock, where a bubbling 
spring, gushing from out the heart 
of the great mountain, fell into a 
sculptured basin. This was the 
first and lower well. An image of 
the saint, adorned with votive 
offerings, occupied a niche above 
the spring. Two peasant women, 
with yellow handkerchiefs knotted 
round their heads, and a travel- 
stained man, with a swarthy face 
and gold ear-rings, were kneeling 
before the shrine when we entered. 
Malle. Victorine, too, dropped on 
her knees, and dipping her finger 
in the basin, crossed herself and 
said her prayers. Seen in the soft 
green light that fell around (the 


delicious dim daylight of the over- 
hanging trees), mademoiselle, in her 
robe of delicate muslin, looked 
exceedingly well in this picturesque 
attitude ; a consciousness of which, 
it is possible, added to the length 


and fervour of her devotions. 
Rutter stood looking at her as she 
knelt, with earnest admiration, and 
murmured something in my ear 
about ‘the charm of this spon- 
taneous devotion,’ and ‘feeling 
bettered’ by the sight—a feeling I 
scarcely shared with him. 

Whilst mademoiselle was on her 
knees, the gaunt woodcutter’s 
wife tried to induce us to partake 
freely of the water which she 
handed about fiercely in her cup, 
as though she were offering an 
enemy poison. Finding its virtues 
were lost on us, she gave up ex- 
tolling the spring, and taking out 
her knife, struck the rock savagely 
in a place where it emitted a dull 
musical sound. 

‘St. Ursula’s lyre,’ she cried, look- 
ing round upon us with her fierce 
eyes. ‘ Any one like to strike it f 
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No one expressing a wish to do 
so, the gaunt woman plunged her 
knifeinto her belt again, and retired ; 
but only to surprise us afresh. A 
minute or two afterwards, there 
came a wild, unearthly cry that 
made us all turn pale, and woke a 
ghostly echo amongst the rocks. 
{t was the weird woman’s playful 
way of showing off the acoustic 
effects of the grotto; and having 
now exhibiied the features of the 
place and sufficiently tried our 
nerves, she collected our offerings 
(with one hand on the handle of 
her knife all the time ready for 
recusants, I observed), and strode 
off to convoy another party, whose 
voices we could hear amongst the 
trees, to the scene of her entertain- 
meut. 

I turned aside to watch the 
approaching-travellers emerge from 
under the trees that overhung the 
path by which we had ascended. 
The party was large, and was pre- 
ceded by a servant in livery carry- 
ing shawls and a camp-stool. Ata 
glance, one could discern they were 
English tourists. The ladies wore 
rich silk dresses, and the gentlemen 
displayed that pleasing variety of 
costume peculiar to our country- 
men abroad. 

‘Oh, mamma,’ lisped a young 
lady in advance of her friends, 
‘look what a dear little place there 
is here. Do, pray, come on, and 
see these nice peasants praying to 
the Virgin.’ 

Themamma appealed to—a short, 
fat lady, in a fiery-hued silk—was 
advancing with a flushed face and 
a general air of apoplexy, vainly 
endeavouring to look cool and re- 
signed, 

‘Arabella, my fan. James, reach 
me the stool and my smelling salts. 
There, that will do,’ The lady sank 
upon the seat the footman placed 
for her, and closed her eyes on the 
beauties of nature, in a gasping 
condition. 

The rest -of the party came 
sauntering up listlessly and loung- 
ingly, as though the whole affair 
were a great bore, but a sense of 
duty compelled them to go through 
with it. They talked very loudly, 
but not about the scenes around 
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them; comparing notes, it ap- 

eared to me, about Sir John This, 
ta That, and other home ac- 
quaintances, just as though they 
were at Leamington or Clifton. 
There was no interest exhibited in 
the place they were visiting, no 
vulgar curiosity or enthusiasm, but 
a genteel placidity of demeanour 
and an air of lofty indifference to 
everything about them that showed 
their undeniable good-breeding. 

I had singled out from the group 
a tall man with grey hair, who, 
had he been the authorized repre- 
sentative of the British aristocracy 
to the foreign world generally, 
could not have impressed one with 
a higher sense of his social impor- 
tance ; when, approaching nearer, I 
discovered that it was Mr. Pier- 

7 ; A 
point, our old neighbour at Elm- 
fields. He had been regarding us 
attentively for some moments, 
when his double eyeglass en- 


countered Mrs. Rutter in the cir- 
cuit it was performing. He gave a 
start. 

‘*Pon my word; how very sin- 
gular!’ I heard him exclaim. ‘ Mrs. 
Rutter, of all persons. 


How very 
surprising, to be sure!’ 

Mrs. Rutter was at that moment 
speaking to a young lady of his 
party who had addressed her for 
some information, 

‘ Julia, my love, come here !’ Mr. 
Pierpoint whispered something 
into the young lady’s ear, and 
looked, not at Mrs. Rutter, but 
right through her to the wall of 
rock behind, so utterly was he un- 
conscious of her visible presence. 

Whatever the whispered com- 
munication might be, it caused 
Miss Julia Pierpoint to raise her 
eyeglass likewise, and examine 
Mrs. Rutter curiously. 

‘How very remarkable, papa! 
And you say she was once a pro- 
fessional actress, and lived at Elm- 
fields. How very interesting ! See! 
she is looking this way, and re- 
cognises you. I must be intro- 
duced, [ suppose.’ 

As the young lady spoke, Mrs. 
Rutter’s face wore an air of visible 
embarrassment. 

‘No, Julia; certainly not. I 
don’t approve of indiscriminate in- 
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troductions. Mrs. Rutter never 
visited in our circle. I met her 
first at a good house, it’s true—the 
Mainwarings of Richmond—very 
well-connected people; but then 
they received all sorts of celebrities, 
and were rather odd themselves. 
No; we had better proceed.’ 

Mr. Pierpoint did not stay to 
inform his daughter (though it was 
within my knowledge) that when 
first he met Mrs. Rutter, it was 
under a roof where she was an 
honoured guest, and where he— 
taking his cue from nobler minds 
—was proud to show her courtesy. 
But being one of those small 
aristocrats whose social status is 
somewhat equivocal, and requires 
vigilant protection, seeing that it 
may be easily compromised, he 
thought it best to cut Mrs. Rutter, 
as the safer course for a well-bred 
man. So he turned away, and 
communicated to hisfriends the fact 
he had just made known to his 
daughter. 

A buzz ensued amongst them, 
and then the whole optical force of 
the party was turned upon us. Mrs. 
Rutter’s face flushed, but she stood 
quietly as before, though I saw 
what the effort cost her. Happily, 
her son had quitted the grotto with 
Mademoiselle Victorine as the 
tourists came up. 

‘A fine woman, Mr. Pierpoint,’ 
remarked a tall lady, critically, with 
a bass voice and Roman nose, as 
they prepared to move off. ‘A 
classical contour, I observe—no 
doubt handsome when you knew 
her at the Mainwarings. . Very 
quietly dressed, too, which is 
good taste in her position; and 
then, as though a person of taste 
herself, she was interested in Mrs. 
Rutter as she would be in any other 
phenomenon, whether sentient or 
otherwise, the lady raised her glass 
again as she turned away, and 
greeted us with another bland 
stare, 

The cortége passed on, as it had 
approached, leisurely and genteelly. 
The well-bred Mr. Pierpoint in- 
specting nature through his double 
eyeglass with an amiable condescen- 
sion that was pleasant to behold ; 
and the fat lady, the footman, and 
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the camp-stool bringing up the 
rear. 

‘We shall have the mid-day sun 
upon us ere we have found our 
retreat. Come, let us be moving,’ 
I exclaimed, as Mrs. Rutter drew 
down her veil and hurried on before 
us. We issued out again on the 
mountain path. 

In a few minutes we had rejoined 
Rutter and Victorine, who were 
awaiting us lower down with 
Baptiste and the mules. 

‘Who do you think I have just 
met, Hamilton? whispered Rutter 
in my ear. ‘ Why, that prig Pier- 
yoint, of all persons—thatold neigh- 
en and friend of mine at Elm- 
fields! We stumbled on a whole 
party of English folks just as we 
left you. Did my mother see them? 
Did Pierpoint recognise her 

‘I have a great mind to go back 
and knock the fellow’s hat over his 
ears. An impudent fool! cried 
Rutter, as I related the interview. 

‘You had better conceal from 
your mother that you even know 
anything about the matter. Your 
annoyance will only add to hers, 
I replied. 

‘You're right, I suppose. _ It’s of 
no use bothering oneself about that 
ass, and I wont, either.’ 

It was another proof to me of 
the change that had lately come 
about in Rutter’s character—the 
way in which he bore this annoy- 
ance, At one time, he would have 
fumed and chafed for hours under 
a less affront to his mother or him- 
self, and its effects upon him would 
have .been apparent for days to 
come. But now, after a few minutes’ 
silence, and a temporary over- 
shadowing of his face, he was him- 
self again, and the wood was ring- 
ing with his gay and hearty laugh 
as before. Whether it was that his 
sensitiveness was losing its morbid 
character, or that old modes of 
thought and old feelings were giving 

yay to new hopes and new interests 
connected with the new circum- 
stances of his life, I could not 
determine ; but I rejoiced in the 
change I beheld, as evidencing a 
healthier tone of mind and of good 
augury for the future. 

That Mrs. Rutter had also re- 
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marked the same change in her 
son was proved by her own words 
to me that day. We were all 
sitting shortly after in the shade 
of a projecting rock covered with 
foliage, in a secluded ravine higher 
amongst the mountains, where we 
had located ourselves for dinner, 
when she called me aside to show 
me a rare botanical specimen she 
had found. 

‘My son met Mr. Pierpoint, did 
he not? And you told him of the 
interview at the well? Yes. I 
thought so.’ Mrs. Rutter drew my 
attention again to the plant she 
held, and, after a few remarks about 
it, added, ‘ You are an old friend, 
and we have few concealments from 
you. I can say to you, then, that 
it delights me to find that Rob is 
not so easily wounded or put out by 
occurrences of this kind as he used 
to be. For myself, these mortifi- 
cations are but temporary, and are 
felt most through my children. 
When they are not affected thereby, 
I care little for them. I know that 
you must have noticed and rejoiced 
in this change, as well as I. They 
are calling us ; let us return.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, will you believe it! 
These clever gentlemen who packed 
the hamper have left out the knives,’ 
cried Kate, down on her knees, with 
her face and curls half buried in 
the hamper as we approached, 
‘ And here’s a jar of cayenne pepper 
labelled jam, and another of butter 
turned to oil put in instead of the 
honey. Ah! ah! I have a mind to 
send you all the way back, Mr. 
Hamilton. Never offer to pack me 
a hamper again. You would never 
rise to distinction in the commis- 
sariat department, that’s clear. Oh, 
do somebody come and help me to 
lay the cloth.’ 

Thus appealed to, we were: all 
busy as bees the next minute. The 
hamper was unpacked,a site chosen, 
the cloth laid, and a delicious array 
of golden apricots, cool cream 
cheeses wrapped in green leaves, 
brown loaves, and white and red 
wine, was soon spread before us. 
Mademoiselle Victorine had ga- 
thered a handful of wild flowers to 
adorn the banquet, and when she 
had displayed her artistic taste in 
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arranging: them, we fell to our 

astoral meal ‘as though we had 

een bred and brought up to it in 
Arcadia, as Rutter observed. Bap- 
tiste, in attendance on the mules, 
came in for his share of the feast ; 
and when Kate ran to him with a 
bottle of wine, and he drank off a 
bumper to her health, it was plea- 
sant to witness his polite salute 
and the expression of his fine dark 
eyes as he returned her the glass. 
Mrs, Rutter was in a cheerful mood, 
and her son as liveiy as though 
there were no Mr. Pierpoints in 
existence. Mademoiselle Victorine 
was looking her loveliest, and Kate, 
as usual, was a perfect sunbeam 
amongst us—good and gay enough 
to have made up for the deficiencies 
of half a dozen ill-tempered people. 
We sang songs, proposed toasts 
(@ ? Anglaise, as mademoiselle said), 
and then, in the great heat that 
followed after mid-day, sat indo- 
lently groupéd about in the shade, 
chatting drowsily. 

The long summer’s day flowed 
quickly away, however. There 


were visits to be paid to the upper 
wells and the petrifying spring, and 


then, when these wereaccomplished, 
we threaded our way homewards 
in the golden light of the setting 
sun glinting through the shade of 
the forest trees overhead. The 
path was wild and solitary. Here 
and there we came on a sunburnt 
woman gathering the early chest- 
nuts that had fallen from the trees, 
ora heavy-footed bow-backed wood- 
cutter returning home, or a mule- 
driver who hailed Baptiste by name 
and bid us ‘good evening’ as he 
passed with his faggot-laden string 
of mules ; but, for the most part, we 
had the forest path and the twilight 
and the silence to ourselves ; and 
there were times when one could 
almost hear the flowers and grasses 
folding up their leaves for the 
night, so perfect was the stillness 
around. 

Mademoiselle Victorine’s mule 
led the way, and Rutter walked 
along by her side; now guiding 
her through rough places, now 
lifting up a branch that hung low 
over the path. From time to time 
they stopped. Mademoiselle had 
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many caprices, Here, it was a 
flower she desired; there, some 
unattainable spray of leaves; and 
anon, it was the flies that must be 
driven away, or the saddle re-ad- 
justed. But her good knight, right 
happy in her smiles (of which she 
was no niggard, forsooth), obeyed 
her behests with untiring zeal. 

As we passed by the vineyards 
lower down, Victorine prayed for 
vine-leaves. She had soon a heap 
before her, and ere long had woven 
a coronet for her hair. When 
Rutter placed it on her head, she 
looked so triumphant in herbeauty, 
so happy in the effect seen written 
in the admiring eyes bent on her, 
that she might have stirred admi- 
ration in a colder breast than his, 
But her beauty seemed to me then, 
as it did many a time afterwards, 
to have something baleful and 
cruelly exultant in it, as I caught 
the gleam of the rising moon upon 
her face through the trees. It was 
a momentary look, a mere expres- 
sion, that came and went like the 
shadows of the leaves, but it flashed 
upon me like a revelation, and that 
look has remained stamped on my 
memory till this day. 

The evening bell was ringing in 
the old church tower, and the stars 
were out overhead, when we re- 
entered the town. As we passed 
through a narrow street, darkened 
by the shadow of the neighbouring 
barracks, where a rolling of drums 
or a braying of trumpets was 
generally going on, mademoiselle 
discovered that her mule was 
fatigued, 

‘See, then, the poor little one is 
lame! it is ready to die with 
fatigue, she cried, and so slackened 
her pace, and they were soon far 
behind us, 

I stood waiting for them coming 
up, in the twilight, at the garden 
doors. Mademoiselle’s hand was 
on Rutter’s shoulder, and they were 
talking in a low tone. 

‘Ah, Victorine, you misjudge 
me. You little know the English 
heart, after all,’ murmured Rutter, 
as he held her other hand in his, 
and looked up into her face. 

She whispered a reply, released 
her hand, and then, as her eye 
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caught my figure, cried, ‘ Ah, here 
we are at last! The poor Aristote 
is heartily glad, I am sure, and 
springing to the ground she waved 
her hand and ran off to the house. 
Rutter turned quickly from me 
and hastened down the garden. 

From that night, a cloud, as yet 
no bigger than a man’s hand, but 
ere long to overspread the heavens 
with darkness, began to gather on 
the horizon. 


CHAPTER XI. 
VICTORINE. 


Tt was a glorious summer’s morn- 
ing, and I had risen betimes to 
take a turn at the French grammar 
before breakfast. We were all 
early risers at St. Barbe, and on 
descending to the English garden 
below the terrace, my eye caught 
the figure of Mademoiselle Victo- 
rine amongst the trees. Desiring 
to be alone, I turned into a side 
path and sought a secluded arbour 
where I often sat with Rutter at 
this hour. On entering, I found 
an open book lying on the wooden 


bench. It was a French novel, in 
a yellow paper cover, adorned 
with the exaggerated woodcuts 


veculiar to that class of French 
iterature. Whilst I was turning 
over the leaves, a shadow fell 
across the page. I looked up ; it 
was the young French girl. 

‘Oh it is you, Mr. Hamilton. 
Pardon me, I knew it not. I have 
left a book here. Ah, that is it ; 
thank you, monsieur.’ 

Mademoiselle Victorine looked 
charming in her morning dress of 
white muslin and with a bouquet 
of fresh roses in her hand. 

‘It was very stupid of me to 
leave it. I ask monsieur a thou- 
sand pardons for disturbing his 
studies. I fear you find our lan- 
guage tiresome, but with diligence 
such as yours, monsieur, you will 
soon overcome all difficulties, and 
speak as well as the rest of us, I 
doubt not,’ 

‘Mademoiselle is kind, but she 
flatters me, I fear.’ 

‘On the contrary, monsieur. You 
already translate to perfection, I 
believe. You were looking over 
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my little book ; has monsieur ever 
read it? It is a beautiful history, 
is it not? 

* Mademoiselle admires the work, 
then ? 

‘Oh, without doubt! The poor 
André! what devotion, what a 
heart was there! Ah, monsieur, 
one rarely finds such fidelity in 
this world, I fear.’ 

She sighed and cast down her 
eyes from excess of sensibility. 

‘I hope that one does not often 
find such depravity as his mistress 
Thérese exhibits, I could not help 
ejaculating, for I had lately read 
the work, and formed a somewhat 
strong opinion thereon. 

‘The beautiful —the unhappy 
Thérese? Ah, certainly, you like 
her not.’ Mademoiselle was play- 
ing with a rose-bud, but eyeing me 
closely all the while from under 
the sweeping lashes that fringed 
her olive cheek. ‘ Perhaps mon- 
sieur has more sympathy with the 
friend Jacques—that paragon of 
disinterestedness? As for me, | 
confess I do not appreciate the cha- 
racter. I have no sympathy for 
meddlers. I would have served 
him, as—as— 

Asthe poorblackbeetleshecrushed 
wantonly under her dainty foot, 
I added to myself. 

‘You speak of sympathy, made- 
moiselle. I can assure you that I 
feel none for either the one cha- 
racter or the other. Indeed, I am 
happy to say that my admiration 
has never been called forth, that I 
am aware of, by any creation of 
this same author’s prolific brain.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I understand perfectly 
now. I forget whom I address. 
You have the national taste, I sup- 
pose.’ Mademoiselle smiled, and 
gave a little derisive shrug to her 
shoulders, ‘ Your countrymen, I 
am told, only read Shakspeare and 
your journals ; therefore your judg- 
ment is imperfect. Besides, mon- 
sieur is to be priest, I hear, and so 
takes ascetic views, and cannot be 
expected to comprehend the more 
beautiful emotions of our nature. 
I regret to have interrupted you, 
monsieur,’ 

With a curling lip that showed 
all her pearly teeth, the young lady 
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curtsied and swept out of the 
arbour. 

As I had for some time past sus- 
pected mademoiselle of a growing 
antipathy towards me, I did not 
feel much disconcerted by this 
curious little interview, but fell to 
my books ere the morning prime 
was past. 

That evening, I and Rutter sat 
together in the garden pavilion, in 
the sultry dusk of a hot summer’s 
day. Rutter was smoking, and I 
lounging on an old couch that we 
had brought from the house, with 
a volume of Pascal in my hand. 
The pavilion had undergone a 
thorough cleaning and purification 
since the night 1 first entered it. 
With its marble floor, high roof, 
and cool pilastered walls, it made 
a pleasant lounging place on hot 
summer’s days, and we often re- 
sorted there to take dessert or coffee 
in an evening. I had been read- 
ing aloud from the volume I held, 
but the Pensées of Pascal, in spite 
of their intrinsic attractions and 
the additional interest they ac- 
quired from local associations (we 
had that very day trodden the 


streets of the neighbouring town, 
where he was born), did not occupy 


my thoughts. I don’t know how 
I approached the subject I had 
been revolving in my mind ever 
since the twilight compelled me to 
close the book, but in whatever 
way I did so, my words—and they 
were guarded and temperateenough 
—provoked no smooth reply from 
my companion. 

‘I don’t quite understand you, 
Hamilton. Is it Mademoiselle de 
Longueville you are alluding to? 
If so, I think your remarks are 
very unjustifiable, to say the least.’ 

I was silent for a minute, for 
the tone of the speaker took me 
by surprise. 

‘Tl tell you what it is, Hamil- 
ton,’ continued Rutter, after a few 
further observations had fallen 
from my lips. ‘ You are illiberal, 
and judge all people from one 
point of view, and that a narrow 
one. Remember, the English stan- 
dard, however correct and irre- 
proachable in itself, wont do to 
measure the whole human race by. 
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Mademoiselle de Longueville has 
not been brought up as my sister 
Kate has. You make no allow- 
ances for differences of education 
and temperament, besides forget- 
ting that the girl was left an or- 
phan at five years of age, under 
the guardianship of a doating 
grandmother, whose conscience is 
probably in the keeping of Mon- 
sieur le Curé of St. Barbe, against 
whom I’ve nothing to say, by the 
way.’ 

Rutter flung away the end of his 
cigar as he spoke, and rising, stood 
with folded arms leaning against 
one of the columns of the porch. 
His face was turned away from me, 
but I knew by the sound of his 
voice that there was a frown there. 

‘Making due allowance for the 
differences you allude to, I still see 
in mademoiselle’s character traits 
that I don’t admire, and which, 
justly or not, prejudice me against 
her, was my reply. 

‘Ah, that’s the word! prejudice! 
you have it now, Hamilton. There 
is the secret of these severe com- 
ments. Youare prejudiced against 
Mademoiselle Victorine. I sup- 
pose you are not the first English- 
man, however, who has entertained 
a similar feeling towards foreigners. 
Colum non anvmum, you know the 
rest. The true Saxon will go on 
hating the Gaul to the end of the 
chapter, I expect.’ 

I could not help thinking that 
this tone of banter concealed feel- 
ings more serious than he cared to 
show, and that he had dragged the 
question into this wide field, to 
avoid a more direct continuation 
of it. Seeing his evident disincli- 
nation to hold any further discus- 
sion on Mademoiselle Victorine, I 
said no more. Indeed, when we 
returned to the house soon after, 
and I beheld the young French 
girl seated by Mrs. Rutter’s side, 
sewing away industriously at some 
shirts she was making for a poor 
family whom Monsieur Brissot, the 
good priest, had recommended to 
her charity, I could not help ask- 
ing myself whether I had not 
judged her harshly, and questioning 
if I had done well or kindly in 
hinting my suspicions in another’s 
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ear. She was talking so prettily 
about the poor people she was in- 
terested in, and looked so good and 
winning as she sat before the 
shaded lamp, plying her needle 
with dainty fingers, that I half- 
repented of the part I had just 
played. In truth, it was no easy 
task to fathom the depths of the 
soul that looked out through 
those large brown eyes. I have 
formed a dozen different judg- 
ments on mademoiselle, in the 
same day, now regarding her art- 
less airs and impulsive manners as 
the genuine expressions of a guile- 
less, light-hearted nature, and now 
looking on them as nothing better 
than the cunning frauds of an ac- 
complished intriguante. Nothing 
could be more charming and pre- 
possessing than her whole tone 
and manner this evening. When 
Mademoiselle Euphrasie, the semp- 
stress, arrived with her embroidery 
and collars, as previously arranged, 
it was pleasant to witness the real 
and unaffected interest Victorine 
displayed in the young work- 
woman. She had so many ques- 


tions to ask about Euphrasie’s 
blind mother, and her birds, and 


her needlework, and was so anxious 
to know whether she read the 
Meditations she gave her last New 
Year’s Day, and how many times 
she had been to church in the 
month, &c., that I was not sur- 
prised at the look, half of reproach, 
half of triumph, Rutter turned 
upon me. For days together, at 
times, | felt myself captivated by 
this brown-eyed, olive-cheeked 
fay who had cast a spell upon us 
all, and wondered at and blamed 
the suspicions I had formed, Again 
the hoof would peep forth from 
the fairy skirts of this nymph, and 
my old distrustfulness return. To 
the others, however, these vacil- 
lations were unknown. Mrs. Rut- 
ter and Kate regarded Mademoi- 
selle Victorine with very friendly 
feelings, and in Rutter’s eyes, I 
could see, she was fast becoming 
the embodiment of all that was 
fair and good. It was a subject 
though, which, after the short dis- 
cussion above, we tacitly ignored. 
Whatever slight and indefinable 
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difference may at this time have 
begun to arise in the old relations 
between myself and my friend, I 
am convinced that we neither of 
us willed or aided it by any con- 
scious act of our own. We spent 
our time as before, rambled toge- 
ther all over the neighbourhood, 
read geology or French on rainy 
days, and once made a week’s ex- 
cursion in the autumn amongst 
the mountains. Rutter was gay 
and cheerful as the day was long. 
His whole nature seemed to have 
thriven under the new influences 
about him. He was broader shoul- 
dered, Wrowner, and (Kate said) 
three inches taller than ever. I 
know that wherever he went he 
was liked and admired, and many 
a time have I seen some rough 
wearer of sabots doff his cap, or 
heard a brown peasant-woman wish 
us a pleasant good day, won by the 
handsome face of ‘ce brave jeune 
Anglais’ as he passed them on the 
road. Coming home from the seven 
days’ tour I have alluded to, we 
passed through a wretched village 
where there was dearth and desti- 
tution, owing to the long summer’s 
heat having dried up the water 
springs and burnt the vines and 
standing corn, It was a poor out- 
cast sort of place, on the confines 
of an arid tract of barren lava-like 
soil. We should probably have 
hurried through the place quickly 
enough, for we were anxious to 
reach home ere nightfall, had nota 
sudden desire to peep into the in- 
terior of the little church by the 
wayside seized Rutter, and leaping 
the low wall that skirted the small 
enclosure of graves and crosses, he 
disappeared in the shadow of the 

orch, whilst I awaited him on the 
ench of the dirty auberge oppo- 
site. 

He was longer absent than I ex- 
pected, and I turned into the little 
inn to ask for some wine, for the 
afternoon was sultry though the 
summer was drawing to an end. 
Whilst I was consuming the dubi- 
ous liquid, that the sullen, sickly- 
looking host lounging at the doer 
in a red cap and wooden shoes 
had placed before me, I observed 
a shabbily-dressed priest coming 
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along the street. He was a tall 
man, but he walked with his head 
cast down and with a slow toil- 
worn gait, not in character with 
the size and muscular development 
of his limbs. 

‘There goes the poor curé,’ I 
soliloquized, ‘worn out with the 
cares of this miserable place.’ 

The priest’s features were over- 
shadowed by his broad flapping 
hat ; but as he drew near the door 
he raised his head for a moment, 
and a pair of hollow eyes and a 
closely-shaven cadaverous face 
were turned on me. I recollect 
the strange sort of shock that ran 
through me under that momentary 
gaze. That single glance from the 
priest’s piercing eyes haunted me 
for days to come. It was not that 
my sympathies were in any way 
interested, for on inquiry I found 
that the toiling parish priest, as L 
had supposed, was in reality a 
stranger, and unknown to the sullen 
host, who had raised his cap to his 
reverence as he passed by. It was 
more a vague passing fear that 
seized me—a fear as indescribable 
as it seemed unreasonable and un- 
provoked. But reason with myself 
as I would, I could not help asso- 
ciating the priest’s pale face with 
bygone occurrences in which it 
was impossible he could have had 
any share, and connecting him 
with coming danger in the future. 
The glance of those hollow eyes 
troubled my rest for nights to 
come. Rutter re-appeared a few 
minutes after, and we resumed our 
journey. 

It was late ere we reached home, 
and the lights were gleaming from 
the salon windows as we tramped 
along the broad path up to the 
house, with our knapsacks on our 
backs. 

‘Let us take a peep at them,’ 
said Rutter, and we stole quietly 
up to an open window in the shadow 
of the orange-trees. 

Under the soft lustre of the wax 
lights in the candelabra overhead 
sat Mrs, Rutter, reading aloud, with 
the two young girls, dressed in 
white muslin, seated at her feet on 
either side. Madame de Longue- 
ville, in her pearly grey silk, dozed 
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in her arm-chair as usual; and the 
young lieutenant, Monsieur Sabre- 
ton, in his tight uniform, stood 
leaning against the chimneypiece, 
regarding the group in the centre 
of the room, 

‘ Sabreton, there? muttered Rut- 
ter. ‘They are all so intent on 
the reading, we might stand here 
unobserved all night. They make 
a pretty group, don’t they? 

But it was not so easy to remain 
unnoticed as Rutter thought. One 
sharp pair of eyes roaming round 
detected us ere long, and a little 
scream from Mademoiselle Victo- 
rine announced the discovery. In 
another minute we had mace our 
entry through the window, and 
Rutter was embracing his mother 
and sister, who were delighted to 
welcome us home again. 

Monsieur Sabreton had been a 
frequent visitor since the evening 
of his first introduction, and as he 
played the flute and could take a 
part in charades when well drilled 
to his part, he was accounted an 
acquisition. He stood high in the 
good graces of Madame de Longue- 
ville, who pronounced him a model 
for the young provincials; but 
with Mademoiselle it was difficult 
to tell what position he occupied, 
her behaviour towards him alter- 
nating between the most distant 
coldness and a certain curious cor- 
diality she at times assumed. ‘To- 
night the cold fit was on, and her 
treatment of Monsieur Ludovic was 
magnificently disdainful ; so much 
so indeed that her hauteur actually 
drove the young lieutenant away, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Rutter’s in- 
vitation to him to stay supper. 
With a frown upon his face that 
deepened as he bowed to Made- 
moiselle Victorine, Monsieur Ludo- 
vic quitted the salon shortly after 
we entered. 

‘Oh, I am so glad he has left us 
to ourselves, cried Victorine. ‘Now 
you can enjoy the adventures of 
the travellers without interruption. 
I know you wanted to get rid of 
him, did you not? Victorine put 
her arm round Kate’s waist, as she 
spoke, ‘so I did not care being 
guilty of a little rudeness to Mon- 
sieur Ludovic,’ 
x2 
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It certainly was a relief to find 
ourselves alone, and Rutter bright- 
ened up so that we sat over the 
supper-table till midnight, recount- 
ing the exploits of the past week, 
and displaying the various results 
of our botanical and geological re- 
searches contained in our knap- 
sacks, 

The next time MonsieurSabreton 
favoured us with his society, Ma- 
demoiselle Victorine made amends 
for her conduct by a more gracious 
demeanour towards the young 
officer. It was an occasion of some 
little ceremony. We had taken to 
acting charades since the evenings 
grew longer, and one night some- 
body had proposed that we should 
get upa little play of Scribe, and 
act it amongst ourselves for our 
own amusement, It had passed off 
so well that Monsieur de Bois-sec, 
the only stranger present, begged 
that we would repeat the perform- 
ance before our friends. We were 
hesitating as to whether we should 
do so or not, when Monsieur de 
Bois-sec turned the scale by pro- 
posing to write a play for us suited 
to the capabilities of the troupe, 
and giving a strong réle to Mrs. 
Rutter. 

‘I have a manuscript by me half 
finished. I will complete it and 
adopt any suggestions you like, 
madame, concluded the amateur 
poet with enthusiasm; ‘only comply 
with my request.’ 

It was difficult to refuse, and so 
it was agreed that the play should 
be written, and Monsieur de Bois-sec 
had come this evening to give us 
the first reading. 

The audience comprised no one 
but our own household, and Mon- 
sieur Sabreton, who had taken a 
part with us in the comedy of 
Scribe. We were all of course on 
the tiptoe of expectation to hear 
what Monsieur de Bois-sec had 
produced. To our great satisfac- 
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tion, we were quickly interested in 
the piece. As soon as it was done, 
everybody expressed approval. 
Monsieur de Bois-sec had furnished 
us with a very effective drama. 

‘Let us do the thing in proper 
style, mother, if we undertake it 
at all’ cried Rutter, all fire and 
animation, now he was once roused. 
‘I propose that we issue invita- 
tions for all our acquaintances 
round, and that Madame de Lon- 
gueville also asks any of her friends 
she pleases. Why not have the 
old music saloon fitted up for the 
occasion? It would make a first- 
rate theatre. What say you, Ha- 
milton,’ he added, aside, in English, 
‘to our opening ‘Theatre Royal’ 
St. Barbe, and giving representa- 
tions from our great poet Williams 
Shaks-pére, as our neighbours here 
call him? 

Seeing the eagerness with which 
her children entered wpon the idea 
(Kate was quite as enthusiastic as 
her brother), Mrs. Rutter’s consent 
was not long withheld. We set 
about the distribution of the parts, 
and fixed a first rehearsal then and 
there. It was resolved that the 
large saloon should be converted 
into a theatre, and a committee of 
management (with Monsieur de 
Bois-sec at the head) was formed 
to carry out the arrangements con- 
templated. 

‘It is the most charming idea in 
the world,’ cried Mademoiselle Vic- 
torine, clapping her hands with 
delight. ‘How often haveI wished 
to take a part in a real play! And 
then to see that dreadful hall of 
phantoms changed into a beautiful 
theatre, all bright with lights and 
flowers and decorations—oh, it will 
be superb! Did I not always say 
you were the good fairy of my 
existence, dear, dear madame ‘’ 
And the tears actually glistened in 
the young girl’s eyes as she pressed 
Mrs. Rutter’s hand to her lips. 
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NORTH AND 


SOUTH. 


THE CONTROVERSY IN A COLLOQUY. 
BY A WHITE REPUBLICAN. 


PART LIL. 


Scene: Washington. 


ORTH, Vil bet ten thousand 

dollars that Abraham Lincoln 
will be the next President of the 
United States. 

South. And I will bet twice ten 
thousand dollars that he will be 
the last | 

North. What do you mean ? 

South. | mean that in the event 
of the election of a sectional Pre- 
sident, the Southern States will 
secede from the Union. 

North, But we shall not iet you 
go. 

South, Then we shall go without 
your ‘ letting.’ 

North. Then we shall force you 
to come back, 

South. You cannot force us. In 
the first place, you have not the 
right ; and in the second place, you 
have not the power. 

North. Nonsense! As to the 
right of a State to secede from the 
Federal Union, I admit that it is a 
question about which people differ ; 
but as to the power to prevent it, 
why we can out-number you five to 
one. Have you forgotten South 
Carolina’s ‘ nullification’ threats in 
the days of President Jackson ; and 
how ‘ Old Hickory’s’ by-the-eternal 
oath to hang the first man who 
dared to raise his hand in rebellion 
against the Union, brought the 
nullifiers to terms, and has kept 
them quiet for thirty years! 

South, And have you forgotten 
that your pet Massachusetts, which 
balances South Carolina in ultra- 
ism, sectionalism, or ‘State pride, 
has repeatedly threatened to retire 
from the Union in consequence of 
unpalatable legislation at Washing- 
ton? Would to heaven she had 
gone out and all New England 
with her. The remaining States 
might possibly have got on in har- 


Time: Before the Election. 


mony. The fact is, your New Eng- 
land Puritanism, or Pharisaism, 
is an incompatible element in the 
‘body politic.” . Having seceded 
from Old England for the ostensible 
purpose of enjoying ‘religious 
toleration,’ you have always been, 
from the time of the landing of the 
Mayflower at Plymouth, in 1620, 
down to the present time, the most 
intolerant and bigoted people on 
earth. You have burnt Quakers, 
hung Baptists, drowned witches 
and slaughtered Indians, all in the 
name of religion—all for the sake 
of ‘liberty of conscience” And 
now you are going to play the 
tyrant with the South, and give us 
a taste of your meddling, pro- 
selyting, persecuting spirit, the 
moment your sectional party comes 
into power. I tell you very em- 
phatically we shall not submit 
to it. 

North. You cannot help it. We 
have the power, and the will to 
enforce it. You cannot scare us 
any longer with the bugbear of 
Secession. It is an old dodge of 
the ‘ Fire-eaters’ to frighten us into 
supporting the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency. But it 
wont do; the game is played out. 
Besides, with the radical split in 
the Democratic party—thanks to 
‘Old Buck’ — between the two 
candidates, Douglas and Brecken- 
ridge, ‘Old Abe’ will walk over the 
course. So I will leave you until 
after the election, with the renewal 
of my offer—ten thousand dollars— 
that the Republican candidate, the 
honest Illinois Rail-Splitter, will 
be our next President. 

South. Union-Splitter, you ma) 
say ; for I repeat that, if elected, 
he will be the Jast President of 
these thirty-four United States. 
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PART II. 
Scene: New York. Time: After the Election. 


ORTH. Well, I told you so. 

We have won the victory. 
‘Old Abe’ is elected. We have 
got you now. 

South. You have got more than 
you bargained for. 

North. What do you mean? 

South. I mean that if you carry 
out your threats, you have got war 
with your election, and a war in 
which you will get the worst of it 
in the end. 

North. Pooh! pooh! You might 
as well get off of that high horse at 
once, and come down gracefully, 
like the coon to Captain Scott, 
without waiting to be fired at. All 
this gas and bluster before the 
election was only meant for political 
effect. Let us talk soberly now. 


Surely you can’t deny that Lincoln 
is constitutionally elected, and, of 
course, there is nothing left but 
submission to 
eople. 
oa. 


South, That blasphemous proverb 


the voice of the 
Vox populi, vor Dei, you 


is a lie; and never more so than in 
the application you giveit. Lincoln 
is not the choice of the American 
people. He is in the minority by 
a million of votes. And had not 
Buchanan schemed for his own re- 
election, thereby breaking up the 
Democratic party, this’ Union- 
Splitter would not have been 
elected. : 

North. You admit, then, that he 
ts elected according to law ; and 
that, when legally inaugurated on 
the 4th of March, he will be the 
Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and clothed with 
the highest Executive functions of 
the Government ? 

South. I admit it. 

North. And do you not also 
admit the duty of submission ? 

South. No. And what is more, 
we will not submit. We regard 
your President and your party, not 
only as political but as personal 
enemies ; and despairing of having 
a done us in the Legislative 
ialls of Congress, we intend to take 


no further part in the administra- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

North, But we shall compel you. 

South, What, compel us to re- 
main in the Union against our 
will! Compel us to send represen- 
tatives to Washington, to sit in a 
helpless minority, the impotent 
witnesses of your hostile legislation ! 
Compel our senators to remain in 
the Chambers, listening to sectional 
abuse, while powerless to check 
partizan patronage and_ political 
corruption! Why, the old proverb 
that tells us, we ‘cannot compel a 
horse to drink,’ should teach you a 
wiser philosophy than this compul- 
sion doctrine ; it is a direct viola- 
tion of the first principle of Repub- 
licanism, which professes to derive 
all authority from the people. I 
do not believe the Government 
will be mad enough to attempt it. 

North. No more do I believe 
that a single State in the Union 
will dare to secede. (Noise in the 
strect,) 

South, What is all this rabble in 
Broadway, with music, banners, 
fireworks, and yells that ‘make 
night hideous ? 

North. These are our glorious 
‘Wide Awakes,’ celebrating the 
Lincoln victory. They are com- 
posed, mainly, of our noble firemen, 
target companies, trades unions, 
German turners, lrish associations, 
&e. &e. :—hard-fisted, rough-and- 
ready fellows, who can fight as well 
as vote. We are mainly indebted 
to them for yesterday's triumph ; 
and they are all impatient for a 
march ‘away down South in 
Dixie, on the first overt act-~of 
Secession. (Hisses from the crowd 
on the steps of the New York Hotel.) 
—Charge! Wide Awakes, sack the 
hotel! Drive every d——d Sou- 
therner from the house! Hang the 
proprietor who harbours them !— 
(Police interfere ; the riot rs quetted.) 

South. I see the violent and vin- 
dictive spirit of your people ; and 
if wiser counsels do not prevail at 
Washington, war between the North 
and South is inevitable; and, to 
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quote the words of Patrick Henry 
to the Virginian Legislature in the 
days of the Revolution, ‘ Let it 
come.’ 

North. And come it will like a 
whirlwind, and sweep you all into 
the Gulf, unless you submit and 
become loyal to the incoming Ad- 
ministration. But we have no fear 
of civil war; the contest would be 
too unequal. We have the money 
and the means to crush out every 
State south of ‘ Mason and Dixon’s 
line,’ even were they all united in 
a body against us. But that is not 
possible. I believe, notwithstand- 
ing all your threats of Secession, 
that the Union feeling in the South 
is quite strong enough to keep the 
South iz the Union ; and that such 
fire-eatersand demagogues as Davis, 
Yancey, Slidell, and Benjamin 
would be in danger of their lives 
among their own constituents were 
they to make the first move for the 
dissolution of the Union. 

South, How little you know us! 
The demagogues, as you designate 
our political leaders, are slower 
than the people who are urging 
them on. For more than thirty 
years, under the adverse legislation 
of the Federal Congress, and the 
malignant misrepresentations of 
your Anti-slavery pulpit and press, 
the people of the South have been 
morally preparing for the inevi- 
table separation ; and we have now 
an entire generation thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity, and 
thoroughly educated for the con- 
flict it may cost. The movement 
springs from conviction, not from 
caprice; and so you will find it, 
should the new Administration be 
so blind as to adopt the policy of 
coercion. 

North, But pray, what is your 
grievance! How and where does 
the Union hurt you? 

South, 1t. would take a volume 
to answer these questions. But I 
will give the burthen of our com- 
plaint in few words, The interests 
of the North and South are incom- 
patible—antagonistic ; and mutual 
harmony and happiness depend on 
mutual interest. ‘There can be no 
profitable or lasting union between 
parties, where all the benefits of the 
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perinenhep are on one side. The 
ederal Union is now composed of 
Free and Slave States; and I do 
not believe that they can possibly 
get on together peacefully ; not so 
much in consequence of your anti- 
slavery sentiment, as of your anti- 
Southern legislation. As for the 
abolitionism of the North, we re- 
gard it simply as hypocrisy—a 
mere excuse for political and social 
hostility. It is comparatively but 
a few years since all the Northern 
States tolerated slavery, and only 
abolished it because it did not pay ; 
and as for the Slave Trade, which 
the South does not approve, there 
is scarcely a port in the North that 
is not now, directly or indirectly, 
engaged in it. Many of your 
richest merchants of Boston, Pro- 
vidence, Newport, and New York 
laid the foundations of their for- 
tune by importing ‘live stock.’ 
New England and Old England 
combined to sow the South with 
the seed of Africa; and now they 
lift up their hands in holy horror 
at the black harvest. ‘O ye hypo- 
crites !’ But this is not our greatest 
grievance. The Abolitionists annoy 
us by their buzzing ; and now and 
then steal a thousand dollars from 
our pockets by seducing a negro 
from a comfortable ‘ situation for 
life, into the ‘land of liberty, to 
freeze or starve. Both the nuisance 
and the theft are trifling in com- 
parison with the injury inflicted by 
Federallegislation ; andthe moment 
the Free States numbered a majo- 
rity, our condition became hopeless. 
We might as well be without re- 
presentation at Washington, as to 
go there merely to encounter an 
inexorable majority in favour of 
protective tariffs, and other mea- 
sures designed to rob the South 
and enrich the North. When the 
colonies separated from the ‘ Mo- 
ther country,’ taxation without 
representation was the sole cause 
of complaint, And what did the 
taxation imposed by Great Britain 
amount to in comparison with the 
clippings of your Morrill Taritis¢ 
Why, every bale of cotton we ship 
to Europe is clipt thirteen times 
by bankers, brokers, and ‘ agents,’ 
before it reaches the consumer ; 
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and the manufactured products 
which we get in return are taxed 
all the way back to us. And yet 
you expect to go on shearing us 
like sheep, who must neither bleat 
nor kick! I tell you the Union 
has become the synonym of oppres- 
sion; the Stars and Stripes the 
ensign of tyranny. We have de- 
liberately resolved to throw off the 
yoke, and to establish our indepen- 
dence. 

North, You will find it hard to 
kick against the pricks. We have 
ten bayonets to your one. Besides, 
there are four millions of slaves to 
rise up under your feet, and glut 
their thirst for vengeance; while 
England and all Europe would 
join us, if need be, in putting down 
the rebellion. Think twice before 
you rush to swift destruction. 

South, Our slaves will rise to 
fight for us, not against us. The 
interest of England will over-ride 
her sentiment. She will have our 
cotton in spite of Exeter-hall. She 
has £70,000,000 invested in three 
thousand cotton mills; giving em- 
ployment to 500,000 persons, en- 
riching 100,000 ‘ cotton lords.’ For 
the last five years our crop has 
averaged above 3,650,000 bales, and 
these bales freight Northern ships 
and supply English mills. The de- 
struction of one year’s cotton crop 
will cause a famine in Europe. As 
for thinking twice, we have already 
done it, and are now quite beyond 
it. Our people have counted the 
cost before going into this warfare, 
and they are determined to stake 
everything upon the issue. In the 
meantime, we do not believe the 
Federal Government will ever at- 
tempt to carry your threat of coer- 
cion into execution. He that 
taketh the sword shall perish by 
the sword. We do not intend to 
commit any act of aggression. All 
we ask is to be let alone; to retire 
in peace ; and to establish friendly 
relations with the North. People 
may be friends who cannot agree 
as partners in business. Men and 
women may live on good terms 
with one another, who could not 
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endure to be yoked together by the 
bonds of matrimony. When the 
bee-hive is too full, the bees 
‘swarm; when families are too 
large, they divide and colonize; 
and when Republics spread too far 
and involve incongruous elements 
and opposing interests, they break 
to pieces. If we do not separate 
now, we must hereafter. If 
30,000,000 cannot live together in 
peace, surely 100,000,000 could not ; 
and this will be the census of the 
United States before the year 1goo, 
if the ratio of increase continues. 
Do you suppose the Government of 
England could last a year, Conser- 
vative and excellent as it is, if her 
200,000,000 of subjects were all 
compacted on one continent, or 
even on one hemisphere? It is 
only the balancing of remote colo- 
nies that keeps the machinery of 
the British Government in harmo- 
nious operation. But even this 
system of political adjustments and 
compensations could not stand the 
collision of Freedom and Slavery— 
that ‘irrepressible conflict,’ which 
sooner or later must result in the 
dissolution of the American Union. 

North. In answer to all this, we 
say in the words of Jackson, ‘ the 
Union must and shall be pre- 
served ; and if ‘ Old Hickory’ had 
hung John C. Calhoun, an omis- 
sion of duty which he regretted on 
his death-bed, we should not have 
heard a whisper of Secession, during 
the present century, at least. 

South, Is not this very conversa- 
tion a proof conclusive that we 
never can agree? Is it better to 
keep up an eternal wrangle in the 
Union, than to live in peace out of 
the Union? With such incom- 
patible opinions, tempers, and inte- 
rests, is it not wiser to separate 
than to remain tied only to quar- 
rel? 

North, It is our interest to hold 
on to you, and we will not let you 
go. 

South, Thank you for the honest 
confession. It is indeed for your 
interest to tax us, to subordinate 
us. But we wILL co, 
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PART IIL 


Seid 


: Washington, 


ORTH (solus), It was a mistake 

not to evacuate Fort Sumter. It 
was a mistake not to listen to the 
Comunissioners of the South. The 
difficulty might have been settled. 
But it is too late now. We are in 
for it. Governments must never 
repent. Wetake no steps backward, 
The alarm for the safety of Wash- 
ington, and the appeal to the 
patriotism of the people to avenge 
the insult to the flag, have produced 
the desired etfect. ‘The 75,000 men 
called for by the President, have 
come with great alacrity to defend 
the capital ; the war will be popu- 
lar. No Northern politician will 
dare oppose it. It will give em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands 
of voters who make Presidents, 
and it will enable partizan snecu- 
lators to make fortunes. We shall 
have an easy victory over the South, 
while making military titles by 
thousands, and dispensing money 
by hundreds of millions. If there 


should be any hard fighting, which 
we doubt, we will push the vaga- 
bond democracy, consisting mostly 


of German and Irish emigrants, 
into the front ranks, and thus get 
‘rid of our political enemies and 
paupers while thinning the lines 
of our Secession adversaries, This 
will be killing at least two birds 
with one stone. And then the 
epaulettes we will put upon the 
shoulders of our Republican friends, 
while the knapsacks are strapped 
to the backs of the democrats. Oh, 
isn’t it capital, a sort of ‘ poetic 
justice’ that must delight the gods! 
Never before did a party come into 
power with so glorious an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding its friends and 
punishing its enemies. We will 
conciliate our shipping merchants 
by purchasing their ships; our 
manufacturers by increasing tariffs ; 
and our farmers and butchers by 
unlimited contracts for grain, and 
whisky, and beef. If any Northern 
sympathizer with the South dares 
to speak, we will send him to 
prison ; and if any journalist utters 
a voice for peace, we will silence 
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his press, and him too. It is true, 
the President has no right to de- 
clare war, nor to move the mili- 
tary from one State to another ; 
but necessity knows no law; and 
the Constitution must give way to 
the emergency. Neither has the 
President the right to arrest and 
imprison citizens without due pro- 
cess of law; but never mind that, 
the people will sustain him ; and 
as every friend of the South must 
be a traitor, Fort Lafayette is the 
best place for him. The war is 
popular with the masses ; all wars 
are ; and wve to him who presumes 
to oppose the cataract of Avernus. 
Our three living ex-Presidents, Fill- 
more, Pierce, and Buchanan, who 
have always been specially friendly 
to the South, will keep discreetly 
quiet; while such orators as 
Everett, Cushing, and Dickinson, 
the distinguished champions of 
Southern rights and interests, will 
chime in with the music of the 
masses, and sing peans to the 
glorious Union; although Mr. 
Everett did say a few months ago 
that, ‘if the South was determined 
to go, in God’s name let her go in 
peace.” Charles O’Coner, the logi- 
cian, and James § Thayer, the 
rhetorician of the Conservatives, 
will maintain a dignified and indig- 
nant silence ; Fernando Wood will 
subside during the storm; the 
New York Herald can be bought ; 
and the New York News can be 
suppressed, The Border States can 
be kept down by the bayonet, until 
the Cotton States are whipped back 
into the Union. We shall block- 
ade every Southern port, and no 
foreign Power will dare to inter- 
fere. All looks well. The taking 
of Fort Sumter has thoroughly 
aroused the North. The city of 
Charleston shall be burnt, and 
sown with salt, and its harbour 
shall be destroyed for ever. South 
Carolina, first in the Secession 
movement, shall be the first to 
suffer, the last to be forgiven. 
South (solus). The North is mad. 
The war is begun. We are eleven 
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States against twenty-three ; ten 
millions against twenty millions ; 
and a third, at least, of our popu- 
lation slaves. So much the better; 
they can take care of the crops 
while we take care of the enemy. 
The North has the advantage of us 
in numbers, and in munitions of 
war. But we are strong in the 
unity of our people, and in the 
justice of our cause. The favour 
of the God of Battles must ever be 
with those who are acting in self- 
defence—fighting for their families 
and their homes—for their lives 
and their liberties. 

Our people have an absolute 
belief in the right of Secession ; 
and the formidable preparation to 
force us back into the Union has 
not only weaned us from all attach- 
ment to the North, but converted 
every man, woman, and child of 
the South into a bitter, persistent, 
and conscientious enemy. We have 
hitherto counted on friends in the 
North, who, by their votes in 
Congress, by public speeches, news- 
paper articles, and personal as- 
surances, have led us to believe 
that they were ‘friends indeed,’ 
who would be ‘friends in need ; 
but, with here and there an excep- 
tion, we do not hear from them 
now, except in the ranks of our 
adversaries, Some have been 
frightened, or bribed into silence ; 
and others have been bought by 
military or diplomatic ‘honours 
and emoluments.’ The rare and 
honourable instances of Northern 
men who have remained true to 
their life-long professions, sacri- 
ficing everything to the integrity 
of their principles, reminding us of 
the fidelity of that Miltonic hero, 
who— 


Faithful among the faithless stood, 
Faithful only he— 


we shall remember more befittingly 


hereafter. There will ever be a 
place for them, and for their 
children’s children, in the warm 
heart of the South in the better 
days that are coming. The eleven 
states now constituting our new Con- 
federacy have seceded pro formd and 
for ever, Each State in formal con- 
vention has solemnly declared the 
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deliberate will of the people. We 
have sent Commissioners to Wash- 
ington to propose an equitable 
settlement of the affairs of the late 
partnership. We were willing to 
assume our proportion of the Federal 
liabilities, and to account for the 
Federal property then in our pos- 
session. Our Commissioners, like 
those sent to King George befuore 
the Declaration of Independence, 
to quote the language of that day, 
‘were spurned from the fuot of the 
throne.’ We are charged with steal- 
ing Federal property, which be- 
longed to us as much as to the 
North. Our people keenly feel the 
insult ; and they will fight to the 
death. We have well-trained 
generals ; and, if fewer men, better 
soldiers than the North. They 
will blockade our ports, but not so 
stringently that it will not be now 
and then broken ; and, if European 
diplomatists stick to the letter of 
international law, they will not 
respect a blockade unless it is 
‘efiective. President Davis and 
Vice-President Stephens have the 
fullest confidence of the people; 
and they have called to their aid a 
Cabinet of patriotic and practical 
men. Beauregard, Lee, Johnston, 
Jackson, and Magruder, are brave 
and skilful officers, who know how 
to train men, and how to handle 
them. The clergy are with us; 
the women are with us; and we go 
into the conflict sustained by a 
sense of duty and a feeling of 
solemn joy. 

North. This Bull Run defeat is 
a ‘stunner.’ We must have more 
men. The road to Richmond is 
not so easy to travel as we imagined, 
The South has managed to scrape 
together a larger army than we 
expected; and they fight like 
devils. it is a wonder they did 
not follow our retreating troops 
into Washington ; they could have 
taken the capital without resistance ; 
the panic was so great that our 
army would not have stopped run- 
ning before they reached Phila- 
delphia, had the ‘Black Horse 
Cavalry’ with a bugle kept on 
chasing them. This confession is 
humiliafing; but we have made 
the foolish and fatal mistake of 
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underrating theenemy. The lesson 
will do us good. M’Dowell will 
not be caught napping a second 
time. Another month for the 
army to recuperate, and we'll be in 
Richmond. Curse the New York 
Tribune, that kept urging us 
‘on to Richmond; and telling us 
the day before the battle the South 
had not 30,000 men under arms, 
and the day after the run that it 
had 110,000 soldiers at Manassas! 
These newspapers must publish no 
more war news without permission 
of the Secretary of War; and, by 
the way, Cameron must leave the 
Cabinet. He is giving out con- 
tracts to his friends and relatives 
by hundreds of millions, We must 
get rid ofhim. But we can’t afford 
to lose his influence. He has too 
many friends in Pennsylvania. 
Let us reward him for his ‘ patriot- 
ism’ by the Mission to Russia— 
and 19,000 dollars a year. Stanton 
will be more economical, if less 
yielding. Scott also must be sacri- 
ficed as General-in-Chief of the 
army. ‘The impatient masses, at 
the malignant dictation of the 
Tribune, attribute to ‘Old Fuss and 


Feathers’ the defeat at Manassas, 
and the delay in getting to Rich- 


mond. It is a delicate business ; 
but a flattering speech from the 
President, complimentary resolu- 
tions from Congress, and a ‘ roving 
Commission’ to Europe, with 
Thurlow Weed to write a few letters 
for him to the newspapers, will 
save the amour propreot the veteran 
generalissimo; while ‘Young Napo- 
leon M’Clellan’ will galvanise the 
‘Boa Constrictor stratagem into 
new activity, and crush out the 
rebellion ‘befure next frost.’ All 
right. The Bull Run mishap has 
woke us up, and done us good. 
Call out 500,000 more men ; issue 
a few hundred millions more of 
Government paper, and the job 
will be finished. By the way, Eng- 
land and France have recognised 
the South as belligerents. ‘l'his is 
an insult. But it will keep. 

South, Heavy work. ‘Thus far 
our victories over the enemy have 
rather served to strengthen him, 
and to weaken us. We are feeling 
too secure, too confident. A defeat 
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or two would prove a tonic to the 
South. No doubt we shall have 
them, for such is the fortune of 
war, but in the end we shall 
triumph. In the meantime, it is 
sad to contrast the calibre, or qua- 
lity of the two armies. Our ranks 
are filled with gentlemen; with 
men who own the soil they are de- 
fending; the ranks of the enemy 
are more than two-thirds made up 
of hireling foreigners. It is said 
that Colonel ‘Billy Wilson,’ for- 
inerly an ‘emigrant runner,’ after- 
wards a New York alderman, made 
a speech to his regiment of * gaol- 
birds,’ on leaving home for Pensa- 
cola, of which the following is a 
verbatim report :—‘ Feller sogers ! 
we are going to subdergate the 
South, and then to confisticate their 
property. We belong to the Angola 
Saxony race, which can’t be beat, 
by ——! This gallant regiment 
afterwards mutinied because their 
trousers were not provided with 
pockets for the watches which they 
expected to steal from the corpses 
of Southern gentlemen! Is it any 
wonder that we are growing despe- 
rate? The marvel is, that the 
‘black flag’ has not long since been 


adopted. 

North. More men and more 
money. Over 700,000 soldiers in 
the field, or rather on the muster 
rolls—the largest army in the world. 
We have only to move, and Rich- 
mond is ours. ‘The arch-traitor 
Davis must be already preparing 
for a flight into Texas ; but Curtis 
will be there to catch him, 

South. Yancey returns from Eng- 
land disappointed at the giving up 
of the 7'rent prisoners. He says 
there is no hope at present from 
abroad. The battle-field is our 
only field of diplomacy. Vessels 
are constantly being fitted out from 
Lendon and Liverpool with arms 
and munitions of war: some will 
get in, others will be caught, and 
we must trust entirely to our own 
resources, There are plenty of 
English speculators who will hazard 
the blockade in the hope of large 
profits, especially since the under- 
writers at ‘ Lloyd’s’ will take the 
war risks at fifteen per cent. on the 
vessel and cargo. These men make 
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loud professions of their friendship 
for us, whereas they are simply 
taking advantage of our necessities 
to get exorbitant prices for their 
goods. It isa selfish world we live 
in, and much of what passes for 
patriotism and philanthropy has its 
mainspring in the pocket. 

North, A glorious victory in the 
South-west! We have beaten the 
rascally rebels at Corinth and taken 
ten thousand prisoners. A few 
days more and the job is done. 
True, our losses are large ; but like 
the pilgrims at Plymouth, we must 
conceal the graves of our dead, lest 
the savages learn our weakness. 
Send off the reporters. 

South. The Yankees will long re- 
member Corinth, or Shiloh, where 
not less than twenty thousand of 
them were counted among the dead, 
wounded, and missing. Beaure- 
gard’s masterly retreat, or rather 
removal of his great army, is one 
of the grandest military exploits of 
the war. After gaining an unequi- 
vocal victory over superior num- 
bers, lie suddenly 


Folds up his tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steals away. 


This adroit movement on the part 
of the Wellington of the South 
sorely puzzles and baffles the North. 
They know not where he will ‘ un- 
cover next. His command is asort 
of locomotive ‘masked battery,’— 
a mode of ‘surprise’ particularly 
annoying to the enemy. Halleck’s 
petulant ‘order, suppressing the 
etter-writers, shows that he is 
afraid of the truth. But the facts 
will leak out. The dead will all be 
counted by eyes watching for them 
at home, and the sergeants will 
know who do not answer to the 
roll-call. We have lost thousands 
on the battle-field of Shiloh ; but 
our officers are more proud than 
ashamed of the sacrifice. They 
conceal nothing in their official re- 
ports. Regiments that went into 
the fight a thousand strong glory 
in having left half their number 
‘dead on the field of honour!’ 
Sach competition for posts of dan- 
ger was never before seen ; and the 
last words of many a dying soldier 
of the South, whispered in his com- 
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rade’s ear, are, ‘1 die for my coun- 
try, and I die contented. Bury me 
on the field, boys!’ Heroes like 
these never die in vain ; and we all 
feel that the cause is worthy of the 
martyrs, and the martyrs worthy 
of the cause. Never were a people 
so loyal to their country, and yet 
our enemies denounce us as trai- 
tors ! 

North, Another glorious victory 
—most glorious of all! New Or- 
leans, the great commercial capital 
of the South, the proud and boast- 
ful ‘ Crescent City,’ with her 150,000 
inhabitants, is ours ; and the Stars 
and Stripes again floattriumphantly 
from the flagstaff of the Custom- 
house. We have now the control 
of the Mississippi from its source 
to its mouth—with the exception 
of Vicksburg, a nut easily cracked 
—and, with the reduction of Rich- 
mond and Charleston, soon to be 
achieved, this great and wicked re- 
bellion will be ended. Before the 
coming anniversary of the ever- 
glorious Fourth of July—never so 
glorious as we shall make it in this 
eventful year of 1862, by the com- 
memoration of a series of brilliant 
Union victories—the South will 
succumb, and Jeff. Davis will be 
on his knees at the White House, 
begging for mercy. We mean to 
give him justice instead. With the 
rebellion ‘crushed out,’ we shall 
then take Canada and Cuba, which 
will about indemnify us for the 
costs of the war. If these acqui- 
sitions are not sufficient, we will 
have a slice of Mexico, on which 
our cunning Minister, Corwin, has 
already negotiated a mortgage. 
The fact is, we are a great people ; 
and ours is a great and growing 
country. What is there on the 
face of the earth to compare with 
the Mississippi River, the Alleghany 
Mountains, Niagara Falls, the 
Mammoth Cave, the enterprise of 
the New York press, or the Grand 
Army of the Potomac, with the 
Young Napoleon at its head! Hip, 
hip, hurrah, for Old Abe, General 
M‘Clellan, and the American eagle! 

South, The North is hilarious 
over the fall of New Orleans, a 
bloodless and a bootless victory. 
The city might have been saved, 
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but it was not; and we leave the 
investigation to the Court already 
summoned at Richmond for the 
trial of General Lovell. In a mili- 
tary point of view the loss of the 
city is a gain to the Southern army, 
while the tyrannical and infamous 
conduct of the Federal General 
Butler has added a hundred thou- 
sand volunteers to our ranks, be- 
sides exciting the indignant sym- 
pathy of all Europe in behalf of 
the insulted and outraged ladies of 
New Orleans, who are treated as 
‘women of the town plying their 
vocation, simply because they 
could not entirely disguise the 
honest hatred they felt for the 
invaders! Did these Yankee hordes 
who have waded two thousand 
miles through the blood of our citi- 
zens expect to bereceived with smiles 
of welcome by the widows and 
orphans of their victims—by the 
mothers and wives whose gallant 
sons and husbands they had slain ? 
Rather let us ‘ welcome them with 
bloody hands to hospitable graves.’ 

We pity New Orleans; the heel 
of the oppressor is on her neck ; 
but the day of vengeance and of 
redemption draws near. The Con- 
federate army now consists of 
500,000 men, ‘whose bosoms are 
one, Never were a people so 
united, so determined, so confident 
in the justice and the ultimate 
triumph of their cause. The loss 
of New Orleans, Nashville, and 
Memphis neither discourages nor 
weakens us; on the contrary, it 
liberates an army more needed 
elsewhere, while it occupies 50,000 
Federals in ‘ garrison duty.’ A few 
more such victories will ruin our 
adversaries. 

North, A great battle near Rich- 
mond, with heavy loss on both 
sides, followed by a_ masterly 
‘strategic movement’ by M‘Clellan, 
who has retired to a more safe and 
healthy position on the banks of 
the James River, under the pro- 
tection of the gun-boats. Rich- 
mond is not quite taken, although 
it isnearer being taken than it was, 
in point of time, before our army 
retired thirty miles back! This is 
good enough logic for the masses, 
and will serve to keep their spirits 
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up and bring out the 300,000 fresh 
volunteers which the President 
thinks are now wanted to finish 
what he calls ‘the big job.’ The 
fact is, we have again been deceived 
by the lying newspapers, and while 
counting On an easy victory, we 
have been outnumbered two to 
one, and out-generalled by still 
greater odds. This seven days’ 
fight has been fearful, and M‘Clel- 
lan’s army is reduced since land- 
ing on the Peninsula from 110,000 
men to 55,000. Probably full one 
half of the loss is caused by the 
fevers of the marshes. But the 
public must not know the extent 
of the mortality, as drumming for 
recruits already is like calling 
‘ spirits from the vasty deep.’ The 
question is, Will they come? The 
Northern cities have been well 
skimmed of their scum; we must 
try and see what ‘ bounties’ will 
do; appeal to the poor man’s 
pocket, if we cannot fetch him by 
‘patriotism.’ But then, if we offer 
a premium of a hundred dollars to 
each recruit, the aggregate cost of 
enlistment, without equipment, of 
300,000 men is 30,000,000 of dollars 
more to be added to the war debt. 
However, this is but a trifle in 
comparison with the grand total; 
and Mr. Secretary Chase’s steam 
paper-mill is running night and 
day. We have already contracted 
the magnificent debt of 1,600,000,000 
of dollars since the beginning of 
the war, about eighteen months 
ago, and we can afford to owe it. 
Why should England have a larger 
debt than the United States? Are 
we not a greater country than 
England, and have we not always 
been told that the debt of Great. 
Britain has consolidated and con- 
served the Government of Great 
Britain?’ The American people do 
not mean to be outdone in any- 
thing, neither in the magnitude of 
their territory, their army, nor 
their indebtedness, They like to 
look at ‘big figures,’ and if they 
‘burst up’ or repudiate their lia- 
bilities, they will do it on the 
grandest scale the world has ever 
witnessed, Is it not considered 


more respectable in Wall-street to 
fail for a million dollars than a 
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thousand? It is an old proverb 
that ‘one might as well be hung 
for a sheep asa lamb.’ But this is 
a digression, We need not begin 
to bother our heads about payment 
yet. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof ; and this discomfiture 
of M‘Clellan is the most disastrous 
event that has occurred during the 
war. Our poor President is in a 
state of sad tribulation, and flies 
for counsel and consolation to the 
veteran General on the Hudson, 
and to the verdant General on the 
James. ‘More men’ is the uni- 
versal demand, and bounties are 
piled on bounties. Congress offers 
a premium, the States offer pre- 
miums, and the cities offer pre- 
miums—a triple bribe for men to 
volunteer for the salvation of the 
Union already destroyed, the saving 
of a vessel already broken! Such 
is really the melancholy state of 
the case, but the masses must not 
know it. We begin to be conscious 
of fatal mistakes, but it will never 
do to confess our errors, TheKing 
can de no wrong. The people must 
believe in the infallibility of the 
Government. The moment they 
begin to think and to criticize the 
management of affairs at Washing- 
ton, there is no predicting what 
may happen. Already there are 
divisions in the North, and symp- 
toms of reaction by no means 
agreeable to the official champions 
of the war. The democratic party 
is reorganizing for the local elec- 
tions, and the issue they mean to 
make will place the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration on the defensive. ‘The 
origin and conduct of the war will 
be discussed by every stump orator 
of the North, and the complaints 
of the democracy will be loud and 
deep; and more than all, the 
Abolitionistsare splitting the North 
as they have split the Union. The 
President, in his pathetic appeal to 
the Border States, complains that 
‘they are crowding him,’ and begs 
that the pressure may be relieved 
by emancipation of the slaves at a 
liberal compensation ; to which the 
Border States representatives in 
Congress reply by the following 
stubborn facts. According to the 
census of 1860:—- 
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Kentucky had 
Maryland. 
Virginia. . . 
Delaware. , 
Missouri . . 
Tennessee. . 


225,490 slaves. 
87,188 
490,887 
r1,798 
14,905 
275,784 
Making in the whole 1,106,112 
At the usual rate of valuation 
these would amount to $358,833,600 
Add for deportation and co- 
lonization $100 each =. 119,244,533 


And we have the enormous 
sumof . . . . «. $478,078,133 


But should Congress, in accor- 
dance with the President’s sugges- 
tion, appropriate 500,000,000 of 
dollars to purchase the slaves in 
the above named States, and send 
them all off to ‘somewhere’ in 
South America, as Mr. Lincoln 
proposes, it does not follow that 
we should be able to prevent the 
Border States from joining the 
Southern Confederacy, to which 
already they more than half belong ; 
while the balance is only kept in 
the Union by the force of Federal 
bayonets. Besides,the North would 
never consent to be taxed for such 
an object. Even the most zealous 
of the Abolitionists have never 
shown the disposition to make any 
very great pecuniary sacrifices for 
the sake of their ‘coloured bre- 
thren.’ On the contrary, they have 
made merchandize of their ‘ philan- 
thropy, and used the negro hobby 
to ride into political power and 
notoriety. Difficulties increase as 
we progress, or rather as we re- 
treat, and everybody feels that 
there are breakers ahead; while 
the pilot, who seems to be a little 
shaky, is evidently ‘ perplexed in 
the extreme.’ 

South. A solemn joy, too deep 
for utterance, pulses throughout 
the entire Confederacy, as the 
electric news flashes from city to 
city. Men’s eyes moisten with 
emotion as they silently grasp each 
other’s hands, while all hearts swell 
with feelings of devout thankful- 
ness for the great victory we have 
won. Women cry for joy, rather 
than grief, whose dear ones lie cold 
upon the field of death, waiting an 
indiscriminate burial, heroes with- 
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out tombs, and only their country 
for their monument. President 
Davis’s eloquent ‘Proclamation’ 
gives fittest expression to the grati- 
tude beaming from every eye, and 
quivering on every lip. Brief, 
earnest, patriotic, and devout, the 
London 7'imes has said well, that 
it is a manifesto of which no writer 
of the English language need feel 
ashamed :— 


Sotprers,—I congratulate you on the 
series of brilliant victories which under 
favour of Divine Providence you have 
lately won; and as the President of the 
Confederate States I do hereby tender 
you the thanks of the country whose just 
cause you have so skilfully and heroically 
saved. Ten days ago an invading army, 
vastly superior to you in numbers and 
materials of war, closely beleaguered your 
capital, and vauntingly proclaimed its 
speedy conquest. You marched to attack 
the enemy in his entrenchments. With 
well-directed movements and death-daring 
valour you charged upon him in his strong 
position, drove him from field to field overa 
distance of more than thirty-five miles, 
and, spite of his reinforcements, compelled 
him to seek shelter under cover of his 
gun-boats, where he now lies, cowering 
before the army he so lately derided and 
threatened with entire subjugation. The 
fortitude with which you have borne the 
trials and privations, the gallantry with 
which you have entered into each succes- 
sive battle, must have been witnessed to 
be fully appreciated; but a grateful 
people will not fail to recognise your 
deeds and bear you in loved remembrance. 
Well may it be said of you that you have 
done enough for glory; but duty to a 
suffering country and to the cause of 
constitutional liberty claims from you yet 
further efforts. Let it be your pride to 
relax in nothing which can promote your 
own future efficiency ; your own great 
object being to drive the invaders from 
your soil, carrying your standard beyond 
the outward boundaries of the Confede- 
racy, to wring from an unscrupulous foe 
the recognition which is the birthright of 
every independent community. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 


The aggregate loss of life in this 
memorable week of victories will 
probably never be accurately known 
until the final resurrection, when 
that awful ‘aceldama’ shall give 
up its dead ; but we believe 35,000 
Federals and 20,000 Confederates 
is an estimate as near the truth as 


President Davis's Proclamation. 
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the future historian of the war will 
ever be able to come. Enough of 
slaughter, one would think, to glut 
the vengeance of the combatants, 
and sicken the heart of the world. 
But even the most painful uncer- 
tainty in regard to the number and 
the names of the dead, cannot re- 
press the joyous demonstrations of 
our jubilant people. The bonfires 
and illuminations of Richmond, 
now no longer menaced by hordes 
of invaders, gleam triumphantly 
upon the broken lines of the flying 
foe far away beyond the banks of 
the Chickahominy. The material 
‘ spoils’ of the victory are immense, 
but these we do not stop to calcu- 
late. The moral effect of M‘Clellan’s 
defeat will hasten the recognition 
of the Confederacy, and thus vir- 
tually end the war. Our people 
are more than ever united, and 
therefore more than ever uncon- 
querable. We have great wrongs 
to avenge; but let us remember 
mercy, and not vengeance, in the 
day of our triumph. The inhuman 
outrages of such brutes as Butler, 
and such fiends as Turchin, have 
excited the protectors and defend- 
ers of our wives and daughters to 
a fearful pitch of exasperation ; 
and the honest wrath of a gallant 
people will not easily be restrained. 
But the day of legal as well as 
righteous retribution is coming, 
and we have a Government that 
will not wait for the mob to ad- 
minister justice. Be assured we 
shall make no peace with our ene- 
mies so long as that vilest of 
villains, who ‘shuts his eyes for 
two hours,’ while his beastly ruf- 
fians riot in rape and rapine, re- 
mains unhung. The cries of the 
innocent school-girls of Athens 
will bring to our aid the interven- 
tion of heaven. There are crimes 
which God alone has power ‘to 
punish ; and there are devils in- 
carnate for whom nothing less than 
the burning torments of an eternal 
hell can satisfy the divine idea of 
justice. 

North, A feeling of despondency 
and uneasiness is spreading among 
the masses. For the first time 
since 1776, the celebration of the 
Fourth of July dragged. There 
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seemed to be no elasticity in the 
crowds, no heartiness in the ‘sa- 
lutes, no ring in the huzzas, no 
soul in the fireworks, and no life in 
the sky-rockets. Everything fell 
fiat, amid the general gloom cast 
over the North by M‘Clellan’s de- 
feat—-M‘Clellan, of whom every- 
thing was promised, and everything 
expected, What resemblance his 
admirers can now discover between 
the ‘Young Napoleon’ and the 
Great Napoleon, we really cannot 
conceive, except that both have 
had their ‘ Waterloo,—with this 
difference: the one found it in his 
first battle, the other in his last, 

The Orleans Princes have sud- 
denly left us, and returned to Eu- 
rope ; so much the better for them 
and for our cause. Pleasant and 
brave young fellows enough ; but 
the presence of royalty, petted and 
promoted, has only excited feelings 
of jealousy in our democratic ranks ; 
and the Emperor of the French is 
not likely to regard us with more 
friendly eyes while ‘the seed of 
Banquo’ is flourishing in our midst. 
‘A pleasant trip home,’ shout the 
disrespectful Democracy, ‘to Mr. 
Paris and Mr. Chartres! The 
South is terribly indignant against 
the Princes, insisting that they had 
no business here, except as lookers- 
on, like other military gentlemen 
from various parts of Europe, who 
are practically studying ‘ the art of 
war’ on both sides, for the same 
reason that we sent officers to the 
Crimea. Certain it is, they have 
done us no good, and made them- 
selves hosts of Confederate and 
other enemies. It is supposed, 
however, they had an ulterior ob- 
ject in view in volunteering to 
‘flesh their maiden swords’ in the 
cause of the Union; and that as- 
surances were held out to them of 
both pecuniary and military aid in 
the day when the House of Orleans 
shall strike to recover the throne of 
France! But there is too much 
Napoleonism lingering among our 
people to permit the Government 
ever to take side with the Princes 
against the ‘ usurper.’ 

The following hint from the New 
York Times may prove an eye- 
opener to the Emperor: 
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The complications growing out of the 
attempts of European Powers to interfere 
in the affairs of this continent are looming 
up in tremendous proportions. Napoleon 
III. now stands in the foreground, but 
in the background other potentates are 
plainly visible. The Orleans Princes, tuo, 
are just entering upon the scene, and 
their sudden departure from the army of 
the Potomac for Europe may, we believe, 
be fully accounted for. As Napoleon 
advances in his Mexican schemes, Bona- 
pacte stock falls and Orleans stock rises. 
If England dreads Louis Napoleon more 
than she does a reconstructed and power- 
ful American Union, we may yet see 
England and the United States indirectly 
co-operating with the Orleans party to 
overthrow the French Emperor, and the 
logical consequence of this must be to 
render both England and France the 
friends of the ‘orth, and disposed to 
sustain the unity of the Republic. 


Absurd as these threatenings 
sound, they may be taken as indi- 
cations of the future programme 
of the North. 

South, A great change lias come 
over the spirit of the North. The 
smoke of the late battles hangs 
heavily over them like a gloomy 
cloud ; whilethe most rabid and war- 
like of their journals and speakers 
begin to utter notes of hopeless 
despondency, giving ‘signs of woe 
that all is lost.” The Vew York Times, 
the organ of Mr. Seward, thus ex- 
presses the prevailing feeling of the 
Government and the people :— 

In spite of all well-meant endeavours to 
conceal the fact, a profound gloom has 
settled upon the public mind in regard 
to the conduct and prospects of the 
pending war. The great mass of the 
people are discouraged and disheartened. 
- ».«. » They have poured out their 
treasure and their blood like water ; 
and they do not see the fruits they were 
promised for such sacrifices. They have 
given their confidence without stint to the 
men who wielded the weapons they had 
placed in their hands,—and they do not 
find that confidence justified by success, 
They have waited patiently week after 
week, month after month, through the 
slow revolving seasons of a whole year, 
for victories, brilliant and decisive, pro- 
mised them from day to day; and though 
every home mourns its dead, and every 
heart grieves for friends who will return 
no more for ever, the victories are yet 
delayed, and seem, indeed, further off 
than when the war began. 
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President Lincoln, on visiting 
MClellan’s lines ten days after the 
retreat from Richmond, finds 
70,000 men missing! He is con- 
soled, however, by the assurance 
that ‘ probably not more than half 
of this number are among the killed 
and wounded ; the rest ‘may pos- 
sibly turn upsomewhere /’ Thousands 
of the better class of men in the 
North, whose latent sympathies 
with the South have been repressed 
by Federal force, and the fear of 
Federal prisons, are beginning to 
make themselves heard and felt. 
From the commencement of the 
war they have been in favour of 
peaceable separation as the only 
possible solution of the difficulty ; 
and the recent triumph of our arms 
gives force to their early predic- 
tions of the ultimate triumph of 
our cause. The North has never 
been an ‘unit’ in this unholy war ; 
and the recent Confiscation an 
Emancipation Acts of the Federal 
Congress have only widened their di- 
visions and weakened their armies, 
The barbarous attempt to enlist 
the slaves to fight against their 
masters has disgusted the better 


portion of the Northern army; and 
even the employment of ‘ contra- 
bands’ as menials in the service is 
offensive to the lowest privates in 


the ranks. Upon this point, we 
have conclusive proof in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter in the 
National Intelligencer, written by 
an officer in M’Clellan’s army :— 


The question as to the social position 
of the negroes being equal to ours is non- 
sense, and the effort to elevate them into 
soldiers by our side tends to disgust the 
troops, and the moment we have negro 
troops to use in the field good-bye to a 
white army, and good-bye to the institu- 
tions we are fighting for. Our people 
will not work by the side of the negro. 
Even when the two races are united as 
teamsters in the same train, the white 
man revolts. He gets sick of the negro 
and of the authority which puts him by 
the side of his inferior, and he gives up. 


The Emancipation Proclamation 
of Mr. Lincoln excites more laughter 
than alarm among us. A strange 
fallacy these Northern A bolitionists 
havethat our slaves are our enemies, 
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who wish to be free, even at the 
cost of cutting our throats! On 
the contrary, they are our very best 
friends, and have proved their 
attachment in the day of need by 
taking unusual care of the crops, 
and of our defenceless women and 
children. Instead of a disposition 
to harm us, they are willing to lay 
down their lives in our service ; 
and such as can be spared from the 
work of the plantation beg _per- 
mission to go and help us ‘drive 
off the Yankees,’ whom they regard 
as detestable crows in their corn 
field. A proclamation from Wash- 
ington declaring the slaves to be 
free, would have no more effect 
than a similar proclamation from 

ueen Victoria. The North, and 
Europe too, will get new and truer 
views of the ‘peculiar institution’ 
by the effects of the war upon the 
relations existing between the 
slaves and their masters. Our four 
millions of African servants have 
been our only friends during this 
unequal contest. They have not 
only worked with extraordinary 
energy in cultivating the land, but 
have been our faithful allies on the 
field of battle; and, better still, 
they spurn the hollow bribe of 
‘freedom’ by which our heartless 
enemies have endeavoured to incite 
them to rise and massacre their 
masters! The South will never 
forget the fidelity of her coloured 
children; and in sickness and age 
she will nurse them all the more 
tenderly and gratefully for their 
increased devotion to our persons 
and to our interests in the day of 
trial and of temptation. 

North. We have been deceived. 
There is absolute unity, but no 
Onionism, in the South. Had we 
known this fact eighteen months 
ago, there would have been no war. 
Either we should have conciliated 
the South by conceding to their 
demand of ‘equal rights in the 
territories, or we should have let 
the seceding States go without a 
blow. It isabad business, We have 
made irreconcileable enemies of our 
neighbours ; and thereby lost our 
best customers, What will our 
manufacturers do for cotton ; and 
where will they find a market for 
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their manufactured goods? And 
then this mountain of debt will 
hang like a millstone upon the 
neck of the North for generations 
to come, unless we cut loose by 
repudiation, and let the loss fall 
on the holders of Government 
ensecurities, As a large portion of 
this ‘ inconvertible paper’ is in the 
hands of conscienceless ‘con- 
tractors,’ the people will be less 
scrupulous in adopting this sum- 
mary mode of ‘liquidation.’ Be- 
sides, our Western farmers never 
can and never will pay their quota 
of the war debt. Already the 
approaching visit of the tax-vol- 
lector is dreaded like a plague; 
and the Democratic party is begin- 
ning to mutter angrily against the 
* Republicans’ who caused the war, 
and who alone ought to pay for the 
war. Paper money has fallen 
twenty per cent. below the specie 
standard ; and is likely to become 
as worthless as the old ‘Continental 
currency’ that ultimately went in 
the ‘rag-bag’ back to the paper- 
mills, What shall we do? Who 
will advise us how to get honour- 
ably out of the difficulty? It is 
time for the Government, as well 
as for the army, to begin to think 
of a ‘strategic retreat!’ Perhaps 
the European Powers will lend us 
the aid of their good counsel ; and, 
by remonstrating against the uni- 
versal evil of the war, induce us to 
accept an armistice that may lead 
to peace. But the masses are not 
yet prepared to listen to the voice 
of reason. Possibly the enforce- 
ment of a Conscription Act may 
bring them to terms, In the mean- 
time troubles thicken all around 
the horizon. Vicksburg remains 
invincible ; while another ‘surprise,’ 
in the shape of the ram Arkansas, 
dashes out of the Yazoo river, 
making sad havoe with the bum- 
barding fleet, pouring hot shot and 
scalding water into our gun-boats, 
while her own iron cuticle remains 
as impervious to our heavy broad- 
sides as the hide of a rhinoceros 
to a shower of hailstones, And 
then one Morgan has risen in the 
West, whose ravages are not ex- 
aggerated in the following descrip- 
tion from the New York World :— 
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He crosses two States, and enters a 
third. He captures Harrodsburg, Law- 
renceburg, Versailles, and Henderson, 
Kentucky ; rips up the track and burns 
Elkhorn Bridge, of the Louisville and 
Lexington Railroad ; burns another bridge 
on the Kentucky Central, thus severing 
the communication of Lexington with the 
North and West; blockades the Ohio 
river ; impresses hundreds of horses, and 
enlists riders for them all; and halts to 
get breath in the town of Newburg, 
Indiana. 

He indulges his ‘lines of communica- 
tion,’ or his ‘lines of retreat,’ or his 
‘base of supplies,’ with not the syllable 
of ‘an order,’ nor the glance of an eye. 
He pushes ahead. What he can do he 
does; what he can’t do he don’t do. 
What he can take along with him he does 
take along with him; what he must Jeave 
behind he does leave behind. He tells 
one citizen that he comes to raise recruits 
and steal horses, not to fight. He replies 
to another: ‘Well, we're here to ride 
around the country, and play h—ll gene- 
rally.’ He tells the good people of Hen- 
derson, on the Ohio, that ‘he has come 
to protect the citizens against insults and 
ruling despotism.’ He tells the floating 
population of the river that he don’t 
intend to interfere with any except Go- 
vernment boats ; navigation may go on 
until further orders. This is John Mor- 
gan. These are his doings. They are 
marvellous in our eyes. 


And still our recruiting goes 
slowly, notwithstanding the large 
‘bounties,’ public and private, and 
all the patriotic eloquence of Irish 
and German ‘ Colonels’ seeking to 
fill up their regiments or to raise 
new ones. But, alas! thousands 
of maimed and wounded soldiers 
daily arriving from the scenes of 
defeat and disaster counteract by 
their wretchedness ‘the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” During the first thirty 
days after the call for 300,000 more 
volunteers, only some 10,000 names 
were enrolled, and many of these 
are said to be ‘bogus’ It is a 
question of very simple but most 
discouraging arithmetic to calceu- 
late how long it will take, at this 
rate, to raise the number called for 
—iwo years and six months at least 
—as the men willcome faster during 
the first month than the last. 
Drafting therefore is inevitable, 
and to avoid this harsh and always 
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unpopular alternative, we begin to 
hear that men are flying into 
Canada, and thousands of ‘un- 
naturalized citizens’ are seeking 
exemption from military duty 
through the protection of their 
national flags. While our army is 
wasting away by sickness and 
casualties at the rate of over four 
thousand a week, the prospect of 
subjugating the South not only 
appears distant and dubious, but 
absolutely impossible, and this, we 
believe,is now the ‘private opinion’ 
of the majority of the Cabinet at 
Washington, 

South. The North is losing heart, 
while the South is gaining hope. 
Our enemies lack inspiration. 
There is nothing worth fighting 
for in the abstract idea of ‘ Union; 
and surely the North has no 
grievance, no cause of -complaint. 
We do not molest them,nor intend 
to invade their territory, unless it 
be to hasten peace by compelling 
an acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendence, the right to govern our- 
selves—that ‘inalienable right,’ 
as the original ‘ declaration of in- 
dependence’ runs, ‘to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ of 
which we will not be defrauded by 
king or congress. Separate from 
the North, we are a homogeneous 
people, with no opposing interests, 
contented with our country and 
our constitution, with our govern- 
ment and with ourselves. When 
recognised as an independent 
Power, we propose to sit quietly 
‘under our own vine and fig-tree,’ 
and enjoy the fruits of our labours, 
while through the beneficent ope- 
rations of absolute Free-trade we 
shall exchange the rich products of 
our soil forthe comforts and luxuries 
of the world—the natural surplus 
of other climes and countries. The 
first nation to ‘ recognise’ us will 
be first in our hearts and foremost 
in our commerce; and during the 
first year of peace the trade of the 
South, whose markets are so bare, 
and whose people are so destitute 
of the common necessities of civi- 
lized life, will amount to not less 
than 400,000,000 of dollars! What 
animation this will give to the idle 
wheels of industry throughout the 
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world! England, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland are starving for 
our cotton, which we are consign- 
ing to the flames to save it from 
our enemies, in whose hands it 
would be converted into instru- 
ments of death to be used for our 
destruction. If Europe deplores 
this waste of war, it is no fault of 
ours. The South destroys its own 
property for the same reason that 
guns are spiked when about to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. If 
Europe is suffering from a cotton 
famine, let Europe take steps to 
end it. Let the Great Powers 
jointly REMONSTRATE against the 
coercive, tyrannical policy of the 
North; let the remonstrance be 
followed by recognition of the 
South, and the recognition by the 
opening of our ports, and peace is 
at once established. * France and 
Russia, we are assured, are ready 
for the move, but England holds 
back from fear of incurring a 
demonstration of Northern wrath 
against her Canadian colony. Then 
let her avoid the difficulty by cut- 
ting loose from Canada, which is 
only a political bother and bill of 
expense to the ‘mother country.’ 
Let the British North American 
colonies confederate, and separate 
from the Imperial Government. 
We cannot understand why Eng- 
land wishes to protect a colony 
which only repays the favour by a 
protective tariff on English manu- 
factures, But this is none of our 
business. The recognition of the 
South by Great Britain, or any 
other Power, would not only be no 
cause of war, but no violation of 
the doctrine of neutrality. Upon 
this point we find our own views 
explicitly stated in a pamphlet re- 
cently published in London, enti- 
tled The Flag of Truce, and dedi- 
cated to the Emperor of the French. 
The writer says: 


When the great Republic was split 
asunder by the throes of Secession, eleven 
of the sovereign States of the Union, car- 
rying a population of some 12,000,000 
out of 30,000,000, with a territory of 
800,000 square miles, and larger than all 
Western Europe, formed a new Union, 
under an improved Constitution, which 
they called ‘The Confederate States of 
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America.’ Under this new Government, 
a little more conservative, but not less 
essentially republican than the old Union, 
the Confederate people of the South have 
lived and fought, and bled and died, for 
eighteen months, in defence of their in- 
dependence, acknowledging allegiance to 
no other Power, and recognising the exis- 
tence of no other laws for the regulation of 
society, the administration of justice, and 
the general management of civil and mili- 
tary affairs. And yet they remain un- 
recognised by all other nations, except as 
a belligerent Power, or People. But in 
recognising the Confederates as bellige- 
rents, why not go one step further, —and 
a logical step it would be,—and recognise 
them as an organic political body, a 
People, a Government de facto, if not 
quite de jure? This would only be acting 
in accordance with England's boasted 
love of fair play, and without espousing 
the cause of either party. It would only 
place the belligerents, externally, and in 
relation to Foreign Powers, on a footing of 
just equality. The recognition of a Go- 
vernment involves representation and 
diplomatic relations with foreign coun- 
tries. But Europe refuses to receive the 
Ministers of the Confederacy, conse- 
quently the South has no official advocate 
abroad, while the North has its diplo- 
matic pleaders and special agents at every 
Court in Europe. And not only are the 
ears of Kings and Cabinets open to the 
representations of the North, but all the 
ports and markets of the world are open 
to its commerce; while the forges and 
manufactories of every land are employed 
in supplying them with the means and 
instruments of death. Is this fair play ? 
With all these fearful physical odds in 
favour of the Northern Government, while 
all the moral sympathies of the world are 
in favour of a peaceful separation—the 
simple act of recognition, instead of being 
a casus belli, would be approved, even in 
the North, by men of ‘ wisest censure,’ as 
an act of duty and of justice, and in strict 
accordance with the precedents of nations. 
The United States have always been 
especially prompt to recognise every 
people ‘struggling for liberty,’ and not 
over-scrupulous about waiting for the 
credentials of a de facto government; 
whether the bearer represents at Wash- 
ington the result of the last head-and- 
tail-toss-up in Mexico; some improvised 
Republic in South America; or, what 
Mr. Webster called, some ‘pea-patch 
province’ in Europe. 

All the Great Powers have recognised 
from time to time the Governments of 
Brazil, Greece, Belgium, Lombardy, and 
Italy ; and all these countries combined 
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are of less importance, commercially, to 
England and France, than the Cotton 
culture alone of the Southern Confederacy. 
France, we are assured, is ready for the 
recognition ; but England is not—‘let- 
ting I dare not wait upon I would.’ And 
wherefore does she hesitate? The an- 
swer to this question, which everybody 
is asking, may be gathered from the 
debates in Parliament, and the despatches 
of the Government. But these we pro- 
pose to look into a little more critically 
hereafter. In the meantime, England, 
occupying as she does the very highest 
position among the nations of the earth, 
seated on her island throne, with her feet 
upon the seas, and her crown among the 
stars — England, whose meridian sun 
leaves no shadow on her Empire, has a 
sacred duty to perform in behalf of her 
own suffering people at home, and in 
behalf of her more sadly suffering off- 
spring in America. 

To the humane instincts and Christian 
impulses of the nation, rather than to the 
diplomatic policy of the Government, we 
look, and hope, and pray for some dis- 
creetly profiered, some wisely arranged 
interposition in behalf of peace. It has 
been clearly shown in the recent debate 
in Parliament on Mr. Lindsay’s motion 
for the Recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy as an independent, de facto Go- 
vernment, that the act of recognition is 
entirely consistent with the position of 
international neutrality ; and numerous 
instances were cited to show that while 
England and the United States had always 
been prompt to recognise new Govern- 
ments, they had not thereby actively 
espoused the cause of the new State, nor 
involved themselves in war with the old. 
The authority of Sir James Mackintosh, 
among English Statesmen, is strong and 
conclusive on this point. He says :-— 

‘I wish to add one striking fact on 
the subject of recognition. The United 
States of America accompanied their 
acknowledgment with a declaration of 
their determination to adhere to neutrality 
in the contest between Spain and her 
colonies. A stronger instance cannot be 
adduced of the compatibility of recogni- 
tion and neutrality.’ 

In 1849, the United States, under the 
administration of President Taylor, sent 
an envoy to Hungary with instructions to 
recognise the revolutionary Government 
if it maintained its position for only thirty 
days ; and in the famous controversy with 
Austria which followed, conducted by 
Chevalier Hulseman and Mr. Webster, 
the latter declared that ‘independent 
Governments were recognised by the lead- 
ing countries of Europe and by the United 
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States before they were acknowledged by 
the State from which they had separated.’ 
And no opinion ever uttered by Mr. 
Webster was more applauded by the 
American democracy than this declara- 
tion. But we need not quote authorities, 
nor point to precedents, since Lord Pal- 
merston concedes the whole argument in 
the following extract from his speech in 
the House of Commons on the 18th of 
July last :— 

‘But then, many people who talk of 
acknowledgment seem to imply that that 
acknowledgment, if made, would establish 
some different relations between this 
country and the Southern States. But 
that is not the case. Acknowledgment 
would not establish a nation unless it 
were followed by some direct active inter- 
ference. Neutrality, as was well observed 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite, is 
perfectly compatible with acknowledg- 
ment. You may be neutral in a war 
between two countries whose independence 
you never called in question. Two long 
established countries go to war ; you ac- 
knowledge the independence of both, but 
you are not on that account bound to 
take part in the contest.’ 

The question recurs, then, with an 
urgency that will be heard—why delay 
the recognition? Again, we can only 
refer to Ministers and to Parliaments for 
an answer. We have already adverted to 
the experiment of a combined offer of 
mediation on the part of the Great Powers 
addressed in the spirit of friendship and 
of neutrality to the contending parties. 
Should these words of kindness be un- 
heeded, then recognition might follow ; 
and neither the recommendation of an 
armistice, nor the recognition of the Con- 
federacy would be a cause forecomplaint 
or hostility on the part of the North. On 
the contrary, we are assured by high 
authorities, by gentlemen of the best in- 
telligence and largest influence in the 
Northern States, that the conservative 
and wealthy class of citizens on both 
sides would hail such an act of friendly 
interposition with delight. 


Recognised or not, we shall con- 
tinue to struggle on until our inde- 
pendence is achieved; and our 
liberty will be all the more sweet 
for the sacrifice it has cost. Our 
people are knit together like a band 
of brothers by the sacred ties of 
sympathy and suffering, and our 
Contederacy is cemented by the 
best blood of our citizens. As for 
our women, God bless them! their 
self-sacrificing devotion extorts the 
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following tribute of praise even 
from their enemies, which we find 
as a ‘note of admiration’ in the 
columns of a New York news- 
paper :— 


It is the impetuous, fervent spirit of 
the Southern women that has infused into 
the rebellion its intensest life and fire. 
Feminine influence has been a tremen- 
dous power for the Confederacy. Jeff. 
Davis, to-day, would rather part with a 
hundred thousand bayonets than miss the 
flash of female eyes. 


And the flash of those burning 
eyes has lighted and cheered many 
a brave soldier on his way to. 
‘dusty death.” The North has no 
such jewels to defend; the women 
of the North are not in danger. 
No wonder our enemies lack inspi- 
ration for the contest. ‘A sinful 
heart makes feeble hand.’ A war 
for conquest is essentially wicked ; 
the lust of power is an unholy 
passion. We pity the dying soldier 
on the battle-field who wants the 
consoling thought of dying in a 
just and righteous cause. He obeys 
the ‘order’ of his general, which 
is loyalty to his country ; while we, 
in defending all that is dear to us, 
obey the highest impulse of huma- 
nity, which is loyalty to God. The 
North, like the tyrant Gessler, 
raises the symbol of ‘ Union,’ and 
bids us bow down to its authority ; 
the South, like the liberty-loving 
Tell, will sacrifice the life-blood of 
her best loved son rather than sub- 
mit to such ignominy of despo- 
tism, 

North. There is serious political 
trouble brewing in the West. The 
reviving democratic party have 
spoken through the Democratic 
State Convention of Iowa, strongly 
denouncing the Tax and Tariff 
Bills; the latter as highly injurious 
to the interests of the West; and 
theformeras discriminating against 
the poor, and in favour of the rich. 
What will they say when the tax- 
gatherer stands at the door, de- 
manding of the owner of every log- 
hut in the wilderness his money or 
his homestead? for if the ready- 
money is not forthcoming, the 
sheriff's sale must follow the tax- 
collector’s call! Ah! there’s the 
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rub; and this is what we fear will 
cause a revolution, or at least ‘ re- 
pudiation’ of the War debt, in the 

orth; when the West will go 
with the South; New England, 
erhaps, with Canada; and Cali- 
fornia will assume an independent 
position as the Great Republic of 
the Pacific. To prevent the break- 
ing up of our Star Republic into 
half a dozen insignificant asteroids 
is really what we are fighting for ; 
but, it must be confessed, with 
daily diminishing hope of success. 
Well, if this is our ‘ manifest des- 
tiny, the sooner we make up our 
minds to it the better. There is 
truth in the denunciation of Scrip- 
ture against the fool who goeth 
into a warfare before counting the 
cost. The Democratic party are 
making the most of M‘Clellan’s de- 
feat to render the war unpopular. 
The cry they are now raising for 
‘the Union as it was,’ is but the 
rallying cry for peace and separa- 
tion; and they quote with great 
force the words of their idol Jeffer- 
son, who, on the occasion of the 
cession of Louisiana, speaking in 
his capacity as President of the 
United States, concedes the whole 
right of secession in the following 
paragraph :— 


I see no objection to the apprehended 
severance of our confederation into two 
or more separate Republics, since I con- 
sider the earlier, and the more recently 
planted States, in the light only of elder 
and younger brethren, who need remain 
no longer united than may suit their in- 
terest and their happiness. 


And worst of all, the Southern 
sympathizers among us are throw- 
ing in President Lincoln’s face the 
following ‘revolutionary doctrine,’ 
taken from a speech delivered by 
him as member of the Federal 
House of Representatives from the 
State of Illinois on the r2th of 
January, 1848, and which they call 
good Secession seed :— 


Any people, any where, being inclined, 
and having the power, have a right to rise 
up and shake off the existing government, 
and form a new one that suits them 


better. This is a most valuable, a most 
sacred right—a right which we hope and 
believe is to liberate the world. Nor is 
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this right confined to cases in which the 
whole people of an existing government 
may choose to exercise it. Any portion 
of such people that can, may revolutionize 
and make their own of so much of the 
territory as they inhabit. More than 
this, a majority of any portion of such 
people may revolutionize, putting down a 
minority, intermingled with or near about 
them, who may oppose their movement. 
It is a quality of revolution not to go by 
old lines or old laws, but to break up 
both and to make new ones. 


Indeed, the South seem to have 
the best of the argument, as well 
as of the fight, with the highest 
political ‘ authorities’ on their side; 
and we are beginning to see that 
the course of the North has been a 
series of blunders, from the elec- 
tion of Lincoln down to the late 
‘run’ from Richmond. We made 
a great mistake in calculating on 
the Unionism of the South; on 
the disposition of the slaves to rise 
against their masters; on the anti- 
Slavery sentiment of England; on 
the inability of the rebels to raise 
an army; and on the ‘ moral sym- 
pathies’ of the whole world. Last 
of all, we have mistaken the temper 
of our own people, in supposing 
that they would promptly and 
patriotically respond to the Presi- 
dent’s call for 300,000 more men, 
to come forward for the ‘speedy 
crushing out of the rebellion.’ Atthe 
recent mass meeting in New York, 
got up by well-known Irish mili- 
tary orators for the purpose of ex- 
citing enthusiasm for volunteering, 
the women turned out en masse, to 
prevent their husbands and friends 
from being carried away by the 
eloquence of the speakers. The 
appalling fact that the 69th New 
York regiment (exclusively Irish), 
which left that city a year ago, 
1500 strong, has only 240 survivors, 
proved a powerful detriment to 
enlistment, and the meeting was 
literally a ‘dead failure.” When 
our wives and mothers say to 
the recruiting officers, with most 
significant gesticulation, ‘ You shall 
not take from us our husbands and 
our sons, unless you cut them from 
our arms!’ there is little prospect 
of filling up the ragged regiments 
of the Northern army. And when 
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men, ‘liable to do military duty,’ 
stand out waiting for ‘ bids’ before 
enlisting, there certainly cannot be 
much enthusiasm for the cause. 
[n certain towns in Massachusetts 
these reluctant or speculating ‘ pa- 
triots’ have received sums as high 
as 1000 dollars for * volunteering’ 
to fight against the South ! 

Conscription is the only alterna- 
tive; and we learn that by the 
application of this method of rais- 
ing men, the Confederates got to- 
gether 60,000 recruits from the 
States of Georgia and Tennessee 
during the first ten days after our 
Richmond disasters. But we fear 
that our wapressed soldiers will not 
fight as bravely when drawn out as 
tmvaders, as our enemies do who 
are summoned to take the field as 
defenders ; and this is the distince- 
tion, with a tremendous difference, 
between the Union and the Rebel 
armies. Many of our men who 
volunteered to go after the Seceding 
South, could not help sometimes 
asking themselves, in the lull of 
the battle, what harm the South 
had done them, to incur the terrible 
punishment of death and devasta- 
tion ; and men who are jorced to go 
against their will to butcher their 
Southern brethren, will be likely 
to question the justice of the cause 
still more severely. 

If the call for conscripts should 
be answered by a general revolt, 
the wheels of the war are blocked ; 
and we can go no further. Iti is 
whispered that the Government 
foresees this result, and regards it 
as the shorlest way out of the 
difficulty. If the people wont 
fight, the President cannot compel 
them. Forced soldiers would be 
apt to shoot high, and only waste 
ammunition, ‘lhe Northern bayo- 
nets are beginning to think ; and 
the more they ref flect, the less 
inclined will they be to go forward 
in this horrible carnage. The 
Government at Washington is 
growing uneasy ; and it is whispered 
that more than one member of the 
Cabinet is not only anxious to leave 
his seat, but to quit the country. 
Certain persons, known as ‘ sport- 
ing politicians,’ are offering to bet 
odds that the Lincoln Adminis- 
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tration will not winter in Washing- 
ton! There is on all sides a 
‘fearful looking for of judgments 
to come ; and we know not what 
a day may bring forth, Even 
Beecher’s Indepe mndent newspaper 

has ‘gone over to the enemy, 
denouncing the war and all its 
conductors, from the Commander- 
in-Chief to the captains of squads. 
What are we coming to ! 

South, News from Europe! 
Messrs. Mason aind Slidell have 
demanded, respectively, of the Go- 
vernments of England and France 
the immediate recognition of the 
Confederacy. They ask no inter- 
vention, no aid; nothing but the 
simple act of recognition to which 
we are entitled by the custom and 
courtesy of nations. They demand 
it merely as a right; and surely it 
is one that can no longer be ques- 
tioned, nor much longer be refused. 
While we have been fighting for 
our liberty, our enemies have re- 
cognised the independence of 
Hayti ; and they have never been 
slow to recognise a people, black or 
white, claiming even the shadow of 
a Government. We believe the an- 
swer to the demand of our Com- 
missioners is ‘ under consideration.’ 
There is no excuse for delay, since 
even our enemies, by a formal 
exchange of pr isoners, have given 
us a qgudsi-recognition ; and the 
acknowledgment of the Confede- 
rate Government on the part of the 
European Powers would in no wise 
change the relative positions of the 
belligerents ; while the effect could 
only be favourable in putting an 
end to this accursed war, of which 
both parties have had more than 
enough. England and France are 
suffering for the want of our trade; 
and self-interest must prompt them 
to take steps that will lead to peace 
The exports from England to the 
United States during the past year 
have fallen off about 75,000,000 of 
dollars. But once our ports are 
open, and free-trade proclaimed 
with all the world (except our 
enemies), and we will make up the 
balance to England within a twelve- 
month. According tothe estimate 
of Lieutenant Maury, it takes 
20,000 ships and 200,0cco0 men to 
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transport the annual surplus of 
Southern products. The crops of 
a single year, springing from our 
inexhaustible soil, will pay for 
more than a year’s imports ; while 
our war debt is a private affair of 
our own, which will trouble no- 
body. The Confederate scrip is 
payable in six months after the 
signing of a treaty of peace with 
the United States; or convertible 
into twenty year bonds, bearing 
interest at eight per cent. per 
annum. And there will be no 
better negotiable ‘ securities’ offered 
in any market of the world. The 
soil of the South is a-mine of 
exhaustless riches; while our Go- 
vernment is an elastic conservatism, 
free from all the practical defects 
of the Republic from which we 
separated. Even our enemies 
universally admit the manifold 
improvements of our Constitution. 
The North is sadly embarrassed 
with its troublesome element of 
Free-Negroism, The number of 
free negroes in the North has in- 
creased in the last seventy years 
from 60,000 to 500,000 ; and they 
are everywhere regarded as a 


nuisance, degrading white labour, 
and contributing largely to the 
number of convicts and paupers. 
Many of the Free States have taken 
steps to get rid of them. In the 
Slave States the negro is never a 


auper, and rarely a_ criminal. 
ing always provided for, he has 
little temptation to steal. Governor 
Sprague, of Rhode Island, who has 
made his fortune out of Southern 
Cotton, is now recruiting a black 
brigade to cut the throats of his 
benefactors! He will find that he 
has in his hands atwo-edged sword 
that will cut both ways. That 
brigade of vagabond niggers, if 
Lincoln should be mad enough to 
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accept them, will be the signal 
of ‘no quarter’ on the part of 
the South. Our slaves even will 
meet them with the ‘black flag’ 
flying. 

When the war-cloud rolls away, 
and the sun of peace again smiles 
on our blood-stained fields—when 
the sickle and the scythe, in place 
of the sword and the bayonet, shall 
reap for us harvests of life instead 
of loath va shall spring at once to 
a career of happiness and prospe- 
rity without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. Our nonage is 
already passed. Like a new-born, 
full-armed Minerva, the Southern 
Confederacy begins her indepen- 
dent existence in all the plenitude 
of wisdom and of power; and as 
the mother loves her babe the more 
for the anguish it has cost her— 
‘the day of woe, the anxious night’ 
—so shall we cherish a more pro- 
found and patriotic devotion to 
our country for all those ‘ pangs 
and fears which wars and women 
have, through which our national 
being has been won, 

Midnight is past; the dawn is 
breaking. Alas! for the sleepers 
who wake not! Already the warm 
bosom of the ‘ sunny South’ begins 
to thrill to the Memnonian music 
of the morning, and exult in the 
glories of the coming day. Let the 
Te Deum Laudamus be our first 
matin hymn ; while all the nations 
of the earth rejoice to swell the 
glad and grateful anthem—as it 
was in the beginning—PEACcE oN 
EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MAN. 

North, The night thickens ; the 
storm increases ; and our poor ship 
rolls heavily in the trough of the 
sea. The passéngers are praying 
in the cabin, and the Pilot is trem- 
bling in the wheel-house. God of 
mercy, send us deliverance ! 
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yas history of ‘no other single 
institution would throw so 
much light on the progress of 
improvement throughout the world, 
as that of postal establishments, in 
their two great branches: the one 
which gives facility for travelling, 
and the other—in modern times far 
more important—which is charged 
with the transmission of corre- 
spondence, public and private. 
Indeed it is hardly too ak to say 
that the amount of its correspon- 
dence will measure with some 
approach towards accuracy the 
height which a people has reached 
in true civilization. As when, for 
instance, we find that the town of 
Manchester equals in its number 
of letters the empire of all the 
Russias, both in Europe and in 
Asia, we obtain a means of esti- 
mating the relative degrees of 
British and Russian civilization, 
which will, it is true, require to be 
corrected by the application of 
other criteria, but ab, never- 
theless, will of itself supply us 
with a standard not far wide of the 
truth. On a little reflection this 
view, startling as it may appear 
at first sight, will cease to create 
surprise. For if we examine the 
constituents of genuine civilization, 
each will, I believe, be found to act 
its part in the augmentation of cor- 
respondence. And first, as to com- 
merce. It will not be doubted that 
as commerce expands, lettersreceive 
a proportionate increase. So again, 
every advance in the diffusion of 
knowledge—whether by directly 
promoting education in all classes 
of the community, or by placing 
books and newspapers within the 
reach even of the poor—must be 
followed by a similar consequence, 
The progress of society tends to 
the dispersion of families, by free- 
ing individuals from the many 
restraints which in the days of our 
forefathers made man, according to 
Adam Smith, the most difficult of 
all commodities to remove from its 
poe of growth ; while on the other 

and, genuine civilization knits 
together more and more closely 
the ties of family and of friend- 


ship, and thus greatly strengthens 
the desire for intercommunication 
among the separated. 

When from the various causes 
which go to stimulate this desire, 
postal correspondence attains an 
amount which makes the Post-office 
adepartment of primary importance 
in a State, the attention of the 
public is gradually drawn to the 
necessity of so conducting postal 
affairs as to enhance and multiply 
all possible facilities fur the inter- 
change of letters, — first, by 
cheapening postage; next, by fre- 
quent dispatches, by celerity of 
transit and promptitude of de- 
livery ; and again, by the employ- 
ment of every practicable safeguard 
which may ensure security. Thus 
if the post-office, while under all the 
imperfections incident to the early 
state of every institution, has by 
the operation of external causes 
had letters thrust upon it until it 
has been raised into importance in 
the State, it then begins, by reason 
of the improvements which I have 
indicated, most powerfully to assist 
from within towards the further 
development of correspondence. 
And when the course of improve- 
ment has carried it to a high pitch 
of excellence, offering in addition 
prospects of future advancement, 
it will itself be regarded as a 
monument of civilization, of which 
the country erecting it may be 
justly proud. Then again, extreme 
facilities for correspondence bring 
forth whole classes of letters which 
otherwise would never have come 
into existence. The experience of 
my readers will suggest to them 
how societies for religious, literary, 
scientific, or philanthropic purposes 
have been founded of late years 
which the rate of postage formerly 
exacted would have rendered it 
impossible to organize, and how 
the correspondence thus created 
swells their letter-bags. And yet 
this is but a small class of letters 
as compared with many others 
which might be enumerated, the 
contributors to it being pretty 
much limited to the higher and 
middle orders of society. It is 
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when we consider the operation of 
a good postal system on the affairs 
of the poor, that we shall find it 
most potent in stimulating corre- 
spondence, since in descending, the 
social pyramid so rapidly enlarges, 
that whatever increases the letters 
of the poor must have an effect far 
beyond any which it is reasonable 
to attach to causes operating ex- 
clusively on those of therich. Not 
until the epoch of penny postage, 
however, had we in any practical 
sense a post-office for the poor. The 
minutes of evidence of the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Postage, appointed in the 
session of 1837-8, are replete with 
proofs of this allegation. In one 
case a poor man remained unaware 
of the death of his relative for six 
or eight months, because neither 
family had been able to afford 
the cost of postage. Mr. Emery, 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Somerset- 
shire, adduced instances in abun- 
dance which proved both : the 
desire and the inability of the 
poor to correspond. 


A person [said he] in my parish had a 
letter from a grand-daughter in London, 
which she could not take up for want of 
means. She was a pauper receiving her 
allowance of half-a-crown a week. The 
post-office keeper, at her request, retained 
the letter for a time, in hopes of her 
being able to squeeze out the postage 
from her pittance, a task the woman 
found impossible. At last a lady gave 
her a shilling. But by this time the 
letter had been returned to London. She 
never had it! That led me [said Mr. 
Emery] to inquire further, and by going 
to the different offices in the neighbour- 
hood (I went to almost every one of them 
within a circle of fourteen, fifteen, or 
twenty miles), I made inquiry into the 
effect of dear postage on the poor. The 
postmaster at Banwell said, ‘ My father 
kept the post-office for many years. He 
is lately dead. He used to trust poor 
people very often with letters. They 
generally could not pay the whole charge. 
He tuld me, indeed I know, he lost many 
pounds by letting poor people have their 
letters. We sometimes return them to 
London, although we frequently keep 
them for weeks, and when we know the 
parties, let them have their letters, tak- 
ing the chance of getting our money. 
One poor woman once offered my sister a 
silver spoon in pledge till she could raise 
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the money. My sister did not take the 
spoon, and the woman came in a day or 
two with the postage and took up the 
letter. It came from her husband, who 
was in prison for debt; she had six 
children, and was very badly off.’ At 
Congresbury, the postmaster said, ‘ The 
price of a letter is a great tax on poor 
people. I sent one charged eightpence to 
a labouring man about a week ago. It 
came from his daughter. He first re- 
fused it, saying it would take a loaf of 
bread from his other children, but after 
hesitating a little time he paid the money.’ 
The postmaster of Yatton said, ‘I have 
had a letter waiting lately from the hus- 
band of a poor woman, who is at work in 
Wales. The charge was ninepence. It 
lay many days in consequence of her not 
being able to pay the postage. I at last 
trusted her with it.’ 


Probably the memory of such of 
my readers as took part in the 
business of life priortothe year 1840, 
will furnish them with instances of 
this hardship as falling within their 
own experience. I may mention 
one which occurred under my own 
eye. Being then in Parliament, I 
was asked by an aged woman for a 
frank to be addressed to her brother, 
who lived at Reading, the sister 
residing at Hampstead. She told 
me she had not seen him for 
thirty years, and that although 
they both could write, there had 
been no correspondence between 
them for that long period, their 
silence not arising from alienation 
or indifference, but simply from 
neither being able to bear the 
expense of postage, then amount- 
ing, from Reading to London, to 
sevenpence per letter. The sup- 
pression of correspondence pro- 
duced by the dearness of postage 
had been a frequent subject of con- 
versation in my family, and I was 
desirous to avail myself of every 
opportunity for estimating its ex- 
tent. In giving her the frank, I 
therefore infurmed her that her 
brother’s answer might. be sent 
under cover to me, and if she 
wished to write again she might 
apply for another frank. Her letter 
was promptly answered, and a brisk 
correspondence between the two 
old relatives immediately sprang 
up. Sevenpence, then, constituted 
a barrier sufficient to preclude all 
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communication between brother 
and sister (although living within 
forty miles of each other) for the 
space of thirty years! 

Postal communication is, there- 
fore, not only a subject of vast im- 
portance, but its history would be 
rich in varied and curious anec- 
dote, and would be suggestive of 
most interesting inquiries. Why, 
for instance, has Asia, which would 
seein, prior to the reach of history, 
to have established in some of its 
various and mighty kingdoms a 
system of relays for carrying dis- 
patches, never developed that sys- 
tem into one for the interchange of 
private letters ¢ 

And this establishment of relays 
we may trace through sacred and 
profane writers, ancient and mo- 
dern, down to our own time. Marco 
Polo, the celebrated Venetian tra- 
veller, writing in the fourteenth 
century, pronounced a glowing 
eulogium on the ample provision for 
change of horses which he found in 
China at every stage, there being 
sometimesas many as three hundred 
stationed at one post. And yet, 


although the relays continue, they 
are now, as they ever have been, 
entirely confined to the transmis- 
sion of dispatches to and fro among 
the various ministers of the Go- 


vernment. Of late years it is true 
that private companies have insti- 
tuted letter posts. Whether these 
have survived the recent distur- 
bances I do not know. The accom- 
modation afforded was but limited, 
and the postage was high; a letter 
carried a distance of seven hundred 
miles was charged five shillings 
and sixpence, 

Doubtless the letter-writing and 
letter-reading public of Asia must, 
in ancient times, have been very 
small, as indeed it now is com- 
pared with that of Europe. Still 
paucity of correspondents has for 
ages been insufficient to account 
for the fact that in no part of that 
quarter of the globe has any pro- 
vision ever been made for the 
transihission of private letters, ex- 
cept what is of recent date, and 
clearly the offspring of European 
settlement. Can any further ex- 
planation of the fact be offered 
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than that it ranges itself under that 
general law which seems to arrest 
Asiatic progress whenever it has 
arrived at a certain point? That 
point reached, the stream would 
appear always to freeze ; knowledge 
to become stationary, and improve- 
ment impossible. No such law 
stunts our growth in Europe, and 
yet an improvement apparently 30 
slight and obvious as the addition 
of a letter-post to any system of 
intercommunication which fur- 
nished the means of cheap and 
rapid transmission, was a step 
never taken by the ancient world, 
either Greek or Roman. That 
Athens should have missed it is all 
but incredible. When the duties 
and interests of her headship in 
the naval affairs of Greece had 
covered the Aigean with swift ves- 
sels plying among its islands, and 
perpetually entering and departing 
from the ports which studded them, 
as they did the continental shores 
of Europe and Asia, how could it 
be that a postal system in some 
sort analogous to our own should 
not have sprung up? To be sure 
an epistle in those days was a 
somewhat cumbrous article, being 
written on thin boards spread over 
with wax, so that the letter, when 
finished, if it ran to any length, 
would probably resemble piled 
slices of bread and butter. But 
although when even comparatively 
few, such letters might, in addi- 
tion to the rider, overburden a 
horse, yet they could be a matter 
of no moment in a ship, however 
small, In Rome, we should have 
learnt from the letters of Cicero, 
even if no other sources of infor- 
mation had been open to us, that 
his countrymen had not the advan- 
tage of a post-oflice ; and although 
Augustus established relays of 
horses for the conveyance of dis- 
patches and of the officers of 
Government, which relays were 
gradually extended from the Eu- 
phrates to the shores of Gaul op- 
posite to Britain, and although the 
prohibition of private persons 
to avail themselves (even upon 
adequate payment) of this accom- 
modation for travelling was gra- 
dually relaxed, yet so far as I have 
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been able to ascertain, no proof 
exists that the Roman postal 
system was ever applied to the 
transmission of private letters, 
The probabilities no doubt are, 
that‘individuals would avail them- 
selves of such an obvious and de- 
sirable mode of transmission when- 
ever ry ge were afforded 
them; but it would seem that 
never was provision made by the 
Government to supply this great 
want—a want extensively felt, as 
is evidenced by the large number 
of Roman letters, copies of which 
have been preserved to our own 
times, 

My researches, however, have 
been far too slight and scanty to 
justify me in the conclusion that, 
because I myself have found no 
evidence to connect the postal es- 
tablishments of the ancient world 
with the transmission of private 
letters, leisure, industry, and learn- 
ing would be thrown away on such 
an inquiry; and I must confess my 
astonishment that while a multi- 
tude of topics, certainly of less 
moment, and (if I may judge) of 
much inferior interest, occupy a 
host of acute intellects, that of 
which I am taking a few hasty 
glimpses has attracted the atten- 
tion of so small a number of stu- 
dents, and of each, as it would 
appear, for so shortatime. I have 
not been able to find that even 
Germany has produced a single 
work which affects to furnish more 
than a sketch or outline of postal 
history. 

After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, we may search the chro- 
nicles of Europe for ages without 
discovering any trace of a postal 
system, even for dispatches or for 
the conveyance of travellers. The 
first indication of a letter post is 
stated by German authors to have 
been found in the republic of the 
Hanse Towns, about the thir- 
teenth century. Shortly afterwards 
it was adopted, as the same autho- 
rities inform us, by the Teutonic 
Knights, who, like him of the 
Canterbury Tales, made war on the 
infidel in Lithuania and the ad- 
jacent districts eastward. As re- 
gards the Hanse Towns, the state- 
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ment appears to me to bear marks 
of trustworthiness; and it is not 
unlikely that a postal system, esta- 
blished in what might be called 
their neighbourhood, would be 
imitated by the Knights during 
their long terms of absence from 
their homes. The probabilities in 
favour of the priority claimed for 
the Hanse Towns seem to me to 
arise as follows. They were a 
federation of republics, each planted 
at a distance from the others ; each 
therefore exposed to dangers which 
rendered sure and speedy intercom- 
munication almost a necessity of 
their existence. But the Hanse 
Towns were also commercial cities, 
and the demand for an interchange 
of private letters would be almost 
equally urgent. Considering, then, 
that the merchants were the rulers, 
nothing can be more natural than 
that they would accommodate 
themselves and their fellow-traders 
by making the transmission of 
letters a prominent feature in their 
postal arrangements, in addition to 
the conveyance of travellers and 
of public dispatches. Nor would 
they be the last to observe the 
fiscal advantages derivable from 
letter-postage, whether it merely 
diminished the cost of the esta- 
blishment, or became so large as to 
yield a balance of profit. 

We next trace a line of posts in 
the Tyrol, laid down in the reign 
of the Emperor Maximilian, who 
naturally desired to connect Lom- 
bardy with his Austrian dominions. 
The merit of this project is given 
by historians to the Lombard 
yrinces of the house of Thurn and 
Taxis, as they were designated after 
their removal to Germany. Under ° 
the Emperor Charles V., they 
established a line from Vienna to 
Brussels, thus connecting the Em- 
pire with its outlying possessions 
in Flanders. These were both 
lines of letter posts; and after their 
institution, the advantages of a 
post-office, and the method of ad- 
ministering it, could be no secret 
throughout Europe. Yet until the 
reign of Henry VIII, I have found 
nothing to show that England had 
taken even the preliminary step of 
an official caekibcemant of post- 
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horses for travelling and for dis- 

atches. Letters were conveyed 
iy special messengers, sometimes 
on foot, sometimes on horseback ; 
and again by carriers, who, as we 
learn from Shakspeare, had no 
relays, the same horse either carry- 
ing its pack or drawing its cart 
from day to day. Correspondence 
could hardly be expected to flour- 
ish when obstructed by so many 
impediments to safe and quick 
transmission. 

If the historian of the British 
Post-office, whenever he shall arise, 
should desire to introduce his 
narrative by showing the state 
of things prior to its establish- 
ment, he will be embarrassed in his 
choice of facts by the multitude 
which will press themselves upon 
his attention, each clearly illustrat- 
ing the difficulties our ancestors 
encountered in the pursuit of such 
knowledge as was to be sought 
through correspondence. But I 
must resist the attractions of the 
subject, and hurry forwards. How 
far England was behind some other 
nations in very important social 
arrangements, 1s indicated by the 
circumstance that long before we 
had a post for inland letters, the 
foreign merchants resident here 
enjoyed a stated interchange of 
correspondence with the Continent. 
This undertaking had its origin 
during the reign of Henry VIIL, 
or perhaps even prior to its com- 
mencement. In that of James L., 
on complaint by the English mer- 
chants that the foreign postmaster 
delayed their letters, the king took 
the appointment into his own 
hands. 

It might be fairly presumed, 
even in the absence of direct 
evidence, that the post-boy who 
carried dispatches, or accompanied 
the traveller during a stage of 
his journey to take back the post 
horse, would be induced now 
and then to carry a private letter, 
and that in the course of years a 
usage profitable to all parties would 
grow up, which would engraft a 
letter post (of a rude kind, perhaps) 
on a system which the law intended 
only for dispatches and for travel- 
lers, The hypothesis is confirmed 
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by history, and the practice to 
which I have referred eventually 
became so extensive as to attract 
the attention of the Government. 
The years 1635 and 1637 witnessed 
the issue by Charles IL. of his 
famous proclamations, establishing 
our Post-office on its present foun- 
dation, and directing that it should 
extend to Scotland and Ireland. 
The merit of this enterprise would 
seem to belong to Thomas Wither- 
ings, who was appointed first In- 
land Postmaster-General, he being 
already one of the masters of the 
foreign post. The loss, however, 
on the undertaking was for those 
days considerable, amounting to 
£3400 per annum, Yet the lines 
of communication were but few, 
and the dispatches of letters fol- 
lowed each other at long intervals. 
Soon afterwards the ever-memo- 
rable conflicts of that unhappy 
reign broke out. The proclamations 
had claimed for the Crown a right 
of monopoly. It will create no 
surprise to learn that this preroga- 
tive was questioned by Parliament, 
nor that when the Houses became 
paramount over the King, they 
confirmed the monopoly (transfer- 
ring it, however, to themselves), 
and that they closed a rival post- 
office which, after Parliament had 
contested the King’s right, had 
been set on foot by the City of 
London, with some advantage to 
the public from the effect of com- 
petition. As the controversy be- 
tween the Parliament and the City 
(no such unequal combatants in 
those days as they would be in our 
own) would call for legal knowledge 
on the part of the Postmaster- 
General, his office was united to 
that of Attorney-General, in the 
person of Mr. Prideaux. Of this 
gentleman’s proceedings not very 
much is known ; but he claimed, 
a say with justice, the merit of 
1aving so improved and expanded 
the system as to make it not only 
self-supporting, but even to yield 
a profit. Taught by the success of 
the City enterprise, he lowered the 
rates of postage, and increased the 
frequency of dispatches, thus 
evincing that he not only appre- 
hended but acted upon principles 
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which, although they have ever 
since received lip-homage, have 
too often been disregarded in prac- 
tice, official men preferring imme- 
diate petty gain to large profits in 
the not distant future. Thus, in 
the early part ‘of the last century, 
a request having been made from 
Warwick that the London letters 
should be sent direct to that 
town instead of through Coventry, 
by which latter route much time 
was lost, the Postmasters-General 
refused the concession; and their 
reason, given probably to the Lords 
of the ‘lreasury, is thus recorded: 
—‘ From London through Coventry 
to Warwick is more than eighty 
miles, so that we can charge three 
pence per letter going that way; 
whereas we can only charge two 
pence per letter if they went 
direct.’ But they add, ‘perhaps 
We may get more letters at the 
cheaper rate.’ It is possible that 
the difficulty lay not with the 
Post-office, but with the Treasury, 
as we find that the same Post- 
masters-General upon another oc- 
casion applied for authority to 
improve the circulation and lower 


the rates of postage in a particular 
district, stating, ‘we have indeed 
found by experience that where we 


have made the correspondence 
more easie and cheape the number 
of letters has been thereby much 
increased, and therefore do believe 
such a settlement may be attended 
with a like effect in those parts.’ 
In spite of great deficiencies inthe 
service, the revenue of the Post- 
office, says Lord Macaulay, was 
from the first increasing. In the 
year of the Restoration, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
after strict inquiry, had estimated 
the net receipt to be about twenty 
thousand pounds. At the close of 
the reign of Charles II., the net 
receipt was little short of fifty 
thousand pounds, the gross receipt 
being about seventy thousand. But 
these proceeds, it must be re- 
membered, came partly from the 
monopoly of post-horses for travel- 
lers, which appears at this date to 
have been a considerable source of 
profit. The monopoly was retained 
until the year 1779; but as it 
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attached only to horses for riding, 
and not for drawing carriages, its 
profits gradually dwindled. About 
the year 1683, Robert Murray, an 
upholsterer of London, set up a 
penny post, which delivered letters 
and parcels six or eight times a day 
in the busy and crowded streets 
near the Exchange, and four times 
a day in the outskirts of the 
capital, the Royal Post-office having 
made no provision for correspon- 
dence between one part of London 
and another. This undertaking he 
assigned to William Dockwra; but 
as soon as it became clear that the 
speculation would be lucrative, the 
Duke of York, on whom the whole 
net revenue of the Post-office had 
been settled by his brother, com- 
plained of the penny-post as an 
infraction of his monopoly, and the 
courts of law decided in his favour. 
Murray’s invention, which had not 
been established without a large 
outlay, was thus wrested from 
Dockwra, and its profits went to 
swell the income of the Duke. But 
the fusion of the two systems was 
imperfect, the letter-carriers be- 
longing to each being still confined 
to their former duties. This divi- 
sion of labour, which had been 
unavoidable while the two esta- 
blishments were separate, became 
after their union absurd, Two 
letter carriers, one of each class, 
would often be found in the same 
street, and not seldom would meet 
at the same door; whereas if one 
had handed over his letters to the 
other, and had then retired, the 
work might have been performed 
just as well. Or if the walk had 
been divided between the two, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis would 
have received an adequate return 
for the double salary in the accele- 
rated delivery of their letters, 
which in those days and for a cen- 
tury onwards was a duty per- 
formed with tardiness and great 
uncertainty as to the particular 
hour. The rule was, not to begin 
the distribution until every post 
had arrived, an event which, owing 
to the bad state of the roads and 
to other hindrances, frequent rob- 
bery of the mails being among the 
number, was subject to constant 
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variation. It would hardly obtain 
belief but for the notoriety of the 
fact, that the waste of labour just 
pointed out, which to the public 
was a waste of money constantly 
increasing, survived to the year 
1854. So dear from long associa- 
tion had this absurdity become to 
men in office, that although it was 
attacked in the Report of Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry as early as 1829, 
and although its abolition was an 
object of earnest desire with the 
author of Penny Postage, who in- 
cluded the change in his project 
when he submitted it to the nation 
and to Parliament, yet it was not 
until fourteen years after he entered 
upon the administration of the 
Post-office that he was able to 
overcome the impediments which 
the usage of nearly two centuries 
had accumulated in the way of this 
obvious improvement: so all but 
unextinguishable is the vitality of 
abuses which have the good for- 
tune either to be self-evident, or to 
be clearly demonstrated! 
Reluctantly passing over events 
of interest, I pause fora moment at 
the year 1720. Up to this date the 
lines of postal communication had 
been radial from cach metropolis 
of the three kingdoms, the number 
of cross posts being inconsider- 
able. But in that year the well- 
known Ralph Allen, then at the 
head of the Bath Post-office, made 
a contract with the Government to 
establish a cross post between the 
City of Exeter and that of Chester 
by way of Bristol, Gloucester, and 
Worcester; thus connecting the 
West of England with the mail 
route to Ireland, and giving postal 
intercommunication with many 
towns of importance. His terms 
were to bear himself all the cost 
of the service, to pay a fixed rent, 
and to retain the surplus. This 
contract was renewed and extended 
from time to time so as to include 
other branches of road, and it termi- 
nated only with his death in 1764. 
According to Mr. Palmer (a great 
name in the annals of the Post- 
office), who professes to speak 
from a narrative in his possession, 
written by Mr. Allen himself, the 
net profits of this contract to its 
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holder amounted to £12,000 a year, 
or in the total to rather more than 
half a million sterling! What in- 
ventive powers were displayed by 
the contractor, or what were the 
improvements introduced by him 
into the management of cross posts, 
I have not been able tolearn. But 
however great his merits, they can 
hardly have been superior to his 
good fortune, which was not con- 
fined to his pecuniary gains. He 
is perhaps yet more enviable in 


‘having accomplished his objects 


without controversy. Entering the 
Post-office by the wicket-gate, and 
not by leaping over the wall, he 
excited no jealousy among the 
powerful body of officers attached 
to the department, but, on the con- 
trary, had all the advantage of their 
esprit de corps. It is no secret that 
the hearty co-operation of experi- 
enced officers will rarely fail in re- 
moving every obstacle incident to 
carrying a new measure into 
practice, if that measure be sound 
in principle; or that hostility, 
whether openly manifested or con- 
cealed under the guise of good-will 
brought to a stand by insuperable 
difficulties, may ensure defeat to 
the same enterprise. Further, it 
will be obvious to such as are ac- 
quainted with the biography of 
this good man—the Allworthy of 
Tom Jones—that even greater hap- 
piness than his exemption from the 
bitterness of controversy must have 
flowed from the _large-hearted 
generosity with which he diffused 
his wealth. He won the friendship 
of Chatham. Pope, Warburton,and 
Fielding were his companions, 
deriving benefit from his purse and 
his exertions in their behalf. To 
Fielding indeed, and to his family, 
left unprovided for at his death, 
Allen was a munificent benefactor. 
I have dwelt on this instance of 
unclouded good fortune in the 
career of postal reformers, because 
it is the only one presented by the 
history of the Post-office from its 
foundation to the present day. 
Eighteen years after the death of 
Allen appears John Palmer, Like 
Prideaux and Murray, Palmer was 
a stranger to the institution which 
he aspired to improve. He was 
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the proprietor and manager of the 
theatres of Bristol and Bath. Struck 
with the intolerable slowness and 
the countless other defects in the 
transmission of letters, and aware 
that stage-coaches and other vehi- 
cles for the conveyance of passen- 
gers far outstripped the post-boys 
travelling on horseback, the mode 
in which the inland service was 
then chiefly conducted, he devised, 
with great skill,and with athorough 
knowledge of his subject, a variety 
of comprehensive measures for 
raising postal communication to as 
high a pitch of excellence as the 
expedients then at command per- 
mitted, His main object seems to 
have been to extract the largest pos- 
sible amount of revenue which cor- 
respondence could bemadeto yield ; 
but hewas thoroughly embued with 
the conviction that the means to 
such an end were to perfect the 
service in every one of its branches, 
thereby furnishing to the public an 
article so good that a high price for 
it should be cheerfully paid. The 
most obvious feature in his plans was 
the substitution of mail coaches for 
boys on horseback or for mail carts. 
But it were to wrong his memory 
to found his reputation on that 
one change. Many improvements 
which cannot be described without 
tedious explanations, and to under- 
stand the value of which would 
imply a knowledge of details cer- 
tainly not possessed by myself, 
and probably by very few of my 
readers, cost him, I dare to say, 
more labour of thought and re- 
search than the one by which he is 
known to posterity. 

No sooner did he reveal his plans 
than the Post-office declared war. 
I have read the story of his con- 
flict, so far as it has been recorded, 
with mingled feelings of disgust 
and amusement, Every artificial 
regulation of the service was mis- 
taken by Palmer’s opponents for a 
law of nature, and reasoning upon 
this foundation, they quickly proved 
to their own entire satisfaction that 
the scheme was impracticable— 
indeed, most fortunately so, since 
both the revenue and the interests 
of commerce were thus protected 
from utter destruction at the hands 
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of ignorant strangers, whom the 
Chinese would, in a similar spirit to 
their own, call outside barbarians ! 
Fortunately Palmer had to do with 
a Minister who inherited from his 
fatheracontemptforimpossibilities, 
When stretched upon his bed in the 
agony of gout, it was reported to 
Chatham that one of his official 
subordinates pronounced an order 
impossible of execution. ‘Tell him,’ 
said he, rising up, and marching 
across the room on his swollen 
feet, his face streaming with per- 
spiration from the excruciating 
effort, ‘tell him it is the order of a 
man who treads upon impossi- 
bilities!’ 

Pitt, the son, adopted the new 
plans, and Mr. Palmer was em- 
a to carry them into execution. 
With great labour, with an absolute 
devotion of time and health to the 
service, Palmer overcame innume- 
rable obstructions to his acquire- 
ment of the minute knowledge 
essential to the framing of arrange- 
ments which should work smoothly 
in the hands of unwilling agents, 
and in 1784 the first mail coach 
performed its journey from London 
to Bristol. But his opponents were 
far from subdued. They bided 
their time; and two years after- 
wards, when his plans were yet 
only in partial operation, the season 
at which the chances of attack on 
a new project stand at their 
maximum, Palmer had to encoun- 
ter another struggle, and was de- 
feated. Still the Minister, although 
he gave up the inventor, retained 
the invention. And here let me 
admit that Palmer had not been 
proof against the temptation to 
carry his objects by indirect means, 
whereby he weakened the hands of 
his great protector. Time does not 
permit me to tell the story of 
Palmer’s fall. It had been agreed 
that he was to have £1500 a year 
for his personal services, and two 
and a half per cent. upon all excess 
of revenue beyond a fixed sum. 
When ejected from the Post-office, 
not only did his salary terminate, 
but instead of his two and a half 
per cent., he was obliged to accept 
a life annuity of £3000. This 
amount, which, if measured by 
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later scales of reward, may appear 
a large concession, was, even at 
that early date, below the proceeds 
of his per-centage, while the rapidly 
advancing revenue soon made the 
difference far wider. He never 
ceased to protest against this treat- 
ment. is son, General Palmer, 
urged his claims from time to time 
upon the House of Commons, and 
in the year 1813, five years prior to 
his father’s death, succeeded in 
obtaining by way of compromise a 
grant for £50,000, What deduc- 
tions from that sum ought to be 
made in respect of the costs of this 
conflict, so often renewed, I know 
not ; but my experience as counsel 
for twenty years in the case of the 
Baron de Bode leads me to the 
conclusion that the balance in 
Palmer's favour could not be large ; 
and that the best feature in the 
General's victory was a Parlia- 
mentary verdict that his father’s 
claim was just, and that the all- 
powerful authoritiesarrayed against 
him had been in the wrong. 

That the dismissal of Palmer 
should not have been followed by 
the abandonment of his plans, so 
far as they had been carried into 
operation, was fortunate for the 
country, and must to some extent 
have allayed the mortification of 
heir author, But while the in- 
crease of the revenue, and the ob- 
vious benefits to commerce and to 
all other interests promoted by 
correspondence, secured the vigilant 
supervision of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, yet the loss of the 
original thinker to whom the im- 
nes owed their birth must 
1ave wrought most injuriously on 
the affairs of the department. And 
although it could not destroy what 
Palmer had accomplished, yet in 
all probability it deprived the 
nation of much that such a man 
would have achieved if he had 
been maintained in his position ; 
still more, if he had been left to 
the unfettered exercise of his talent 
and energy. 

To what foster-parents the young 
system was consigned on the loss 
of its father, may be gathered from 
certain criticisms proffered by the 
gentlemen of the Post-office on 
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Palmer’s proposals, after they had 
had some brief and partial trial. 
Mr. Draper objects to mail-coaches 
as running too fast. He de- 
clares that the post cannot travel 
with the expedition of chaises and 
diligences, on account of the busi- 
ness needing to be done at the 
office in each town through which 
it passes—the fearful velocity which 
Mr. Draper deprecates rising pos- 
sibly to six, or in some cases even 
to seven miles an hour! Be it re- 
membered, however, that prior to 
Mr, Palmer’s innovations, the ave- 
rage rate of the mail (including 
stoppages) was only three miles and 
a half per hour; which, in the 
opinion of the office, left nothing 
to be desired! In truth, speed 
appears to have been looked upon 
with great suspicion. Palmer had 
maintained that the post should 
outstrip all other conveyances ; but 
the judicious Mr. Hodgson says :— 
‘I do not see why the post should 
be the swiftest conveyance. Per- 
sonal conveyances, I apprehend, 
should be much more, and particu- 
larly with people travelling on 
business,’ Palmer, with his specu- 
lative notions, had objected to 
robberies of the mail, then, to be 
sure, very numerous and expensive, 
not only to the plundered corre- 
spondents, but to the department, 
a single prosecution having cost 
£4000. He suggests the employ- 
ment of a guard. Practical know- 
ledge, however, speaking by the 
lips of the officers, scouts the pro- 
posal of a guard, who ‘ would have 
to be waited for at every alehouse 
he should pass by,’ and suggests, as 
the only expedient for mitigating 
an evil which could not be over- 
come, that correspondents should 
cut bills of exchange and bank- 
notes in two, and send each half 
by a different post, adding that 
‘there are no other means of pre- 
venting robbery with effect, as the 
strongest cart that could be made, 
lined and bound with iron, had 
been quickly broken open by a 
robber : further as an admonition 
against futile attempts at safety, 
we are solemnly warned that when 
desperate fellows have once deter- 
mined upon a mail robbery, the 
Z 
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consequence of resistance will be 
murder ! Thus, the faithful officers 
make a stand in united front against 
the scheme, which they denounce 
as ‘chimerical ? which they predict 
‘will fling the commercial corre- 
spondence of the country into the 
utmost confusion, and ‘ will, they 
affirm, ‘justly raise such a clamour 
as the Postmaster-General will not 
be able to appease!’ 

On the other hand, we are kindly 
solaced with the assurance that ‘the 
constant watch which has been 
kept on the improvement of the 
Post-office, in all situations and 
under all circumstances, has made 
it now almost as perfect as can be 
without exhausting the revenue 
arising therefrom.’ The acmé of 
perfection having been thus labo- 
riously reached, no wonder a 
thoughtless proposal by Mr. Palmer, 
to receive and consider the sugges- 
tions of commercial men as to the 
management of the posts in their 
respective neighbourhoods, should 
have been rejected with scorn. ‘ It 
is not probable, says Mr. Hodgson, 
‘that any set of gentlemen, mer- 
chants or out-riders, can instruct 
officers brought up in the business 
of the Post-office. And it is parti- 
cularly to be hoped, if not pre- 
sumed, that the surveyors need no 
such information.’ 

I grieve that its length compels 
me to omit all but the first words 
of a wonderful piece of argumen- 
tation by thesame ingenious person, 
Probably, however, from my sample 
my readers may form some estimate 
of the value of the bulk. ‘ But 
suppose,’ he says, ‘an impossibility, 
viz., that the Bath mail could be 
brought to London in sixteen or 
eighteen hours!’—the distance by 
which Bath and London are sepa- 
rated being just one hundred and 
eight miles! These hoary sages, it 
is evident, were persuaded that they 
had drunk from the fountain-head 
of official knowledge, 


Till old experience did attain 
To something like prophetick strain. 


Let it be noted, however, that every 

prophecy was signally falsified. 
Among ‘ the ills that fiesh is heir 

to, there are few more difficult to 
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bear with equanimity than that 
endured by an inventor in behold- 
ing his thriving offspring snatched 
from his tutelage and given over 
to narrow-minded opponents, who 
gladly torment it, and who, even 
if they wished it well, would be 
utterly incompetent to carry their 
good intentions into effect. On the 
contrary, they would endanger its 
life by experiments begun without 
forecast and conducted without 
caution. Though not to be stig- 
matized as wicked, yet the tender 
mercies of such are cruel, and 
would remind the thoughtful spec- 
tator how the Brobdingnagian 
monkey handled poor Gulliver, 
when, mistaking him for a young 
one of its own species, it seized 
and carried him out upon a roof 
five hundred yards from the ground, 
set him on the perilous ridge, and 
in all kindness crammed him with 
repulsive and odious morsels! 
Palmer found the net annual 
revenue of the Post-office about 
£150,000. By the year 1814, in the 
face of an enhanced tariff, it had 
risen tenfold, namely,to £1,500,000, 
an augmentation chiefly attri- 
butable to the greater speed and 
punctuality secured by his improve- 
ments, though aided unquestion- 
ably by the national advancement 
in population and wealth. But 
thenceforward, until the epoch of 
penny postage, the impulse given 
to the increase of letters by the 
causes pointed out, and indeed by 
all others, especially by Macadam’s 
admirable invention for bettering 
our roads, which enabled the mails 
to attain a rate of ten miles an hour 
including stoppages, proves to have 
become all but exhausted. For 
twenty years the number of letters 
passing through the Post-office 
remained well nigh stationary, 
amidst the rapid development of 
our manufactures and our com- 
merce, the concentration of the 
national mind on the arts of 
peace, the consequent expansion of 
correspondence, and the innume- 
rable facilities for its distribution 
which had been thus created, and 
had been necessarily displayed 
before the slumberous eyes of the 
postal authorities—legitimate suc- 
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cessors of the fuineant dynasty 
whose vis inertie Palmer had found 
was not to be overcome. 

As postboys on horseback had 
been superseded by the more rapid 
mail-coach, which had surpassed 
the means of transit furnished by 
the stimulus of open competition, so 
in its turn emulation once more gra- 
dually improved stage-coaches, until 
the Government mail again lagged 
behind. In this state of things 
penal laws were set at defiance, and 
the number of contraband letters 
became enormous. On one occa- 
sion, the agents of the Post-office 
made a seizure of eleven hundred 
such letters, which they found in a 
single bag in the warehouse of cer- 
tain eminent London carriers. The 
head of the firm hastened to seek 
an interview with the highest 
authority in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and proffered instant payment of 
£500 by way of composition for 
the penalties incurred, accompany- 
ing his offer with a stipulation that 
the letters, being thus redeemed, 
should be despatched through the 
Post-office that night. He averred, 
no doubt with truth, that the delay 
of so much correspondence might 
expose both senders and receivers 
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to great inconvenience, loss, and 
possibly to ruin. The terms were 
accepted. 

So rigorous was the system of 
repression, that it extended to cases 
in which the object of sending a 
particular letter could not be at- 
tained through the medium of the 
Post-office. A merchant at Hull 
had an auxiliary establishment at 
Goole. In one instance his clerk 
stationed there found it requisite 
to communicate with his employer 
more promptly than was possible 
by course of post, in order to enable 
the latter to send out advices to 
Hamburgh by a vessel then about 
to sail. He wrote by a carrier, 
The contraband letter was seized, 
The principal did not protect his 
agent, and the man was thrown 
into prison, for an amount of 
penalty far beyond his means to 
discharge, After he had lain there 
some months, his friends applied 
to me, as Member for Hull, to 
intercede with the authorities, 
which I did, but found them in- 
exorable. The Genius of the Post- 
office turned eyes of stone upon 
me, like those with which Dido 
met the faithless Aneas in the 
shades :— 


Illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat : 
Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 
Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 


But in spite of harsh laws harshly 
executed, of a straitened service, 
and of exorbitant rates, the Post- 
office still remained a popular and 
respected institution. I remember 
once when insisting, in conversation 
with Lord Abinger, the Chief Baron, 
on the necessity for postal reform, 
he answered, ‘I always bear in 
mind the opinion which the Duke 
of Wellington holds, and that is, 
that the English Post-office is the 
only one in Europe which can be 
said to do its work; and Lord 
Abinger intimated that so long as 
it bore that character, we must 
pause before we ventured upon 
changes. 

At length, however, the office 
discovered that it had traded too 
long on its reputation, Murmurs 


were heard among the people, and 
the discontented found a champion 





in the late Mr. Wallace, then 
Memberof Parliament for Greenock, 
who frequently called the attention 
of the House to the preposterous 
rates of our postage. For a long 
time, however, he called attention 
much more frequently than he 
gained it. Still, the desire for 
change grew with a steady growth. 
In the year 1837, Mr. Rowland 
Hill, then filling the position of 
Secretary to the Commissioners for 
managing the affairs of South 
Australia, a person scarcely known 
beyond the circle of his family and 
his friends, put forth a scheme of 
postal reform, which, being named 
after its most striking feature, is 
called Penny Postage. He proposed 
the uniform rate of a penny for all 
letters under half an ounce, to 
whatever part of the United King- 
dom they might be carried. Hi- 
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therto, if a letter consisted of two 
' pieces of paper, however small, it 
was charged double postage, that 
is to say, if it went to Edinburgh 
it would cost 2s, 3d., the rate for a 
single letter being 1s, 13d. Treble 
letters paid treble postage ; quad- 
ruple letters and all other multiples 
paid according to weight, but on a 
scale still increasing in proportion 
to distance. Taking all matters 
into account, he struck an average, 
whence it appeared that by his 
lan the public might command 
or one penny as much postal ser- 
vice as could be had on the then 
established rates for ninepence. 

A proposal forso vast a reduction, 
should it escape the peril of con- 
temptuous disregard by reason of 
its apparent extravagance, stood a 
chance of being eagerly embraced 
by such classes of the community 
as, not being responsible for the 
revenue, would naturally confine 
their contemplation to the relief to 
be derived from a very low tariff; 
while financiers were likely to look 
upon such a project as self-con- 
demned by a reckless contempt of 
consequences, And so it proved, 
The people at large, the manufac- 
turing and mercantile classes, the 
clergy, who witnessed every day 
the privations endured by the poor 
for want of a post-office within 
their means to use—all united in 
loud and earnest prayers to the 
Legislature to confer upon them 
the boon which had been held up 
before their eyes. On the other 
hand, the heads of both the great 
parties in the State were impressed 
with the fiscal dangers of the pro- 
posed experiment ; many believing 
that the project involved not merely 
an extinguishment of all revenue 
from letters, but, in addition, a 
ruinous subsidy to defray the ex- 
penses of the service. Not that 

r, Hill had left his plan unsup- 
sorted by allegations of fact, and 

y arguments which, in the event 
of the facts being sustained in 
proof, showed that the attractive 
results promised might be achieved 
without any ultimate diminution 
of the net revenue to a more serious 
extent than some three hundred 
thousand pounds, 
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For a long series of years prior 
to 1837, the state of the Post-office 
had been a favourite subject of in- 
quiry both by Royal Commissioners 
and by Parliamentary Committees, 
although the only very conspicuous 
product of these investigations was 
a formidable pile of Blue-books, 
To Mr. Hill, however, who had 
never entered a post-office in his 
life, these books were a mine of 
knowledge, requiring, to be sure, 
very laborious digging, but which, 
nevertheless, recompensed him with 
invaluable information upon the 
working of the system as then in 
action ; and his acquaintance with 

ostal affairs thus obtained, enabled 

im to frame a set of queries, to 
some of which, through the inter- 
vention of friends who had in- 
fluence at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, he 
succeeded in procuring answers. 

But these were neither abundant 
nor accurate. For instance, it was 
essential that he should ascertain, 
within certain limits, the number 
of chargeable letters passing through 
the British post-offices in each year. 
No satisfactory information on this 
head was the Post-office able to 
afford. Upon the best data within 
his reach he computed the annual 
number at about eighty-eight and 
a half millions; but after some 
time, having to a certain extent 
been able to correct his data, he 
revised his estimate, which he 
finally settled at seventy-nine and 
a half millions. Meantime, an 
estimate was attempted by the 
office, which was announced by the 
Postmaster-General in the House of 
Lords to make the true number not 
more than forty-two or forty-three 
millions—a computation prepos- 
terous on the face of it, because, 
as the gross amount of postage was 
at that time £2,340,000, it would 
have followed that the average 
rate of each letter must amount to 
1s. 13d., which every one knew 
from his own experience to be ob- 
viously extravagant. 

Towards the close of the same 
year, 1837, the House of Commons 
appointed the Committee to which 
T have referred, to investigate Mr. 
Hill’s plan. In the course of the 
inquiry, which was pursued through- 
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out the session of 1838, the gentle- 
men of the Post-office submitted an 
amended estimate of the number 
of letters, which brought it up to 
fifty-eight millions. These figures 
being sifted were soon shown to be 
fallacious, and the office again 
amended its return, augmenting 
the amount to nearly sixty-seven 
millions, and finally advancing it 
to seventy millions, But the Com- 
mittee, after a most laborious and 
searching scrutiny, conducted with 
untiring zeal and with a degree of 
ability which cannot be too highly 
appreciated, arrived at the con- 
een that the real number was 
seventy-seven millions and a half, 
Eventually it was admitted by the 
Post-oftice itself to amount to 
seventy-six millions, which number 
was finally adopted, 

As the scheme of penny postage 
was based on the understanding 
that the ultimate loss to the revenue 
would not exceed three hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, a 
tolerably accurate computation of 
the real number of letters was one 
of the data indispensable to the 
calculation of the amount of in- 
crease in correspondence required 
to fulfil that condition; it being 
self-evident that if the Post-office 
had been correct in its estimate 
of forty-three millions, the ex- 
pected multiplication must be 
very much larger than if the then 
existing number, as was now con- 
ceded, amounted to seventy-six 
millions. Indeed, the Postmaster- 
General had contended that a 
twelvefold increase would be re- 

uired, while Mr. Hill calculated 
that «a fivefold increase would 
suffice. The long-vexed question 
as to the then existing number 
of letters having been set at rest, 
his next step was to enable the 
Committee to form a judgment as 
near to the truth as the nature 
of the subject permitted, regarding 
the probability that his estimate 
of a fivefold increase would be 
realized. 

He began by adducing evidence 
to prove the vast multitude of con- 
traband letters daily conveyed, 
which, if postage were reduced to 
a penny, there would be no longer 
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any temptation to transmit through 
a surreptitious medium. 

He then proceeded to show that 
the number of contraband letters, 
great as it was, must sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with that 
which the high tariff prevented from 
being written at all. This, in the 
opinion of competent witnesses 
drawn from various ranksand orders 
of the community, was a pro- 
digious mass, and the soundness of 
the opinion has been amply verified 
by experience. 

It is believed that on the insti- 
tution of penny postage, contra- 
band transmission ceased  alto- 
gether, and yet the first year added 
but ninety-three millions of letters 
to the seventy-six of the old 
system; while some portion of 
this ninety-three must clearly be 
placed to the account of letters 
which, but for the reduction in 
postage, would not have come 
into existence. How far these 
ninety-three millions have been 
surpassed by the augmentations of 
subsequent years, I will not stop at 
the present moment to compute, 
my aane are well aware that 
they have exceeded the limits of 
the wildest aspirations, 

But Mr. Hill did not depend 
altogether on the effect to be pro- 
duced by swelling the grand total 
of letters. He laid great stress on 
diminishing to the Post-office the 
expense of the service. Of course I 
mean the cost per letter, not the total 
expense, That, by the expected 
greatincrease of correspondence was 
sure to be enhanced. This impor- 
tant end he proposed to attain by 
the combination of two expedients. 
One was what has been called uni- 
formity of postage—that is to say, 
uniform postage for letters of the 
same weight, The other, the relief 
of the Office by the employment of 
stamps from the onerous duty of 
collecting postage. That both these 
changes must be highly economical 
is obvious, The taxation of letters, 
as it was called, meaning thereby 
the task of ascertaining the amount 
of postage for each letter and 
registering it upon the letter itself, 
was a slow and complex process. 
First, the taxing officer had to 
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ascertain whether the letter were 
single, double, treble, or if beyond 
treble, what was its weight. And 
as the sender often evinced consi- 
derable skill in hiding enclosures, 
it was frequently necessary to hold 
the letter up to a lamp before an 
accurate judgment could be formed 
as to its contents. This task ac- 
complished, the officer was pre- 
pared to affix the amount which 
would be due for a letter which 
had not to travel beyond the dis- 
tance marked as lowest upon the 
secaie. But if it had to travel 
further, he was called upon to vary 
the postage accordingly. Uniform 
postage, however, relieved him from 
the greater part of his duty. All 
letters bearing a penny stamp, and 
not reaching half an ounce, in- 
stantly pass muster; and as it is 
found that on the average letters 
heavy and light, weigh little more 
than a quarter of an ounce, the 
large majority are so far below the 
half-ounce limit that the clerk 
seldom resorts to the scales, But 
the principal item of cost has 
always been the delivery of letters 
from house to house. Under the 
old system, the all but universal 
usage was for the sender to post 
his letter unpaid. The inevitable 
consumption of time thus caused 
in the collection of postage, will be 
fresh in the memory of a large por- 
tion of my readers, 

Neither of the two branches of 
postal service thus cheapened pre- 
sented any obstacle to the applica- 
tion of the principle of uniformity ; 
but the third, wiz, the journey 
which the letter makes from the 
office of reception to that of desti- 
nation, would appear at first sight 
of necessity to demand different 
rates of remuneration. No one 
was prepared to believe that the 
transit of a letter from St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand to Barnet, the first stage 
on the road to Edinburgh, would 
cost, practically, the same as the 
whole journey; and yet Mr. Hill 
found, on laborious investigation, 
that such was the fact—the sum 
for the whole journey only amount- 
ing to one-ninth of a farthing! 
Thus it is clear that strict justice, 
to say nothing of convenience to 
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the Post-office (which means eco- 
nomy to the revenue), is more 
closely approached by making no 
variation of charge in respect of 
greater or smaller distances of con- 
veyance, than could be attained by 
acting on any differential scale 
imaginable, unless indeed we had 
a coinage descending far below 
farthings. By the result of this 
investigation, which I think I am 
justified in calling a discovery, all 
objections to adopting the principle 
of uniformity, were fully answered 
and Mr. Hill’s case was complete. 

The Committee reported in his 
favour, the project was embodied 
in a Bill, passed the Legislature in 
the next session, and at the com- 
mencement of the year 1840 was 
carried into effect. 

And here space warns me to break 
off my narrative. I will conclude 
with a brief comparison of postal 
affairs as they stood at the publica- 
tion of Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan, 
with*their present state, premising 
that the results which I have now 
to exhibit could not have been 
obtained without hearty and intel- 
ligent co-operation on the part of 
many gentlemen in the Post-office, 
who in the discharge of their re- 
spective duties, have laboured with 
ardour and fidelity to promote and 
perfect the new system. I cannot 
bring myself to pass their exertions 
by in utter silence, although I have 
no space for a more explicit notifi- 
cation of their services. 

As late as the year 1838, out of 
the 2100 districts of the Registrars 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England and Wales, about 400, 
then containing 1,500,000 inhabi- 
tants, were destitute of a single 
post-oftice. The average extent of 
each district was nearly twenty 
square miles; indeed, several of 
these postal deserts were consider- 
ably larger than the county of Mid- 
dlesex! The average population of 
the chief place in each district was 
1400, and its average distance from 
the nearest post-office between 
four and five miles. Yet the rami- 
fications of our postal system per- 
vaded England far more thoroughly 
than they did the remaining divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom. 
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Many other English and Welsh 
districts, though possessing post- 
offices, were yet so scantily sup- 
plied ‘with them in proportion to 
their area, that in all probability 
four millions of the population of 
England and Wales, amounting at 
that date to one quarter of the 
whole, must be held to have been 
destitute of postal accommodation. 

The great extent of the deficiency 
may be also gathered from this 
single fact, that while England and 
Wales contain about eleven thou- 
sand parishes, the total number of 
their post-offices of all descriptions 
was only three thousand. Con- 
stant additionsare now making,and 
doubtless will always continue to 
be made. At the present day the 
comparison standsthus. The nuin- 
ber in England and Wales, instead 
of 3000, is (including pillar-boxes) 
raised to 11 ooo, making it scarcely 
possible that any one of the Regis- 
trars’ districts should now remain 
unsupplied witha post-office. While 
the numbers in England and Wales 
have thus rapidly increased, those 
of Scotland and Ireland have also 
received considerable augmenta- 
tion, the number in the United 
Kingdom having risen from 4518 
to 14,358. 

In 1837, Mr. Hill suggested the 
institution of day-mails. Prior to 
this improvement, letters passing 
through London (say from Liver- 
pool to Dover or Brighton), arriving 
in the early morning and waiting 
for the evening mail, lay fourteen 
hours at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
whereas now a mail by day as 
well as by night is despatched to 
most of the towns in England and 
Wales, and to many in Scotland 
and treland. A large number have 
the advantage of two day-mails, 
and some have even three or more. 

In the Metropolis, under the old 
system there were but six deli- 
veries per diem. There are now 
eleven, So late as in 1842, a letter 
posted at any receiving office in 
London after two in the after- 
noon, was not delivered, even at so 
short a distance as that of Bromp- 
ton, until the next morning. At 
present, a letter can be posted up 
to six o'clock, and still be delivered 
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the same night at any place within 
a circle of six miles from St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. Meanwhile, the 
number of deliveries in the country 
part of the area stretching twelve 
miles from the General Post-office, 
has been much increased, several 
of these places now having six. 
The measure which rendered 
these improvements practicable, 
was the division of the metropolis 
into ten postal Districts. It 
came into partial operation in 
the year 1856, and is now almost 
complete. Each of these districts 
is treated as a separate post town. 
Formerly every letter posted within 
the twelve mile circle was, with few 
exceptions, carried from the receiv- 
ing houses to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
thereto be sortedand re-distributed. 
But now the letters, when collected 
from the receiving boxes, are con- 
veyed at once to the principal office 
of the district in which they are 
posted — those for that district 
being delivered forthwith, the 
others being forwarded direct to 
the chief oflice of their respective 
districts. Thus, a letter from 
Cavendish-square to Grosvenor- 
square, instead of travelling, as 
formerly, to and from St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, a distance, counting both 
journeys, of four or five miles, has 
not now to travel more than about 
half a mile. How much the new 
arrangement has expedited the 
exchange of letter and answer, my 
readers can judge for themselves. 
Certain it is, that it has been fol- 
lowed by a vast and rapid increase 
in this class, z.¢., letters both posted 
and delivered within: the London 
district. During the five years 
preceding 1850, the average annual 
advance in the number of Metro- 
politan letters was only 3? per 
cent, Since that year it has been 
upwards of 7 per cent., and in 
1858 rose to 12 percent. These 
letters now exceed the total num- 
ber from all sources—home or 
foreign—delivered throughout the 
whole island of Great Britain 
(London included) in the year 1839. 
They amount to sixty-eight mil- 
lions, being only eight “mnillions 
less than the grand total in the 
United Kingdom for that year. 
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Subdividing London has also 
effected a considerable acceleration 
in the first delivery of each day— 
by far the most important, as it 
includes letters from all parts, in 
addition to those posted in the 
Metropolis. The letters for Lon- 
don arriving about five o'clock in 
the morning at the terminus of 
each railway, instead of being all 
conveyed, as heretofore, to St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, are now with 
few exceptions, carried direct to 
the chief office of each of the ten 
postal districts in the separate bags, 
into which they have been pre- 
viously sorted, either at the coun- 
try offices, or in the travelling post- 
office during their journey. The 
first delivery is now completed by 
9 A.M., the hour at which, so lately 
as the year 1843, it only began. 

Postage to and from the colonies 
and foreign parts has been much 
lowered, while the transit has been 
greatly quickened. The tariff for 
a letter to a town in Canada, India, 
or Australia, or in any other 
British colony, is less than that 
charged up to 1840 on a letter 
from London to Reading or Chat- 
ham. In 1839, the lowest postage 
on a letter from London to Paris 
was one-and-eightpence, and on 
one from London to Marseilles, two 
shillings and one penny, the charge 
to either city being now only four- 
pence. 

In 1839 the number of news- 
papers delivered by the Post-office 
throughout the United Kingdom 
was about forty-four and a half 
millions, At that date every copy 
by law bore a stamp, which, 
however, had the advantage of 
franking it when sent by post. 
This privilege furnished a strong 
motive to proprietors and news- 
men to distribute their impres- 
sions through that channel; 
whereas at present, if copies are 
sent by any other means than 
through the post, no expense is 
incurred in stamps. Nevertheless 
the number despatched through 
the Post-office last year reached 
seventy-two millions and a half. 
This fact puts in a striking light 
the wonderful spread of journals at 
the present day, since the facilities 
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for cheaply and rapidly distributing 
them through the land in other 
ways have been so greatly multi- 
plied. In all probability the 
seventy-two and a half millions 
passing through the Post-office are 
utasmall proportion of the whole 
number published. 

The privilege of sending books 
and works of art by post at a 
reasonable charge is another of Mr. 
Hill’s improvements. I may add 
that medicines, watches, patterns, 
botanical specimens, seeds, and 
many other articles, now pass 
largely through the Office, to the 
convenience of all, but more espe- 
cially to that of residents in the 
country ; for it is not undervaluing 
the great benefits we have derived 
from railwaystoremarkthatthey do 
not, and probably never can, with- 
out the aid of the Post-office, dis- 
tribute parcels even to all our 
towns, much less to our villages 
and single houses; whereas the 
proportion of letters and other 
ostal packets rae by the 
aapenmiaes at the homes of those 
to whom they are addressed is now 
probably not less than ninety-five 
per cent. of the total number 
despatched. Of late years the rapid 
development of the book-post has 
been remarkable. The book-post 
dates from 1848. In 1854 the 
number of such packets was only 
750,000, yet last year it had swollen 
to twelve millions. 

An important branch of the ser- 
vice largely developed since the 
institution of penny postage, is the 
system of money orders. In 1839 
the total number issued for the 
United Kingdom was 188,921, and 
the amount of money £313,124. In 
1861 the number reached 7,580,455, 
the amount in money being 
£14,616,348. And during that in- 
terval, although the prices of money 
orders have been reduced one 
half, the growth of the system has 
been accompanied by a change 
most advantageous to the depart- 
ment. In the earlier years the 
service entailed a loss which, for 
1847, amounted to £10,000. Last 
year it brought a profit of 
£30,000, 

ntercommunication of every kind 
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tells upon the increase of letters, 
and no doubt the last addition to 
the benefits conferred by the Post- 
office—namely, its savings-banks, 
now rapidly spreading over the 
land—will be followed by similar 
consequences, to which incidental 
circumstance I advert, rather than 
to their far more important pur- 
oses, not from underrating these, 
ut because it is too soon to speak 
of results, respecting which, how- 
ever, I entertain sanguine hopes. 
And here I gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity of adverting to the services 
of Mr. Sikes, who, although he did 
not originate the project, yet re- 
vived it and urged its adoption 
with perseverance and success, 

From the various causes thus co- 
operating to the increase of letters, 
let us pass to effects, 

The number of chargeable letters 
delivered from the British offices 
in the last complete year before 
the reduction of postage, was, as I 
have said,taken at seventy-six mil- 
lions. The number in 1861 had 
risen to the stupendous amount of 
five hundred and ninety-three mil- 
lions, being nearly an eightfold 
multiplication of the former num- 
ber. ‘The imagination refuses to 
grapple with figures so enormous ; 
probably, therefore, this vast in- 
crease will be more clearly appre- 
hended if I give the following short 
table, which gives the proportion 
of letters to population at the two 
extremes. In 1839 the proportion 
stood thus: in England and Wales 
four letters per annum to each in- 
dividual, in Ireland one, in Scot- 
land three, being an average of 
three to each person in the United 
Kingdom. In 1861 the average 
had grown in England and Wales 
to twenty-four per head, in Ireland 
to nine, in Scotland to nineteen, 
being an average of twenty per 
head for the United Kingdom. It 
will be felt that a rise from three 
per head to twenty-leads to in- 
ferences bearing on the social state 
of the nation which would of 
themselves furnish matter for a 
whole paper. Dwelling on these 
inferences, the mind would be led 
to inquiries far too extensive for 
my present purpose. For instance, 
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are there any facts which would 
throw light on the proportions in 
which correspondence is distri- 
buted among the various orders of 
the community, and the effects pro- 
duced on each? With regard to 
the upper ranks, my readers will 
form their own judgment; and 
such of them as are connected by 
patronage and superintendence 
with schools for the poor, adult or 
juvenile, must know how cheap 
postage has stimulated the desire 
to learn the art of writing ; while 
every one of my hearers could pro- 
bably relate some anecdote, which 
circumstances have brought to his 
knowledge, as to the operation of 
penny postage on classes not im- 
mediately connected with the higher 
walks of life. Here is one such re- 
garding the state of things in the 
Shetland Isles, in May, 1842, little 
more than two years after the re- 
duction of postage. It is contri- 


buted by Mr. Frederic Hill, then 
Inspector of Prisons for Scotland : 


The Zetlanders are delighted with 
penny postage. The postmaster told me 
that the number of letters is astonishing, 
and that during the six years that steam 
communication has been in operation it 
has increased eleven and a half fold, the 
greater part of the increase having taken 
place since the commencement of penny 
postage. Another gentleman who is well 
acquainted with the people told me, that 
although the desire of parents to keep 
their offspring at home is unusually strong 
in Zetland, yet that cheap postage has 
had the effect of reconciling families to 
the temporary absence of their members, 
and has thus opened to the islanders the 
labour-market of the mainland. 


The enormous increase of corre- 
spondence may be placed in still an- 
other light. The total weight of 
letters, exclusive of newspapers and 
other matter, during the year 1839 
was seven hundred and fifty-eight 
tons. In 1861 it had risen to four 
thousand three hundred tons. The 
increase of the average daily mileage 
of the mails, whether carried by 
railway, coaches, horses, or on foot, 
is very striking. It is estimated, 
although in the absence of records 
no very close approximation to the 
truth can be reached, that in 1839 
it did not exceed fifty-four thousand 
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miles per diem, whereas in 1861 it 
has risen to one hundred and fifty- 
one thousand, being six times the 
circumference of the globe; so that 
although the Post-office still falls 
short of the activity of Puck, who 
could ‘put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes,’ yet it 
performsa similar feat to his every 
four hours of its existence. This 
increase would have been much 
larger but for the circumstance 
that each trunk railway, like the 
great North Western, for instance, 
draws to itself an aggregation of 
mails which formerly left London 
by several distinct routes. 

The staff of officers of all ranks 
and both sexes constantly employed 
in the labours of the Post-office 
was in 1839, by rough estimate, 
about eight thousand. In 1861 it 
was, by exact enumeration, twenty- 
five thousand four hundred and 
seventy-three. In addition to this 


force, many assistants are engaged 
for a portion of their time. 

Let me now compare the gross 
and the net revenue of the depart- 
ment as it existed in 1838 and in 
The gross revenue in 1838 


1861. 
was £2,346,278; in 1861 upwards 
of three millions anda half. Hence 
it appears that, notwithstanding 
the wonderful reduction, whereby 
the public now obtains far more of 
the article postage for the same 
price than it did formerly, yet that 
its expenditure in postage exceeds 
by more than one half the amount 
so spent under the old exorbitant 
rates. The net revenue for 1838, 
determined upon the principles of 
computation then in use, was 
£1,659,000 ; while the correspond- 
ing net revenue for 1861 had re- 
gained that sum within £134,000; 
so that as regards both gross and 
net revenue the facts have gone 
beyond Mr. Hill’s original esti- 
mate. 


Nor is the promise for the future 
less brilliant than the experience of 
the past. Correspondence is still 
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advancing by rapid strides. One 
incident in this vast accession can- 
not but give rise to sanguine ex- 
pectations. Whatever the vicissi- 
tudes in our harvests, whatever 
the fluctuations of our commerce, 
whether we are in the enjoyment 
of peace or suffer the privations of 
war, each revolving year adds to 
the mass of our correspondence. 
The tide of our letters, like that 
from the Pontic to the Propontic 
sea, feels no ebb. Eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, though by no 
means a year of general affluence, 
added an influx of twenty-nine 
millions—an addition even beyond 
the average of former years. 

Such, then, is the success of 
penny postage, and such are its 
prospects—bright and cloudless. 
Still, though no peril can be dis- 
cerned, the instinctive feelings of 
mankind and the lessons of history 
warn us to be prepared, if not for 
reverses, at least for some inter- 
ruption in this course of unex- 
ampled good fortune. That, should 
checks occur, they will be casual 
and transient, we may reasonably 
expect, since correspondence does 
not flourish or fade with the 
changes of manners and fashions. 
Its growth is governed by causes 
not peculiar to any one country, 
but common to all ;—a truth de- 
monstrated by the rapid spread of 
the new system throughout the civi- 
lized world, everywhere followed 
by triumphant results. One source 
of danger is dried up. The Post- 
office no longer assumes to be per- 
fect, and its conductors have re- 
nounced their claim to infallibility. 
Suggested improvements, if they 
can sustain the indispensable test of 
rigid scrutiny, are welcomed, and 
not, as of old, frowned away. The 
department acts under the convic- 
tion that to thrive it must keep 
ahead of all rivals; that it must 
discard the confidence heretofore 
placed in legal prohibitions, and 
seek its continuance of prosperity 
only by deserving it. 
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HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


[8 the year 1485 there appeared 
in Florence a young man who, 
from his illustrious birth and his 
natural endowments, would have 
attracted notice in any city, but 
whom that city of academies and 
home of the learned welcomed with 
instant wonder and applause. He 
was the most various, if not the 
most profound, scholar of his time. 
At the age of sixteen he ranked 
among the foremost canonists of 
Bologna. In-the next six years he 
had ranged through all the circles 
of ancient and scholastic philoso- 
phy, and had explored the recesses 
of Jewish Cabbalism. His Latin 
compositions reflected the image 
of the Augustan age; his Italian 
verses delighted at once the Court 
of the Medici and the people in the 
streets. In his twenty-third year 
he propounded at Rome nine hun- 
dred theses or questions, upon 
every one of which he offered to 
dispute with any opponent. In 
these questions he embraced every 
department of knowledge, as know- 


ledge then was—metaphysics and 
ethics, theology and law, magic 
and mathematics. Ofthis challenge 
the issue is imperfectly recorded, 
but it at least alarmed the Church, 
since two Popes were constrained 
to protect the challenger with their 


sacerdotal purple. His projects 
were even more vast than his per- 
formances. He aimed at recon- 
ciling with one another all the 
systems of philosophy, from the 
days of the Athenian Sophists to 
those of the medieval doctors. 
He aspired to defend Christianity 
against every class of heretics and 
infidels—against the Greek Church 
on the one hand, and the colleges 
of Cordova and Bagdad on the 
other. He meditated an allegorical 
commentary on the Scriptures, and 
even with greater hardihood a 
scheme that by the force of mere 
syllogisms should compel all men 
to be of one mind in religion. Of 
labours so unintermitted, an early 
death was almost the inevitable 
result, and Giovanni Pico di 
Mirandula— the phoenix of his 
age, as he was called by his con- 


temporaries—was cut off by a fever 
in his thirty-first year. 

With this universal student we 
are about to contrast a modern 
writer who, within the last few 
years, has achieved as sudden and 
nearly as extraordinary a reputa- 
tion. The difference of the times 
in which they wrote is refiected in 
the different character of their 
works. The objects to which the 
Italian devoted himself comprised 
the learning and science of his 
time, and with that time they have 
for the most part passed away. 
The studies of the Englishman, 
embracing as wide a circle, have in 
them the seeds of greater perma- 
nence, inasmuch as they relate to 
the perpetual interests and not to 
the transient theories and opinions 
of mankind. In these respects 
these accomplished men resembled 
each other. Both of them had 
conceived the idea of a vast, per- 
haps an impracticable work; and 
each had scarcely passed its portal 
when he was summoned to rest 
from his labours. 

Hewry Tuomas Buckle expired 
at Damascus on the last day of 
May in the present year. That 
they have been born and have 
died, is record enough for the 
greater portion of mankind ; and 
it is well when the interval between 
birth and death affords no mate- 
rials fur censure or compassion. 
But, in the present instance, a 
laborious life and lofty aims es- 
tablish a claim to a register of 
greater length. There has passed 
away from the world one of the 
heroes, if not one of the martyrs, 
of learning. 

The claim is the more remark- 
able from its resting on no public 
services—unless, indeed, we account 
as such the conception and partial 
execution of an arduous and original 
work—on no official distinctions, 
Mr. Buckle was a man who trod in 
no one of the paths which confer 
early honours, and receive the 
sanction of the world. He was 
not, like Tweddell or Kirke White, 
‘the young Lycidas of a university 
upon whose bier scholars strewed 
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Greek and Latin elegies ; nor, like 
Shelley, a brilliant meteor of the 
poetical firmament; nor, like Hen 
Martyn, the pioneer of a Churc 
in ‘perilous lands forlorn; nor, 
like Francis Horner, a statesman 
struck down on the threshold of a 
political career. Mr. Buckle was 
no one of these ; and yet the an- 
nouncement of his death has cast 
a shadow upon many who knew 
him only as an indefatigable wooer 
of knowledge, a bold explorer in 
the regions of historical and social 
science. 

His life, so far as regards the 
world, was uneventful. He was 
the son of a London merchant. 
He was born at Lee, in Kent, 
November 24th, 1822. He was 
pennee at an early age at Gordon- 
nouse, Kentish Town, where, under 
the training of Dr. J. T. Holloway, 
he rapidly gained distinction. The 
instinct for self-education was, 
however, strong, and indeed ir- 
resistible, in him, Having gained 
a prize for mathematics, and being 
desired by his parents to name his 
own additional reward, he claimed 
the privilege of being removed 


from school, and receiving thence- 
forth his education at home. When 
he made this unusual request, he 


was in his fourteenth year. We 
have not the means for determining 
whether his parents were rash or 
discreet in granting it. Mr. Buckle, 
however, was either dissatisfied 
with his instructors, or resolved to 
be the sole architect of his own 
mind. His tutors were dismissed ; 
and he, a boy of fourteen years, 
set forth without a pilot upon the 
sea of knowledge. In about four 
years his multifarious studies began 
to converge towards one focus—the 
intellectual progress and civiliza- 
tion of mankind. As soon as the 
idea of such a work presented 
itself distinctly to him, its fulfil- 
ment became the object of his life. 
Twenty years of labour, with 
scarcely an interval of rest, were 
devoted to it. On his method of 
study, or the merit of his book, 
we shall express some opinion pre- 
sently: the book itself must always 
be regarded as an extraordinary 
proof of a mind at once sanguine 
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and persevering. As he rejected 
the assistance of masters in lan- 
guage or science,‘so he declined 
following the mercantile business 
he might have inherited from his 
father. In the good London mer- 
chant, who can scarcely be supposed 
to have watched without some mis- 
givingshisson’sindependent course, 
we are reminded of the lenient and 
trustful father of John Milton. 
He, too, permitted his studious 
son, after a university career of 
signal promise, to devote him- 
self to ‘a ceaseless round of study 
and reading ; nor did he — 
him to enter a profession by which 
the cost of his education might be 
reimbursed. ‘Till Milton was over 
thirty-two years of age, he did not 
earn a single penny for himself, 
and afterwards he travelled in 
France and Italy, also at the 
paternal expense, for a year and 
three months. 

From such care for the morrow 
as would have interrupted _ his 
daily studies, Mr. Buckle was hap- 
pily released by his father’s libe- 
rality ; and by his death, in 1840, 
he came into possession of a 
handsome competence, of wealth, 
indeed, to one whose sole expen- 
diture was upon books. ‘These 
gradually lined the walls of his 
upper and lower chambers, and 
even his out-buildings were turned 
into libraries. If he kept a journal 
in any degree commensurate with 
his commonplace-books, we may 
one day learn how often he with- 
stood the temptation to rush into 
print: how often he experienced 
the feeling inseparable from the 
composition of a great work, that 
he was farther from the beginning, 
and still but little nearer the end. 
It is recorded of the first explorers 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, that 
after voyaging for weeks amid the 
primeval forests and far-stretching 
savannahsthat embank theserivers, 
each time that the mighty flood 
spread itself into some gigantic 
basin or lagoon, the weary and 
wondering adventurers deemed that 
they had at last reached the ter- 
minus of the ocean; nor was it 
until the waters again narrowed 
their course, and ran once more 
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under overshadowing trees, and 
with an accelerated current, that 
they discovered their real bourne to 
be still remote. So it is with adven- 
turers on the great tributaries of 
the ocean of knowledge: the foun- 
tain-heads of the stream lie far 
beyond the eastern horizon; but 
the time which marks the wester- 
ing sun still lies far beyond the 
anxious gaze of the voyager. 
Mr. Buckle, ‘takin; not rest, 
making not haste, in the year 
1857—that is to say, about twenty 
years after the idea of a History 
of Human Progress in England 
first dawned upon him—com- 
mitted the result of his steady 
ten-hours-a-day labour to the press, 
and followed the first volume with 
a second, published in 1861. The 
former of these volumes was at 
first received with indifference, but 
it speedily aroused curiosity, and 
next no small degree of indignation 
and alarm. The second was more 
coolly welcomed in England, and 
deeply resented in Scotland. ‘An 


author,’ says Gibbon, speaking of 
the one of the second and 


third volumes of the Decline and 
Fall, ‘who cannot ascend will 
always appear to sink ; envy was 
now prepared for my reception, 
and the zeal of my religious, was 
fortified by the motives of my 
political, enemies.’ Mr. Buckle had 
assailed more than one order of 
mankind : the political economist 
and the lawyer have, perhaps, long 
since ceased to resent, but the 
Scotch are not likely to forget, nor 
are the clergy prone to forgive, such 
an antagonist. 

The former of these volumes has 
this expressive inscription: ‘To 
my mother I dedicate this, the first 
volume of my first work: the 
second is dedicated to her ‘memory.’ 
With many readers the author 
has doubtless passed for a hard 
man, dealing with men’s actions 
and thoughts as with so many 
links in the chain of causation, 
with the aspects of life as the 
mere products or phenomena of 
Fate or Necessity. In these in- 
scriptions the rock is smitten, and 
the waters of love well freely 
forth. In this excellent mother 
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were centered the writer's affections : 
to her the philosopher became as a 
little child ; for her the soul that 
dwelt apart reserved the treasures 
of his faith and love. Her death, 
and, we believe, the harbingers of 
that death—long bodily and mental 
decay were most painful to wit- 
ness—prostrated her son, already 
enfeebled in body by the un- 
ceasing strain of his mind. His 
body he from earliest youth had 
treated as a slave, his mind as a 
sovereign : for the one no sacrifice 
was too great; for the other, no 
privations were thought excessive. 
Jt is in vain to inquire whether 
the usual sports of boyhood, and 
the manly exercises that prevail at 
our universities, might not have 
corroborated his physical, without 
any sacrifice of his mental, powers. 
Labour and sorrow had, however, 
done their work; and leisure and 
foreign travel came too late to re- 
lieve his enfeebled forces. 

In this life, uneventful as it was, 
we have a very rare example of 
devotion to a fixed object, dating 
from a period at which literary 
plans are mostly dreams or 


Like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place. 


The pages which he gave to 
the world, as well as those which 
remained to be written, were 
planned by him at a time of life 
when to most men study is irk- 
some ; and even to the few who 
conquer indolence, is either a means 
to an immediate end, or a stepping- 
stone to wealth or worldly position. 
With powers that might have won 
for him the highest university 
honours, he turned aside from that 
near goal, and set before him one 
which he might never reach at all 
and which it was not destined for 
him fully to embrace. Nor does it 
lessen the merit of his devotion to 
study, that circumstances relieved 
him from caring too much for the 
morrow. Competence, no less than 
wealth, is often a hindrance to con- 
tinuous labour, He whose bread 
is provided for him is too apt to 
say, with Rasselas, that ‘the de- 
ficiencies of the present day will 
be supplied by the morrow ; that 
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he is not an athlete to whom every 
moment is precious. But none of 
these Syren voices had charms for 
the ear of Henry Tuomas BUCKLE: 
and he steered by the fatal island 
where so much of youth— Youth 
on the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm’—has wrecked the hopes of 
life. In more than one memorable 

assage Cicero has put on record 
his own early diligence ; and we 
still read with pleasure the honest 

ride with which he recounts how 
[ ‘scorned delights and lived 
laborious days’—how he, a novus 
homo, raised himself to the ivory 
chairof high-born Fabii and Manlil. 
Many records also have we of men 
to whom to study was to be happy 
—by whom a day spent in what 
Ben Jonson calls ‘the cold business 
of life-—its ceremonies, holidays, 
and amusements—was reckoned 
a day lost. Isaac Casaubon’s 
Ephemerides are’ full of lamenta- 
tions for hours wasted on friends, 
kinsfolk, and acquaintance, instead 
of being turned to profit on 
Athenzus or Polybius. Adrien 
Baillet destroyed by intemperance 
in study the frail body that nature 
had bestowed on him. Robert 
Southey set a noble example to all 
who adopt the vocation of the 
scholar: the days of Immanuel 
Kant certified to each other of the 
duties and pleasures of the philo- 
sopher ; and the elder Pliny, both 
by his life and death, merited a 
name among the martyrs of science. 
But none of these earnest students 
surpassed Mr. Buckle in firmness 
of purpose or diligence in busi- 
ness, He discerned, or at least 
he imagined, that a great void 
in the history of human progress 
awaited the filling-up: and how- 
ever opinions may vary upon his 
fitness for his self-imposed task, 
there can be no question of the 
ardour and sincerity he brought to 
its performance. 

His recluse life entailed upon his 
writingssome serious disadvantages. 
The ingenuous arts are not more ef- 
fectual in softening men’s manners 
than intercourse with society. If 
from his ‘study’ he did not ‘ rail 
at human kind,’ he formed, from 
his long commerce with books 
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alone, harsh and one-sided opinions 
of classes, that earlier and more free 
intermixture with them would have 
softened or corrected. Of the 
clergy he saw only one, and that 
not the more favourable side. He 
regarded them as writers or 
preachers alone, and not as active 
and humanizing elements in society. 
He is right in ascribing to dog- 
matic theology dark, cruel, ignorant 
and groundless theories, alike at 
variance with a divine Author and 
dishonourable to human nature. 
He is wrong when he represents 
the orator in the pulpit, or the 
scholar in the closet, as hard, 
bigoted, and severe as his doctrines. 
In the Confessions of Augustine we 
have the outpourings of a large 
and liberal heart: in his writings 
on Fate, Free Will, and Fore-know- 
ledge, he appears only as the durus 
pater infantium, the precursor of 
the implacable and gloomy Calvin. ° 
That the nature of Luther was 
more harmoniously toned with 
nature and man than the nature of 
Erasmus, their writings do not 
permit us to doubt: but when 
Luther puts forth on the dark sea of 
theological speculation, he becomes, 
like his Genevan rival and contem- 
porary, stern, acrid, and rancorous. 
The most earnest and tender of 
philanthropists, a Penn or a Howard, 
was not more deeply imbued with 
the love of mankind than were 
Richard Hookerand Jeremy Taylor: 
yet it would not be difficult to 
extract from their books passages 
that, taken apart from the context, 
are equally shocking to our reason 
and affections. The extracts from 
the Scotch divines that fill so large 
a space in the notes of Mr. Buckle’s 
second volume, areatrocious enough 
to prove that Torquemada and St. 
Dominic were not better disposed 
to rack and burn their fellow men 
than were the Géillespies, the 
Guthries, the Halyburtons, and the 
Rutherfords, on some of whom 
Milton had already fixed the brand 
that ‘ new presbyter is but old priest 
writ large.” Yet perhaps many of 
these fiery tongues belonged to 
men abounding with active charities 
and sympathies, and illustrating 
by their lives the doctrines of peace 
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and good will. Again, in his 
strictures on national character, 
Mr. Buckle employs an intellectual 
standard only. The moral com- 
pensations for imperfect knowledge 
and progress he ignores or over- 
looks, His eye,directed to scientific 
progress alone, saw not many fertile 
spots that relieve even the barren- 
ness between Dan and Beersheba. 
On various occasions Mr. Buckle 
denounced the effects of seclusion 
and separation from human in- 
terests upon the monastic orders 
and the priesthood generally. He 
unconsciously partook of the mis- 
chief which he denounced. More 
acquaintance with practical life 
would have softened his asperities, 
and saved him from some hasty 
conclusions and even grave errors, 
One effect, indeed, of isolation 
which appears in the studious and 
solitary Benedictines, did not mani- 
fest itself in him. His heart was 
not closed or narrowed to the great 
interests of his kind. He may have 
weighed classes of them in an ill- 
adjusted balance, but to the pro- 
gress of men in whatsoever delivers 
the human race from bondage to 


idols of the market, of the temple, 
or the tribe, he was never indiffe- 


rent. In the cause of what he 
believed to be civilization, his 
energy was unflagging, his sym- 
pathy intense. Of the plan and 
execution of his //istory we are not 
in a condition to speak; we have 
portions only of the Introduction 
to it. Much that in the Prolego- 
mena is incomplete or inaccurate, 
crude or rash, would probably, after 
maturer experience and enlarged 
insight, have been supplied or cor- 
rected in the historical sequel. The 
following remarks accordingly have 
reference to the fragment alone of 
his scheme. 

First, the subject to which he de- 
voted his life is vague. The term 
Civilization has a specious sound 
and a noble bearing; but objec- 
tions to it instantly present them- 
selves when we begin to ask its 
precise import. Can a History of 
Civilization, even in any one coun- 
try, France or England, be com- 
prised, like the Lsprit des Lois 
or the Politics of Aristotle, within 
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scientific limits? Does the term 
admit of definition! Is it, in fact, 
more than a generality, coming 
under the legal ban of ‘7'otus in 
omnibus nullus in singulis 2? One 
writer on such a theme might 
choose to regard civilization as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—that is, sufficient beef, 
pudding, shelter, and wages; an- 
other might allege that man, not 
living by bread alone, requires, 
before he is civilized, a church 
establishment in prime condition ; 
a third will say that neither the 
labour-market nor the meat-market, 
nor deans and chapters and lawn 
sleeves alone make men happy and 
keep them so; but that this boon 
must be expected from free trade, 
universal suffrage, and lightness of 
taxation. Jean Jacque sends us 
back to the time 


When wild in woods the noble savage ran ; 


and William Penn and John Bright 
look forward to the day when none 
shall refuse their cheek to the 
smiter. 

gain, conceding for the moment 
that the term civilization is suffi- 
ciently intelligible, if not very 
precise, Mr. Buckle’s manner of 
handling the subject is somewhat 
capricious and irregular. In his- 
tory, we expect that the events 
recorded shall follow one another 
in the order of time, or if they 
depart from it and assume the 
order of space, that there shall be 
good reason for moving on parallel 
instead of direct lines. Gibbon was 
justified in leaving the main course 
of his narrative for such episodes 
as his chapters on the Northern 
nations, on the Monastic orders, or 
the rise and progress of Moham- 
medanism ; since the assaults of 
barbarians, the withdrawing from 
active life of so many thousands of 
able-bodied men, and the birth of 
a new and aggressive faith, were so 
many combined and collateral ele- 
ments of the decline and fall of 
Rome. Montesquieu, again, was 
warranted in passing from China 
to Peru in search of analogies with 
the laws of Europe, or of examples 
of institutions unknown or alien 
to the western world. But the 
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civilization of a single country does 
not admit of so devious a course. 
We require to have placed before 
us in their known succession each 
wave of the civilizing stream, to 
have marked out for us the effects 
of its spring and neap tides, and 
the several deposits which remain 
after the flood has subsided. Pos- 
sibly—indeed most probably—this 
defect in the Introduction would 
have been corrected in the work to 
which the two volumes before are 
merely the porch; but even the 
porch is irregularly built. Its 
foundation-stones are properly the 
universal questions of the food, 
climate, and physical circumstances 
that have attracted men to certain 
centres, or propelled them from 
those centres, or affected by various 
causes—abundance, privation, the 
possession of ease or the necessity 
for toil—their forms of government 
and their habits of life. When, 
however, we expect to pass from 
the incunabula of society to its 
earlier phases, we are suddenly 
transported to the history or the 
yreliminaries of the English Revo- 
ution of 1640 and the French 


Revolution of ene in his- 


tory, indeed, which mark beyond 
any others a new birth in each of 
the respective nations, but which 
belong to advanced and not to in- 
cepting civilization. These objec- 
tions, however, apply to the first 
volume especially; the second, 
being devoted to two opposite 
phases of religion, although, as 
regards a History of Civilization, its 
topics are somewhat premature, 
is the more coherent of the two both 
in respect of its premisesand its con- 
clusions. The second volume is, in 
fact, little more than an episode of 
the first ; with a few inconsiderable 
changes, it might have stood alone 
as a record of the effects of per- 
verted religion in Spain or Scot- 
land. The discrepancies and in- 
conveniences attendant on the 
vagueness of the term civilization 
might, in our opinion, have been 
avoided had the work been enti- 
tled a ‘History of the Aspects of 
Society in England.’ There would 
then have been no previous ques- 
tion about the import of a title 
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sufficiently elastic to include the 
era when Britons painted their 
bodies with woad and the era when 
they assumed trousers and paletots, 
The presentation of such aspects 
might have shifted without detri- 
ment to the work or inconvenience 
to the readers of it from direct to 
parallel lines, while the progress of 
civilization might have been traced 
or implied with equal, if not supe- 
rior effect. The great bases of 
civilization—religion, law, com- 
merce, arts and learning, with their 
several products and phenomena, 
and their mutual co-operation and 
counteraction—might have been 
exhibited in a series of osculating 
or concentric circles, while the laws 
of their generation or connexion 
would have appropriately formed, 
in Mr. Buckle’s hands—and none 
were more able to supply it—a 
superb peroration. 

‘rom what appear to us defects 
in the structure, we turn with 
pleasure to the sterling merits of 
the History of Civilizatwn, As to 
its language, too much praise can 
hardly be awarded to it. It is 
equal to the subject, precise enough 
for the demands of science, full, 
flowing, and flexible enough for 
every purpose of eloquence. Lucid 
when the business of the writer is 
to state, explain, or illustrate, it 
ascends, when anger at the op- 
pressor or sympathy with the op- 
pressed call upon it, to notes worthy 
of Edmund Burke himself de- 
nouncing the corruptions of Eng- 
land or the wrongs of India. Nor 
was such facility or such strength 
attained bya long apprenticeship in 
writing. ntil 1857, when the first 
of these volumes was published, we 
believe that Mr. Buckle had not 
printed a line; nor, with the ex- 
ception of a lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution in March, 
1858, and an essay or two in this 
Magazine, did he permit fugitive 
literature to interfere with the 
great task he had in hand. His 
was the rare art of making im- 
mense reading subservient to gene- 
ral instruction. The abundance of 
his materials neither perplexed nor 
burdened him; the accumulated 
thoughts of others abated no jot 
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from the freshness of hisown. No 
sources of information were too 
mean, devious, or recondite for his 
searching gaze. His command of 
ancient and modern languages, his 
bibliographical knowledge, were 
not less remarkable than Gibbon’s 
or Southey’s. Like theirs, his com- 
monplace-books were well-ordered 
arsenals which yielded without 
stint or confusion the weapons and 
munitions required by him. 

Of the duties and the province of 
the historian, he formed a concep- 
tion most difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to realize; but it was noble in 
itself, and honourable to him. He 

erceived that history in its best 
orms is but an imperfect record of 
the thoughts and deeds of men, The 
writers of it, even those whose 
works are possessions for ever, 
select some particular crisis, or 
some exceptional phase: a great 
war, a single revolution, a long 
series of national events, or periods 
of time in which long hostile or 
distant streams of action are 
forcibly or spontaneously diverted 
into a common channel. Of all 
narratives, none equal in their com- 
prehensive character those of He- 
rodotus and Gibbon. The one 
opens with that cycle of events 
which committed together for cen- 
red of strife Western Asia and 

Eastern Europe. The other begins 
with the loubine up of an empire 
which had slowly conquered and 
long held together with links of 
iron the civilized world. With 
Cyrus commences that fusion of 
the hill tribes with the dwellers in 
the plains that ended in the con- 
struction of the Great King’s em- 
pire, ‘a mighty maze’ of satrapies, 

each one in its dimensions a king- 

dom, ‘but not without a plan,’ 
Then was put in act what was 
foreshadowed in the ten-years’ siege 
of Troy, that mighty duel of op- 
posing continents which was not 
destined to end before Rome as- 
serted at Actium the predominance 
of Europe over Asia, The rolling 
together and condensing of races 
by Cyrus is one terminus of the 
series, the great Actian triumph 
was the other. With Commodus, 
on the other hand, the curtain of 
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history rises on the drama of dis- 
memberment, and proceeds from 
act to act, until an unarmed priest 
fills the throne of the western 
Cesars, and an infidel rides un- 
challenged through the Hippo- 
drome of Constantinople, or pro- 
fanes the great church in which 
Basil and Chrysostom preached. 
The latter is Gibbon’s cycle, the 
former that of Herodotus and of 
those who continued his record of 
three of the empires of prophetic 
vision. 

But in these and in other narra- 
tives certain elements are wanting, 
and Mr. Buckle, though not the 
first to perceive the defect, was 
among the first who attempted to 
supply it. War and peace, law 
and religion, forms of government, 
art, literature, and manners, are 
merely phenomena of national life, 
and presuppose the existence of 
laws which actuate and of condi- 
tions which shape and control 
them. It was Mr. Buckle’s object 
to collect and place these pheno- 
mena upon a scientific basis, to 
discover the law of their growth, 
progress, and decline, to show why 
on some soils they withered, why 
on others they bore fruit an hun- 
dred-fold. How far he failed or 
how far he succeeded in his at- 
tempt to construct a science of 
history, we do not pretend to 
determine: we are merely pointing 
to the high and arduous object he 
set before himself. 

Secondly, he sinned the sin of 
excessive generalization. It may 
be true that in certain cycles or 
shorter periods of time the sums 
of human acts are strangely alike, 
It may be true also that statistics 
afford to history one of its most 
sure and instructive auxiliaries. 
But it is no less certain that such 
tabular records are not only in 
their infancy, but as regards former 
times, either do not exist, or are 
most scanty and precarious aids to 
truth. At the best, also, they re- 
present a few only of the elements 
of social life, and probably cen- 
turies of exact observation must 
elapse before they can be per- 
mitted to supersede the other 
grounds, moral, intellectual, and 
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religious, on which history hitherto 
has been constructed. In his 
anxiety, if not indeed his determi- 
nation, to find a comprehensive 
idea, Mr. Buckle often strains, if 
he does not misrepresent facts. 
He is too prone to assume that 
men under similar circumstances 
will be similar themselves, and 
leaves scarcely a margin for the 
disturbances of passion, custom, or 
accident. Comets are tolerably 
regular in their paths ; but Whar- 
tons are far from being plain im 
their motives or actions; and if 
fashion be very potent, and 


Lucullus, when frugality could charm, 
Had roasted turnips on his Sabine farm, 


yet it is unsafe to compute how 
many Luculluses are due at one 
period, or whether ‘adust com- 
plexion’ or other causes invariably 
compel 


Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 


We might proceed to specify 
other instances in which the wide 
grasp of Mr. Buckle’s theory de- 
feats its own purpose, and leaves 
us disposed rather to abide by im- 
perfect light than to follow a pos- 


sible meteor. But we must abstain 
from comment on its merits and 
defects alike, and hasten to the 
conciusion. We cannot, however, 
entirely omit mentioning Mr, 
Buckle’s conversational qualities. 
He was not a sayer of smart or 
brilliant things: indeed, wit and 
humour were not among his gifts. 
He was no granter of propositions; 
nor, had his conversation been re- 
er would his periods have been 
ound to flow into the smvoth and 
regular moulds of the late Lord 
Macaulay’s social discourse. His 
voice was unmusical and his man- 
ner rather defiant. But one could 
not be five minutes in a room with 
him without being aware that a 
talker unusually informed with 
book knowledge was present. From 
the news of the morning to the 
most recondite and curious recesses 
of learning, Mr. Buckle ranged 
freely ; the topics of the day fur- 
nishing him with a wide round of 
illustration and analogy, and not 
unfrequently with hardy specula- 
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tions on the future. As, however, 
he mixed more with his fellow 
men, the current of his conversation 
considerably abated in its volume. 
He grew more willing to listen, less 
disposed to controversy or to mono- 
logue. The softening effect of in- 
creased intercourse with society, as 
it appeared in his conversation, so 
would very probably have gradu- 
ally influenced the dogmatic and 
paradoxical tone of his writings. 
That the History of Civilization 
in England should have excited 
some angry surprises, if not a deep 
feeling of indignation, in many 
quarters, it was natural to expect. 
The doctrines of Auguste Comte 
are not palatable on this side of 
the Channel; and although Mr. 
Buckle accepted M. Comte’s creed 
with reservation, he is indebted to 
it for some of his theories. He 
thus ran counter to an order of 
men not indisposed to quarrel 
among themselves, as the Court of 
Arches can at this moment testify, 
but which, as soon as its conven- 
tional opinions are attacked, forms 
a compact phalanx for its corporate 
defence. ‘The Highlanders,’ says 
Baillie Jarvie, ‘may give each other 
an ill name, and evenaslash with a 
claymore, but in the end they are 
sure to join against all ceevelised 
persons who have money in their 
purses and breeks on their hinder 
ends.’ Equally sure were Mr. 
Buckle’s strictures on the Kirk and 
Predestination to draw down upon 
him the wrath of North Britain. 
Hero-worshippers, again, have no 
reason to be pleased with his specu- 
lations, since he resolves the course 
of history into cycles and asystem, 
and ascribes but little permanent 
influence to individual soldiers, 
statesmen, or saints. Gibbon 
nettled the ecclesiastical body more 
by his inuendoes than by his direct 
imputations. Mr. Buckle fights 
against it, not with the foil of 
irony, but with the whole armoury 
of distrust and defiance. Some of 
the castigation he got, he merited : 
for some of his charges were ill- 
considered and unfounded; but 
these, the faults of seclusion and 
inexperience, do not, in the main, 
affect his assertion, that no class 
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of men is fit to be entrusted with 
irresponsible power, and of all 
classes, the clergy least. 

This, however, is not the place, 
even did our limits allow of it, for 
analysing Mr. Buckle’s work. That 
has been done by other hands at a 
more convenient season. We have 
sought, in this slight sketch of 
him, to delineate the author, and 
not his book. That the latter will 
remain a fragment is probable— 
neither the man nor the circum- 
stances which favoured or hindered 
it are likely soon to recur. ‘ Dat 
Galenus opes, dat Justinianus ho- 
nores ;’ we are not likely again to 
see so much learning and ability 
employed upon themes which re- 
munerate the student with neither 
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DESOLATA., 


AN APPEAL TO THE NATION ON THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


UMBLED she croucheth, wailing in the dust, 
Striving with bitter shame to rise again ; 
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present profit nor honour. Be what 
they may the faults of the book, 
the merits of the author are ster- 
ling. He sought knowledge for its 
own sake: for knowledge he gave 
up his youth, his talents, his for- 
tune, and possibly his life. Truisms 
did not deter, nor shadows intimi- 
date him ; whatever, in his judg- 
ment, had hitherto retarded, or was 
likely to retard in future, the pro- 
gress of men, he denounced ; what- 
ever, in his opinion, was likely to 
accelerate or secure it, he advo- 
cated. If we cannot inscribe it on 
the roll of historians or philoso- 
phers of the highest order, yet the 
name of Henry THomas BUCKLE 
merits a high place on the list of 
earnest seekers for Truth. 


Shame on thee, England, if with all thy wealth, 
The helpless and the homeless ery in vain! 


Oh God, how long—how long this fearful cry, 
How long this growing list of infant dead ? 
The bitterest pang a mother’s heart can know— 
Dear children clamouring in vain for bread. 


‘ Think of it, happy mother, as thou claspst 
Thy fair-haired darling to thine own glad breast ; 
Think of those crying little ones who pine, 
Un-nourished fledglings in a starving nest! 


Think of it, fathers, in the dead night-watch ; 
Think of it, husbands, and your happy wives ; 

How Famine rides triumphant in her power, 
And Death stalks busy in those human hives! 


Think of the baby-faces, pinched and wan ; 

Think of the full church-yard where childhood sleeps ; 
Think of the silent hearths and desolate, 

Where Rachel mourning for her children weeps! 


Ah, think on thy soft couch of those sad homes : 
The wailing infant on the wasted breast. 

Give! of thy more than plenty—FREELY give, 
And God, who giveth all, shall hold thee blessed ! 
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ADRIAN. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SISTERS. 


I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 
So filled, and so becoming. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


‘Tye monsieur qui demande a 
parler avec mademoiselle.’ 

With these words, Lisette, a 
sharp-featured, dark-eyed country 
girl, who acted as butler and foot- 
man in the small household of the 
Chateau de Belleforét, threw open 
the door of a large apartment where 
the two English girls were sitting; 
and darting back at once to her 
work in the kitchen, left Adrian 
L’Estrange standing on the thres- 
hold, 

The room was very long, and of 
four large windows which opened 
on to the sunny garden, three had 
their jalousies closed against the 
summer heat; but the fourth and 
farthest from the door was open, 
and as Adrian entered, the figure 
of a man, who was seated in a 
distant corner of the apartment, 
slipped out and disappeared so 
quickly that, dazzled by the sudden 
transition from sunlight to the 
shaded room, his exit was un- 
observed by the new-comer. 

The two girls rose, and both 
appeared agitated, though with 
very different feelings, at the sight 
of their unexpected visitor. Lilian’s 
sweet face lighted up with smiles 
and blushes, and between pleasure 
and bashfulness, looked most be- 
witching ; but the effect produced 
on Rachel was strangely different. 
She turned deadly pale, and clasped 
her hands nervously, glancing at 
the same time towards the end of 
the room where her father had 
been sitting, with an expression of 
terror on her countenance. Seeing 
that he was no longer there, she 
gave a deep sigh of relief; and 
then turning to Adrian, she ad- 
dressed him with cold courtesy, 


LoNGFELLOW. 


and begged to know the object of 
his visit. 

‘Pray forgive me, if my intru- 
sion is unwelcome,’ was his reply ; 
‘but I wished to return this locket 
to its owner. I found it after you 
left the shop yesterday, and Ma- 
dame Blondel informed me it be- 
longed to one of the ladies,’ 

He held out the locket as he 
spoke, and Rachel’s face at once 
lost its cold expression, and lighted 
up with joy, even while her eyes 
filled with tears. She took the 
locket, and pressed it to her lips. 

‘Oh, my dear locket! Thank 
you a thousand times, Mr. —~ 

‘L’Estrange,’ suggested Adrian. 

Rachel made a graceful little 
bow to acknowledge the introduc- 
tion. 

‘And now, allow me to inquire 
after the health of Madame —— 

‘Bontemps,’ said Lilian, and all 
three laughed. 

This very small joke placed them 
at once on an easier footing ; and 
Adrian, in pursuance of a plan 
which had suggested itself to him 
during his morning meditations, 
remarked, 

‘This chateau is a magnificent 
building. I am staying at Alain- 
ville just now to study’ (he omitted 
to say what), ‘and I should be very 
grateful for permission to sketch 
here. The jfagade is remarkably 
fine.’ 

Rachel froze again at once ; and 
regardless of an imploring look 
from Lilian, answered in her 
coldest tones, 

‘That is a permission which the 
intendant, M. Bobinot, will, I be- 
lieve, readily give. The principal 
part of the building is dome to 
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strangers by the order of Prince 

, but the wing which we 
occupy is quite distinct from it; 
and as my father is a great invalid, 
and sees no oné (with a stress on 
the words), ‘it will be best for you 
to obtain admittance to all that is 
worth seeing in the chateau in the 
usual way.’ 

‘Thank you. Then I have only 
to apologize for my intrusion. 
Good morning.’ 

He looked at Lilian, though he 
spoke to Rachel; and the poor 
child said, artlessly, 

‘Do not call itan intrusion, when 
you came to bring Rachel her dear 
locket. She cried last night when 
she missed it, and I think she 
might be civil, at least, to the per- 
son who has taken the trouble to 
come here to restore it to her.’ 

‘Lily’ exclaimed Rachel, re- 
provingly; and Lilian, feeling very 
much ashamed of her unthinking 
outburst, coloured deeply, while 
her poor little heart, between 
timidity and the nameless joy it 
felt in Adrian’s presence, fluttered 
like one of her own pet pigeons. 
Rachel turned again to their 
visitor. 

‘I am sorry if I appear uncour- 
teous ; it is out of our power to 
receive strangers, and we came here 
in search of complete retirement, so 
I hope you will forgive any appa- 
rent want of politeness on my part.’ 

She ealak like an empress as 
she spoke those few words: there 
was much quiet dignity about this 
pale, sad-looking girl. 

Adrian assured her that it was 
he who needed forgiveness, that he 
had been led by his wish to restore 
the locket, and perhaps to see his 
countrywomen once more, into 
what he now felt to be an intru- 
sion; and with a bow to both 
sisters, and one look at Lilian 
which said more than he meant it 
should, he departed. 

No sooner was the door closed 
than Lilian, with her cheeks all in 
a flame and her eyes full of tears, 
exclaimed, 

‘Rachel, do you mean to say 
that we are never to speak to 
another human being for the whole 
of our wretched lives ? 
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‘Lily, Lily, what ails you? said 
Rachel, looking at her sister in 
surprise. 

“Why were you so rude and dis- 
agreeable to Mr. L’Estrange? I 
am sure he is a gentleman ; and as 
we never see a human creature in 
this dreadful place—— 

‘ Lilian, you know papa has im- 
portant reasons for wishing to see 
no one.’ 

‘So you tell me. I am treated 
like a child; I know nothing of 
your mysteries ; I am not admitted 
into yours and papa’s confidence ; 
but one thing I do know too well 
—I am lonely here, and wretched, 
and miserable, and I wish I was 
dead.’ 

She burst into passionate tears, 
Rachel went up to her, and put her 
arm round her with infinite ten- 
derness. 

' ons my dearest, if anything is 
concealed from you, it is from 
love, because you are too young to 
bear the burden of a trouble that 
weighs us to the very earth.’ 

‘And so I am too young to lead 
the life of a snail,’ sobbed Lilian, 
enduring her sister's caress, but 
not returning it. ‘I am too young 
to be shut up here in this horrible 
ruin, like a toad in a stone, as if I 
had a spare life to throw away, and 
could afford to have no enjoyment, 
no happiness, no comfort in this 
one.’ 

She cried passionately. 

‘Oh, Lily, my darling, you make 
me so unhappy! If I could give 
them to you, you should have all 
the joys your heart could desire ; 
but it cannot be—oh, believe me, 
it cannot, cannot be. Lily, remem- 
ber mamma left you to me with 
her last words for my own child ; 
and trust me, my littie darling, I 
would give my life to spare you 
sorrow.” 

The wayward young creature was 
touched at once by these words, 
and in her turn wound her loving 
arms round her sister. 

‘Rachel, dear, forgive me. I am 
an ungrateful wretch. You know 
T love you with all my heart, and 
I ought to require nothing but your 
society to make me happy; but I 
have felt so wretched of late— 
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more than ever since your illness 
—knowing that there is a secret be- 
tween papa and you,and seeing how 
grave and sad it makes you. And 
then the strange way we left 
England, and this mystery about 
changing our name. I felt so thank- 
ful that Mr. L’Estrange did not 
ask it. [ think I would rather 
have choked than have told him 
we were called Dubois. I do hate 
lying !’ 

‘So do I,’ said Rachel, with un- 
utterable sadness in her voice. 
*But do not let us talk about it, 
Lily. It is not likely that we shall 
see Mr. L’Estrange again, and | 
hope nobody else will find us out.’ 
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Poor little Lilian did not look as 
if this were a very cheering sup- 
position ; but she dried her eyes, 
and bravely resolved not to add to 
Rachel’s troubles the knowledge of 
those vague, unsatisfied longings 
that filled her own throbbing heart. 
The only result of this momentary 
interruption to their seclusion was, 
that Rachel confined herself and 
her sister more strictly than ever 
to the narrow precincts of their 
own garden, till Lilian began to 
droop like a caged bird, and the 
same heavy gloom settled on her 
sweet young face that had already 
robbed that of her sister of its 
youth and freshness. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A DREAM. 


Love ? I will tell thee what it is to love. 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine 

Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 

When Time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 

All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 

T'o consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine, 

Around, the streams their flowery margins kiss, 

And if there’s Heaven on Earth, that Heav'n is surely this. 


VAINLY did Adrian L’Estrange 
linger day after day in the 
neighbourhood of the Chateau de 
Belleforét after his first unsuccessful 
attempt toimprove hisacquaintance 


with the two sisters, Vainly did 
poor little Lilian’s heart yearn in 
secret for another chance meeting 
with him who had stirred its depths 
with a glance. They did not meet 
again forsomeweeks. Sundayafter 
Sunday Adrian watched the small 
congregation that attended the 
Protestant ‘Temple; and at length 
his perseverance was rewarded by 
seeing the young English girls, at- 
tended by Madame Bontemps, enter 
the chapel; and following, found 
himself, as if by accident, seated 
near Lilian, Of course, he had no 
hymu-book ; and it was but an act 
of civility on the young girl’s part 
to offer him hers. They looked 
over it tegether ; and Adrian’s rich 
tenor voice gave a beauty and ex- 
pression to the grand old Lutheran 
hymns which Lilian had never per- 


C. Swarn. 
ceived in them before, She per- 
formed her devotions with scru- 
pulous attention, feeling a calm and 
elevation of soul, poor child, which 
she had not experienced for long. 
In all real happiness there is some- 
thing which raises the heart towards 
the Source of joy and bliss; and 
Lilian felt so very happy with 
Adrian by her side, that her prayers 
and thanksgivings were insensibly 
tinged with a new fervour. 

When the service was over, he 
stood aside to let the sisters pass 
him, with a faint hope that Rachel 
might speak ; but beyond a grave 
bow she took no heed of his pre- 
sence, and they passed on. 

It was a féte day at Alainvillg, 
and the ‘place’ was crowded. 
Madame Bontemps clutched the 
arm of Rachel with one hand, and 
was looking round to secure Lilian 
with the other, when Adrian inter- 
posed, and offered his arm, saying 
quietly to Rachel— 

‘You will allow me the pleasure 
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of seeing you safely through the 
crowd.’ 

Rachel could not very well refuse ; 
and Lily, with a throbbing heart, 
found herself walking arm-in-arm 
with Adrian among the throng of 
holiday-makers ; while, as far as 
her perceptions of outward things 
went, they might have been wander- 
ing in the great desert itself. They 
walked on in troubled silence: 
Adrian dared not trust himself to 
speak, for the bare commonplace 
words which were all that the 
situation appeared to warrant, were 
too strangely at variance with those 
that rushed into his mind; and 
Lilian could not have uttered a 
syllable, if her life had depended 
upon it. So the precious longed- 
for moments were slipping by ; and 
at last, seeing they were within 
sight of the awberge of the Lion 
dor, at whose door stood the char- 
ad-banc waiting for the sisters, 
Adrian said, hurriedly— 

‘Am I never to see you again ? 
Do you never leave the chateau ? 

‘Not often, she whispered: 
‘Rachel does not like to walk on 
the chaussée.’ 

‘But sometimes—— ¢ 

‘Sometimes we walk out a little 
in the evening; but we have a 
large garden and a field of our 
own, and we scarcely go beyond 
them.’ 

‘1 am engaged on some sketches 
of the chateau, which I should so 
much like to show you. Do you 
never come on the south terrace? 

‘Very, very seldom—now and 
then, if there is no chance of any- 
body being about.’ 

‘Do you not think that Miss 
Dubois ? 

‘Oh, please call her Rachel!’ 
exclaimed Lily; then coloured 
painfully at the indiscretion of 
which she had been guilty. With 
difficulty concealing his delight, 
Adrian said quietly— 

‘Do ask Miss Rachel to come to 
the terrace to-morrow evening. It 
would give me so much pleasure 
to have your opinion of my draw- 
ings; and you know the chateau 
is not open on Monday to strangers, 
though | have a general permission 
to study there.’ 
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‘Lilian ! said Rachel, who had 
stopped, and was waiting for her a 
little in advance. 

‘We will come if possible, Lily 
said, hurriedly, and withdrawing 
her hand from Adrian’s arm, she 
darted off to join her sister. 

All manner of innocent arts were 
vainly practised by the poor child 
on the following day to induce 
Rachel to accompany her to the 
south terrace of the chateau. 
Either Rachel surmised that she 
had some concealed motive—for 
Lily found it so impossible to help 
blushing when she mentioned 
Adrian’s name, that she never al- 
luded to him now—or the headache 
which she pleaded as an excuse 
was a true one. At length, poor 
little Lilian’s inclination overcame 
her prudence, and she said, care- 
lessiy— 

‘1 suppose there will be no harm 
in my going there after tea without 
you? It is quite safe there.’ 

‘ Go if you like, dear, said Rachel, 
sadly. Her heart ached for this 


poor child, with the spring of youth 
and joy so strong within her, de- 


barred from all the indulgences 
natural to her age. Sorrow had 
made Rachel old before her time ; 
still it was but a little while since 
she, too, had been a young, joy- 
loving girl, and she sympathized 
only too deeply in the unsatisfied 
longings of Lily’s heart. 

The sun set, and the stars came 
out one by one in the clear evening 
sky. Adrian L’Estrange was once 
more losing all hope of that day 
seeing her who had suddenly be- 
come all the world to him; but, 
tempted by the beauty and stillness 
of the hour, and perhaps not with- 
out some latent hope lingering in 
his heart that she might yet come, 
he waited on the terrace. 

There were stone seats placed 
on it at intervals, sheltered by pro- 
jections in the building. He seated 
himself in the corner of one of 
these ; and, as he was much in the 
habit of doing when alone, began 
singing softly to himself. His feel- 
ings fgund so faithful an interpre- 
tation inthe ‘serenade’ in Don /as- 

uale, that, almost unconsciously, 

1e sang it throughout ; and though 
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‘& mi-voix, with an intensity of 
expression of which he was quite 
unaware. 

A light step sounded on the 
gravel as he ceased, and Lilian 
stood before him. She had been 
listening for some minutes, and 
every note of the passionate melody 
found an echo in her heart. She 
came timidly nearer, half repenting 
of having succeeded in the object 
she had so lately longed to attain. 

‘At last! he said, springing up. 
He took both her hands in his, and 
drew her gently nearer to him. 
Lily, poor child, unknowing in the 
world and its ways, felt only her 
own exceeding, trembling happi- 
ness at being there, and feeling 
that he was glad to see her ; and 
she stood with her hands in his, 
without thinking of withdrawing 
them. 

‘I can hardly believe that this is 
not one of my dreams,’ said Adrian, 
looking fondly at her. ‘I have so 
often fancied that one day I might 
by a happy chance see you here, and 
speak to you ; and now, now that 
you are really here, I can scarcely 
realize it.’ 


‘Perhaps I did wrong to come,’ 


said Lilian, simply. ‘ Rachel had 
a bad headache, and told me I 
might come alone; but then she 
did not know A deep blush 
finished the sentence. 

‘If she had known, Iam sure she 
would not have forbidden you. Be- 
lieve me, I would not intrude my 
society on you, did I not feel and 
know that my motives would bear 
the closest scrutiny. I see that 
you and your sister are peculiarly 
situated ; and without seeking to 
pry into your history, [ know there 
must be some powerful reason for 
your absolute seclusion. But no 
one can be the worse for having a 
true and faithful friend; and if 
you and Miss Rachel could learn to 
consider me as one, and let me now 
and then have the privilege of see- 
ing you, it could surely do you no 
harm, and it would be such happi- 
ness to me!’ 

‘It is on papa’s accounf, an- 
swered Lily. ‘He wishes to see 
nobody, and Rachel does all he 
wishes,’ 
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‘But would he prevent you and 
your sister from seeing any one 

‘I do not know—I do not know 
what it is all about, for they think 
me too young; and when we left 
England, I was only told that it 
was necessary for us to come and 
live here, as papa had been very 
unfortunate. He said, too, that we 
must be called Dubois. Oh, | hate 
to be called Dubois !” 

‘If I may call you Lily, I want 
no other name: it suits you so well. 
Why should we not do without 
surnames altogether? and you can 
call me Adrian,’ 

‘There is no occasion for that. 
Your name, you told us, is Mr. 
L’Estrange ; and you have no reason 
to hide it,’ she said, sadly. 

‘None; but I have a fancy todo 
without it; and after all, our 
Christian names are those which 
properly belong to us as individuals. 
So do let me hear you call me 
Adrian.’ 

‘No, I would rather not, an- 
swered Lilian, gently. ‘ You must 
see there is a great difference. I 
know your name, and need call 
you by no other; but having once 
admitted that ours is not Dubois, 
it would be absurd to go on using 
it. We can be Rachel and Lilian 
to you for the few times we are 
likely to meet.’ 

‘ Very well, Lilian—Lily—it shall 
be as you please,’ replied Adrian, 
feeling that he loved her all the 
better for the intuitive modesty 
that thus showed itself amid her 
utter ignorance of all conventional 
rules of propriety. For the rest 
of that long evening walk, he stu- 
diously avoided all dangerous 
ground, and sought to engage her 
attention and please her fancy 
merely as an agreeable acquain- 
tance. His great wish was tu lead 
her gradually, by slow degrees, to 
the knowledge and comprehension 
of his infinite love for her ; and the 
powerful control he exercised over 

imself met with its own reward, 
Lilian gained courage to tell her 
sister of their meeting; and Rachel, 
who could not but feel touched by 
the respectful interest shown by 
Adrian in their friendless condition, 
was soon persuaded to join in their 
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happy evening meetings on the 
terrace. The chiteau gardens now 
became to Lilian the bright en- 
chanted fairy-land which every 
spot appears when hallowed and 
Glorified by the radiance of a first 
and all-absorbing passion. As 
Adrian’s character developed itself 
in the unrestrained intimacy of 
daily association, the poor child 
learned to regard him with a love 
that was almost worship; while 
her calm, melancholy sister gra- 
dually threw away all her mis- 
givings, and indulged in the charm 
of once more possessing a friend 
to be loved and trusted. 

Of their father, Adrian saw no- 
thing. He never entered the house ; 
and the only indication of a male 
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presence reached him now and then 
in the odour of a cigar from the 
lime-walk in their private garden, 
which joined one end of the terrace. 

This state of matters went on for 
several weeks, and all three began 
to regard it, as the inhabitants of 
northern countries appear to look 
on the frozen highway of some great 
river, where they pass to and fro,as 
if it would remain thus, firm and 
solid, to the end of time ; when a 
trifling incident, like the first 
ominous crack of the ice at the 
approach of spring, let in a torrent 
of emotions and discoveries which 
broke up the fair-seeming but false 
foundation of their happiness, and 
swept it away, as with a flood, for 
ever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAKING. 


Love is life’s end ; an end but never ending, 

All joys, all sweets, all happiness, awarding, 

Love is life’s wealth, (ne’er spent, but ever spending, ) 
More rich by giving, taking by discarding. 

Love’s life’s reward, rewarded in rewarding ; 

Then from thy wretched heart fond care remove : 

Ah! should’st thou live but once love’s sweets to prove, 
Thou wilt not love to live, unless thou live to love. 


T was now the vintage-time, and 
Adrian L’Estrange was one day 
taking a solitary walk in the thick 
wood which gave its name to the 
Chateau de Belleforét, when he 
heard a confused sound of voices 
on the highway, from which he 
was not far distant. It was by no 
means uncommon at this season to 
meet with parties of peasants who 
had been doing their best towards 
creating a demand for the new 
vintage, by diminishing the stock- 
in-hand of the landlords of caba- 
rets, and at first Adrian paid no 
attention to the sounds which met 
his ear. Presently, however, he 
stopped and listened intently ; then 
dashing at once into the thick 
wood, he forced his way through 
brake and briar to the spot whence 
the noise proceeded. 

He arrived just in time. Rachel 
and Lilian were standing clinging 
to each other in the middle of the 
road, surrounded by a crowd of 
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tipsy peasants ; who, after indulg- 
ing in some merriment at their 
expense, were proceeding to more 
open insults, In his normal state, 
the French rustic is a harmless 
peaceable individual enough ; some- 
what addicted to pleasantry of a 
not over-refined description, prone 
to laughter, and easily moved to 
tears; but though coarse, not 
brutal in his outward demeanour, 
But no sooner is the verre-de-vin in 
the ascendant, than he becomes a 
changed being: the monkey ele- 
ment in his nature retires to give 
place to the tiger ; and of all forms 
of humanity there is scarcely one 
to be more dreaded or avoided 
than a drunken disorderly French 
peasant. 

Surrounded by a cluster of these 
men, the two English girls stood, 
unable to advance or retreat. 
Rachel had thrown one arm round 
her sister, and stood erect and 
calm, with an expression in her 
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steadfast face which awed, for the 
moment, even the rough, brutal 
men who surrounded her. Poor 
little Lily was weeping wildly, and 
trying to stop her ears with both 
hands, while the rude insulting 
jests of her tormentors dyed her 
checks with indignant crimson. 
One of the men, bolder or more 
cowardly than his fellows, stepped 
forward and laid hold of her by 
the shoulder, to separate her from 
her sister. Lily gave a wild shriek, 
and at the same moment a crush- 
ing blow from behind sent the 
ruffian down on the pavé, where he 
lay motionless. Two more well- 
directed and scientific efforts in the 
same style disposed of a couple of 
fellows who came to their com- 
rade’s assistance, and put an end 
to the strife; for the rest of the 
men, not feeling disposed to con- 
tinue the combat, even with the 
enormous odds in their favour, 
slunk away, leaving their wounded 
on the field; and Adrian, quietly 
taking Lilian’s arm in his, said, 

‘Don’t do this again, Rachel ; I 
might not have been so near.’ 

‘Oh, thank God you were !’ ex- 
claimed Rachel, now giving way to 
her bravely-repressed terror; ‘I 
was not afraid for myself, but for 
Lily.’ 

‘Lily, my own darling, said 
Adrian, to the weeping girl, who 
was clinging to his arm; ‘you 
should have some one always near 
who would be better able to pro- 
tect you than even this dear, brave 
sister. Lily, dearest, will you cling 
to me always as you do now; will 
you let my arm shield you from all 
danger?’ 

‘Oh, Adrian! so gladly!’ She 
lifted her face for a moment to 
meet his glance of love, then down 
it went again, and she wept over 
her exceeding happiness, even more 
than she had done a moment be- 
fore with shame and terror. 

‘Stay, Adrian, stay! exclaimed 
Rachel, hastily ; ‘this cannot be ; 
oh, you do not know what you are 
saying ; we are unhappy enough 
already—do not break her heart !’ 

‘God forbid. He knows that I 
love her with the whole strength of 
my being, and you must surely 
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have seen it too, Rachel ; you can- 
not have been so blind.’ 

‘Alas, alas! I ought to have 
known it would come to this! 
How weak and wrong I have 
been! and yet it seemed so hard to 
deny her the one pleasure of her 
life.’ 

* And why deny it to her? though 
you may not think me worthy of 
such a treasure, I have an honest 
heart and an untainted name to 
offer her.’ 

‘Oh, hush, hush ; this is worse 
than all! I implore you to say no 
more now. Lily, my dearest, my 
poor little sister, come home with 
me, and God grant that you may 
not suffer too deeply for my weak 
indulgence !’ 

Lily instinctively withdrew her- 
self from the arm which Adrian 
had thrown round her, and walked 
beside him, silent and trembling, 
while Rachel spoke. Adrian made 
no effort to detain her, but as they 
stopped at the garden door, he said, 
gravely, 

‘ Lilian, listen to me, I tell you 
here, before your sister, who seems 
to be your only support and pro- 
tector, that I love you more than 
my life—that I seek no blessing 
from heaven but your love, and 
that, with it, I require nothing 
more. A mystery—it may be a 
dark one—hangs round you. Be it 
what it may, I seek not to pene- 
trate it—your name, your station, 
are nothing tome. Itis you Llove, 
you my soul longs for—and now 
answer me with one word, one 
look. Does your heart echo these 
words or not? 

tachel, Rachel, what must I 
say? what must 1 do? implored 
Lily, without venturing even a 
look at Adrian. 

‘Answer him truly, my darling. 
Such a question must be answered 
as it is asked,’ said Rachel, sadly. 

‘Then I do love you ; oh Adrian, 
my Adrian, I love you with my 
whole soul! and Lily found her- 
self in Adrian’s arms, with his 
kisses thrilling from her lips into 
her very heart. Rachel stood by, 
with an expression on her face 
such as an angel might have worn 
in Paradise, watching the bliss of 
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our first parents, and foreseeing 
their doom. 

* You are answered now, Adrian,’ 
she said, at length. ‘Leave us for 
a while, there is much that I must 
say to my sister, still more that I 
must think and pray over alone.’ 

She drew Lilian gently within 
the garden, and shut the door; 
and scarcely knowing whether he 
was happy or miserable, Adrian 
L’Estrange returned in a tumult of 
feeling to the little village inn 
where he had taken up his quarters 
for some weeks past. 

About an hour later, a knock at 
his chamber door was followed by 
the appearance of the black-eyed 
Lisette, who placed a small note 
in his hand, ‘de la part de Made- 
moiselle” and begged for an an- 
swer. 

Adrian opened it hastily—it con- 
tained these words,— 


‘Will you come to the south ter- 
race to-night, at ten o'clock? I 
must speak with you alone. 

RACHEL,’ 


Adrian looked into the keen eyes 


of the girl who stood watching 
him, and merely said, ‘Tell made- 
moiselle that she shall be obeyed, 
and the black-eyed messenger 
turned on her heel in silent con- 
tempt fur the ntais who did not 
even improve the opportunity by 
a compliment to her jolis yeux, and 
sulkily departed. 

Rachel was pacing the terrace 
with hurried steps when Adrian 
went there at the appointed hour, 
but stopped suddenly when she 
saw him. Her heart seemed to 
throb till each pulsation shook the 
slight frame that held it, and every 
vestige of colour faded from her 
cheek and lips. 

‘I ought to have been prepared 
for this hour, were her first words, 
‘Day and night, for weeks and 
months, the thought-that such a 
moment would come, some time 
and by some means, I knew not 
how or when, has haunted me. 
How could I be so blind as not to 
know that it would be through 
you? 

‘Rachel, I earnestly beg of you 
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to listen to me for a moment,’ said 
Adrian. ‘I believe that your strong 
sense of right is urging you to 
make me some disclosure which, 
whatever may be its nature, is 
ainful to you. It is quite need- 
ess, Dear Rachel, you took me, a 
stranger, on trust; let me not do 
less by you. I know that in your 
heart you feel that I am true, and 
mean well and truly by you and 
Lily. Ihave the same confidence 
in you, and let this suffice for both 
of us.’ 

‘So it would, amply, if we were 
but to be friends, as we have been 
hitherto. But the words you have 
spoken to Lily cannot be unsaid ; 
and before another such word is 
uttered, you must know us as we 
are, our blighted name, and 
wretched history. Adrian,’ she con- 
tinued, in the strange, clear, rapid 
utterance of intense feeling; ‘my 
father’s name is Robert Den- 
borough.’ 

Adrian made an involuntary ex- 
clamation, as though he had re- 
ceived a heavy blow. It was a 
name infamous at that moment 
throughout all Europe, as belong- 
ing to the perpetrator of one of the 
most gigantic of those commercial 
frauds which of late years have 
been the disgrace of the British 
nation. Forgery and other aggra- 
vating circumstances were con- 
nected with it, and the bearer of 
that name, under the greater— 
perhaps more wholesome—severity 
of former laws, would have for- 
feited his life at the hands of 
justice. 

In another moment, the thought 
of all that poor Rachel must have 
suffered in making this confession, 
filled the heart of Adrian with 
pity ; and he said, gently, ‘It is 
not for me to visit the offences of 
the father on the children; this 
knowledge dves not affect my feel- 
ings towards you or Lily.’ 

‘It must, it must! exclaimed 
poor Rachel, as, sinking on a seat, 
she gave way to a burst of tears, 
the more agonizing that they had 
been long and bravely repressed. 
‘Lilian can never be your wife— 
we can never meet the eyes of our 
fellow-creatures again. Go—leave 
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this place, and, for pity’s sake, 
never return to it.’ 

‘That will I not! said Adrian ; 
‘the tie that binds me to Lily is 
one that no outward circumstances 
can affect. If she is unhappy and 
desolate, suffering as an innocent 
victim for the faults of another, 
she has all the more need of my 
love, and it is all the more firmly 
hers.’ 

Rachel looked up at him with 
tear-laden eyes, and shook her 
head. 

‘It was not thus that he judged,’ 
she murmured, as if to herself ; 
‘and yet the world did not blame 
him. Adrian, before these terrible 
things happened, when we were 
rich and prosperous, one loved me 
as you love Lily—at least I thought 
so. The day was fixed for our 
marriage, when the crash came, 
and we were dishonoured beggars. 
Adrian—he left me without a word, 
without a line—I never saw him 
—I never, never shall see him 
again! But the world did not 
blame him, he was pitied and com- 
forted, and nobody gave a thought 
to the poor broken-hearted creature 
who lost all—all at once. Why 
should he, with his unsullied name, 
keep faith with the daughter of a 
felon? 


‘My poor Rachel, calm yourself; 
and if it has been your unhappy 
fate to know one such unworthy 
wretch, do not believe that there 


can exist another. Let the ob- 
stacles to our happiness be what 
they may, my love for Lilian shall 
triumph over all.’ 

‘Never,’ said Rachel, sadly ; ‘ it 
must not, it ought not to be. I 
would have said the same in my 
own case, and nothing could have 
induced me to become Richard 
Musgrave’s wife, though it was 
hard to be given up without a 
word. No, Adrian, no honourable 
name must be linked to ours. We 
are bankrupt in name and fame, 
sometimes I think even in our 
hopes hereafter. How can we look 
for God’s blessing, feeling that He 
sees the misery of those who curse 
us as the authors of their ruin ? 
the very bread we eat is a theft, 
for it is taken out of the mouths 
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of those who are starving for our 
crime.’ 

‘Hush, Rachel, I beseech you ; 
do not identify yourself with a 
crime of which you are entirely in- 
nocent,’ exclaimed Adrian. ‘It is 
a false and morbid idea.’ 

‘I do not know that, answered 
Rachel, mournfully. ‘It seems 
to me that if I share in the fruits of 
the sin, I must share also in the 
sin itself and its consequences. We 
ought to be penniless—we are sur- 
rounded by comfort, even luxury: 
this cannot be right, and I bewil- 
der myself by trying to reconcile 
it to my conscience. Oh that I 
could work for my daily bread! 
Life would not then be intolerable 
to me, as it is now ! 

Adrian scarcely knew what to 
say in reply to this speech of poor 
Rachel’s; his own high-minded 
sense of right echoed her words. 
So he tried another form of conso- 
lation. 

‘All the more reason why you 
should be glad that Lily and you 
may have another home, with one 
who loves you as a brother, dear 
Rachel. Thank God, I am not my 
father’s eldest son, and I shall ask 
so little from him that I feel sure 
he cannot refuse me. Little will 
satisfy us, will it not, dear sister ? 

‘God bless you, Adrian,’ said 
poor Rachel, warmly ; ‘ your words 
do me good, though [ feel it is all 
a delusion, and such happiness can 
never be ours. But we must say 
good night now. I suppose you 
will insist on seeing Lily once more 
before we part ? 

‘Once? a thousand times! I 
never mean to lose sight of her 
again, when I can possibly help 
it. Do not think me convinced, 
Rachel ; I am ready to pledge my- 
self by every vow that man can 
utter, to that sweet darling. Let 
me see her now, if only for a 
minute.’ 

‘No, no; she was terribly shaken 
by all I had to tell her; for with 
a perhaps mistaken kindness, I 
had kept all the darkest features 
of our case, and the knowledge of 
our father’s real position, from her. 
Let me go to her now, and you 
shall see her to-morrow.’ 
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‘And your father? said Adrian, 
with an effort ; ‘I will do nothing 
clandestinely, Rachel. His con- 
sent is a mere matter of form, I 
own, and if he did not give it, I 
should not scruple to do with- 
out it; but I should like to see 
him, and make my proposals en 
régle.’ 

A burning blush overspread 
Rachel’s pale face, ‘You cannot 
see him to-night, she said. ‘Since 
his misfortunes, and since we have 
led this lonely life, he—he goes to 
bed early.’ 

‘Very well, replied Adrian ; ‘let 
it be to-morrow. The village gos- 
sip had made him aware that a 
very disproportionate quantity of 
brandy formed the most important 
article of expense in the small 
household of the chateau, and he 
more than surmised that Mr. Den- 
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borough was probably not in a con- 
dition to carry on any conversation 
of importance. ‘Good night, and 
God be with you, dear Rachel ; 
tell me at what hour I may make 
my appearance, and perhaps you 
will prepare Mr. Denborough for 
what I have to say.’ 

‘Come at twelve. I will speak 
to my father after breakfast. He 
never leaves his room till late, and 
you may have a talk with Lily be- 
fore you see him. But oh, Adrian, 
do not make her too hopeful! poor 
child, she is very young, and will 
have so much sorrow.’ 

‘Not if I can shield her from it,’ 
said Adrian, earnestly. He parted 
from Rachel, as a brother from a 
beloved sister ; and the poor girl’s 
heart felt less truly heavy on that 
night than it had done for many a 
long and weary month, 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNPLEASANT DISCOVERY. 


O most potential Love ! vow, bond, nor space, 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 
When thou impressest, what are precepts worth, 


Of stale example ? 


When thou wilt influence, 


How coldly those impediments stand forth, 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ? 


HE first agitating meeting be- 

tween Adrian and Lily in their 
new character of acknowledged 
lovers was over. Every good thing 
in this world has a peculiar beauty 
of its own, and mutual love—that 
chiefest of all good on earth—has 
various phases of beauty, each 
differing from the other. 

It is a very blessed thing to be 
able to look freely into eyes that 
we love, and meet in them an 
answering look. It is good—how 
good!—to feel that every loving 
word we utter finds an echo in the 
heart that leaps to hear it spoken. 
But there is also a refined and 
spiritual beauty in unacknowledged 
love, which flies away with the first 
word of tenderness, and never re- 
turns again. It is the bloom on 
the peach, the rosy light in the 
morning cloud, the dew on the 
violet-—too tenderly, exquisitely 
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beautiful to bear the gentlest hand- 
ling, it dies in the utterance of the 
words ‘I love you, and can never 
be revived. And as a state of 
transition is always more or less 
one of pain, the first meeting of 
two between whom these fateful 
words have been spoken is gene- 
rally uneasy and constrained, till 
the new and closer tie becomes 
familiar, and they learn its full 
strength and comfort. 

In the peculiar position of Lily 
and Adrian there was much to 
make this feeling more than com- 
monly obtrusive ; and when Rachel 
first left them alone together, they 
felt almost as though a sudden 
coldness had sprung up between 
them. But they loved too truly, 
and were both too young and un- 
sophisticated for this restraint to 
last long; and Adrian had drawn 
the little blushing, trembling crea- 
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ture to his side in one of the deep 
recesses of the windows, and was 
pouring all his heart into her ear 
in low loving tones, when a door 
behind them opened noisily, and a 
tall stout man, dressed in a flashy 
style, came towards them with an 
air something between shame and 
defiance, which he vainly strove to 
conceal beneath a forced gaiety and 
cordiality. 

Adrian, looking at him, felt much 
as one does on pulling the string of 
a shower-bath on a winter’s morn- 
ing. Was it possible that this was 
the father of his lovely darling— 
this vulgar disreputable man,whom 
of all men living he had hitherto 
held in the most contemptuous ab- 
horrence? In spite of himself, his 
manner was aie distant as he 
addressed a few words to Mr. Den- 
borough; but the latter had _ re- 
solved to be friendly and familiar, 
called him ‘ L’Estrange’ and ‘my 
dear boy, alluded quite graciously 
to the pleasure it would give him 
to receive Adrian into ‘ their little 
family party, and joked Lily on 
her ‘sly ways’ with a_ horribly 
vulgar attempt at pleasantry. In 
short, he over-acted his part, and 
thoroughly disgusted his intended 
son-in-law. 

Happily, Rachel soon came in, 
and it was evident at a glance that 
Mr. Denborough stood in great awe 
of his eldest daughter. He changed 
his tone at once, became subdued, 
sensible, almost gentlemanlike, 
and by the time dinner was over, 
and he and Adrian were left alone, 
began to appear in some degree 
sensible of the position in which 
he stood, and went the length of 
acknowledging that it would be a 
comfort to him to see one of his 
girls provided for. 

‘You see, my dear L’Estrange, 
continued this exemplary parent 
‘Tam on the shady side of the wall 
just now. Something will turn up 
soon, I have no doubt. I generally 
light on my legs, though I came 
down by the run with a vengeance 
in that —— business the other day. 
But I shall get through the Court 
somehow, as many others have 
done before me, and be none thie 
worse ; and then, with a fair field 
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and no favour, I will back myself 
to make my way in the world 
again at any odds you like.’ 

Adrian felt no disposition to 
make the bet, and proceeded with 
guarded civility to inform Mr, 
Denborough that since he made 
no objection to his marriage with 
Lilian, he should at once proceed 
to England, and tell the whole 
story to his father Sir Harry, on 
whom he was entirely dependent. 

Mr. Denborough’s countenance 
fell. 

‘Sir Harry L’Estrange, are you 
the son of Sir Harry L’Estrange of 
Harpenden Manor! How deuced 
unlucky ! 

‘Why? inquired Adrian. 

‘Because l[—we, that is—of course 
you know your father was in for a 
considerable sum in that —— busi- 
ness. I don’t clearly see my way 
in this, L’Estrange; I can’t exactly 
go and put my head in the lion’s 
mouth, and let your—my—the cre- 
ditors know where I am gone to 
earth at this present moment.’ 

‘I will engage, said Adrian, 
eagerly, forgetting how impossible 
it was for him to keep the pledge 
he was about to give—‘ that my 
father shall make no use of the in- 
formation 1 must give him, which 
can prejudice you. He is truth 
and honour itself (Mr. Denborough 
winced), and 1 must be perfectly 
open with him; but he would scorn 
to take advantage of knowledge so 
acquired.’ 

‘Perhaps so, and at any rate I 
am riding at single anchor here, 
and can be off to-morrow, if I smell 
a rat; and my nose is pretty keen 
for such game now, I can tell you.’ 

‘Good heavens ! thought Adrian, 
with difficulty concealing his dis- 
gust, ‘can this man be the father 
of my lovely Lilian and that noble 
creature Rachel ? 

The thought that he might be 
the means of removing these two 
high-minded girls from the de- 
grading position they now occu- 
pied acted as a wholesome check, 
and prevented him from openly 
expressing his sentiments; but he 
shortened his interview with Mr. 
Denborough as much as possible, 
and after bringing him to declare 
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that he would be satisfied with any 
provision that Sir Harry would 
enable his son to make for Lilian, 
he broke up the conference, and 
with a feeling of infinite relief, 
Adrian sought the society of the 
two sisters, and left Mr. Denbo- 
rough to his farther potations, 

The next day, after a long, loving, 
lingering parting, and many pro- 
mises to write often, constantly, 
Adrian L’'Estrange started for Eng- 
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land. In his own secret soul he 
dreaded the explanation with his 
father so intensely, that he felt as 
if he could not enjoy even the 
society of Lilian till the important 
interview was over. So he went, 
with many loving protestations, 
many tender assurances that they 
would soon meet again, and never 
part more ; and poor Lily set her- 
self with all her strength to the 
weary task of watching and waiting. 


CHAPTER X. 
DARCY PIERREPONT. 


I have too deeply read mankind 

To be amus’d with Friendship ; ’tis a name 
Invented merely to betray credulity : 

"Tis intercourse of interests—not of souls. 


‘T ET me hear no more about it, 
Adrian. The thing is impos- 
sible, and there’s an end,’ 

Sir Harry L’Estrange was vio- 
lently excited. Adrian sat in the 
library at Harpenden Manor, op- 
posite to his father, looking very 
vale, but as resolute as the General 
himself. 

‘Father, nothing that truth and 
honour dictate, and the laws of 
God sanction, can be impossible.’ 

‘And may I ask who made you 
so unerring a judge on this point ? 
How can the laws of God, as you 
are pleased to appeal to them, 
sanction your flying in your father’s 
face, and outraging your whole 
family by a disgraceful marriage? 
I tell you what it is, Adrian, you 
have been made a fool of by a lot 
of sharpers; and if ever you see 
or speak to the girlagain——’ Here 
the General forgot his usual dignity, 
and gave utterance to a very ‘em- 
hatic exclamation,’ or, in plain 
English, swore like an old trooper, 
as he was. ‘—— it, sir, if you 
bring shame on us all by any such 
folly, I will never see or speak to 


you again.” 

‘Very well,’ said Adrian, ‘we 
will say no more on the subject : 
but I beg you, father, to reflect 
upon it in all its bearings ; for if 
you force me to choose between 
obedience to you, and the redemp- 
tion of my pledged word to one 
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who would be an ornament to any 
family, [have no alternative. There 
is a point beyond which parental 
authority does not extend; and 
with honour and happiness both at 
stake, one cannot give way to fanci- 
ful scruples.’ 

‘Fanciful scruples! Insolent 
boy, do you dare so to call my de- 
termination to keep the honour of 
our name untarnished? Do you 
know that for the last four hundred 
years the name of L’Estrange of 
Harpenden has been handed down 
from father to son, and has only 
gained in fame as in age? 

‘But I am not your only son; 
Basil—— 

‘What has Basil to do with it? 
If Basil married a Howard or a 
Cavendish to-morrow, and had 
—— children, would that wipe 
out the disgrace of the younger 
branch, if you were mad enough 
to connect yourself with a daughter 
of that sneaking villain Den- 
borough, who rose from a dung- 
hill, and is now a felon? 

‘Her mother was one of the 
Montresors,’ suggested Adrian. 

‘So much the worse for the 
Montresors. But that is a very 
different thing. If a woman in a 
family disgraces herself by a low 
marriage, her name can be wiped 
out of the family record, and no 
great harm done. But a man—do 
what you will, Adrian, you must 
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be a L’Estrange of Harpenden to 
the end of the ees and your 
disgrace would be that of all your 
family. Look you; it is not an 
insane pride, as you are pleased to 
think, that actuates me. If you 
had fallen in love, like a young 
ass, with Katie Miller at the lodge- 
gate, I should have done all I could 
to prevent your marrying her, of 
course ; still, she is the honest 
child of an honest father; and I 
might have got over it in time. 
But this spawn of a rascally 
swindler—— 

‘Say no more, sir, said Adrian, 
rising. ‘It is unworthy of you to 
heap insults on the head of a de- 
fenceless girl. If you think better 
of what you have said, it will, of 
course, make me very happy; if 
not, I have two hundred a year of 
my mother’s, which will keep us 
from want ; and the education you 
have given me will surely help us 
to a livelihood.’ 

‘Don’t flatter yourself I shall 
think any better of it, young man. 
I tell you, once for all, that scoun- 
drel Denborough is the greatest 
rascal unhung. He swindled me 
out of five thousand pounds ; and 
if you go and marry his daughter, 
in the face of my solemn pro- 
hibition, you may starve, and be 
——,, for anything I care.’ 

Sir Harry flung out of the room 
in furious anger; and Adrian sat 
down with a burning head and 
throbbing heart, to write page after 
page of unalterable love and devo- 
tion to Lily. He did not allude to 
the interview with his father, hoping 
that before he wrote again afiairs 
might have taken a somewhat less 
unfavourable aspect; and, when 
his letter was finished, he posted it 
himself in the village, and then 
wandered sadly into the woods, and 
paced up and down among the 
fallen leaves, in anxious and per- 
plexed thought. 

Meanwhile, the General ordered 
his horse, and rode off in wrath and 
bitterness to Lightwood, the hunt- 
ing-box of his friend Darcy Pierre- 
pont, for counsel and encourage- 
ment in hisdecision. It was Darcy 
who had persuaded him to invest 
five thousand pounds in the con- 
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cern that had so disgracefully 
failed in the hands of Robert Den- 
borough. Darcy was himself, to a 
far larger amount, a sufferer by the 
man’s misconduct. The General 
resolved to tell him all, and be 
strengthened in his determination 
by his clever young friend’s ap- 
proval, To be sure—so mused Sir 
Harry as he rode along—he had 
promised that young idiot, Adrian, 
that he would make no use of his 
knowledge of Denborough’s hiding- 
place ; no more he would—he would 
not tell Pierrepont where the rascal 
was, but simply lay the facts before 
him, and ¢ kc his opinion, That, 
at least, could do no harm. 

Thus musing, the old man pur- 
sued his way, sticking every now 
and then his heels into his cob’s 
sides with an energy which quite 
enraged that respectable quadruped, 
who resented it by sundry awk- 
ward gambols ; while the groom on 
the fiery ‘Sir Brian’ behind him, 
wondered at his master’s unusual 
speed, 

A very pleasant-looking group 
met Sir Harry’s eye as he cantered 
up the approach to the house of 
Lightwood. Lord Medway and Mr. 
Pierrepont, in red coats and muddy 
top-boots, were standing on the 
steps, talking to Lady Medway 
and Catherine Vernon ; and the 
bright colour of their scarlet coats 
contrasted well with the pretty 
little figure of Lady Medway in a 
brown and blue walking costume, 
and Catherine’s tall slender form in 
a rifle-green riding-habit. The 
hall-door was open, and just within 
it—oh, shades of departed fox- 
hunters, look leniently on the de- 
generacy of the day !—stood a tea- 
table! and the group on the steps 
were talking, laughing, and drinking 
tea all at once. The cheering 
beverage was under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Monkton, a 
middle-aged lady, who acted as 
Catherine Vernon’s companion 
during the time she spent under 
Mr. Pierrepont’s roof; and who was 
only remarkable for a general grey- 
ness of dress and appearance, and 
a ‘ grand talent pour le silence.’ 

Sir Harry L’Estrange was warmly 
greeted by all, and spent a few 
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minutes chatting with the two 
ladies ; but his impatience to carry 
out the object of his visit could 
not long be restrained, even by the 
old-fashioned courtesy of his man- 
ners, and he said, presently— 

‘Pierrepont, my good fellow, I 
owe you a thousand apologies for 
wishing to withdraw you from 
such agreeable society ; but I have 
a matter of some consequence on 
which I came to consult you; and 
I should esteem it a favour if you 
would allow me five minutes’ con- 
versation in your own den.’ 

‘I am at your service, General, 
in any way you please to command; 
and Mr. Pierrepont ushered his 
guest into the house, and led the 
way to a small room on the ground- 
floor, of which the principal furni- 
ture consisted of two large leather 
arm-chairs, with a reading-table 
beside each. 

‘I believe it is useless to offer 
you a weed, Sir Harry? said Mr. 
Pierrepont, taking a cigar from a 
box on the chimney-piece, 

‘With any expectation of my 
accepting the offer, perfectly so ; 
but pray do not let me interfere 


with your practice of that or any 


other vice that suits you. If you 
will listen as well as smoke, I will 
tell you why I am here, and how I 
want you to help me.’ 

Sir Harry L’Estrange then in- 
formed his companion of Adrian’s 
unexpected return, and its object. 
At the first mention of the name 
of Denborough, Pierrepont slightly 
started, and concealed his surprise 
by a somewhat elaborate removal 
ot the ash from the end of his 
cigar ; a useless bit of acting, for 
the unconscious General was much 
too deeply engrossed with his sub- 
ject to pay any attention to his 
little letaiais It was not until 
he had poured forth the whole 
story, with sundry comments of 
his own, that he paused and looked 
at his companion. 

‘Now, Darcy, what do you advise 
me to do? I am very unwilling 
to drive the foolish boy to ex- 
tremities ; and yet such a marriage 
would be his utter destruction. 
Indeed, were it for nothing else, I 
should be puzzled how to set him 
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up in life, 
thousand—— 

‘Don’t speak of it, pray. You 
cannot tell how I reproach my- 
self——’ 

‘My dear fellow, you did it with 
a good motive ; and [ know you lost 
much more by the rascal. But I 
must allude to it, if only to tell 
you that I have saved little besides. 
Harpenden is strictly entailed; and 
in the event of my death, Adrian 
would have little more than his 
poor mother’s fortune—a couple of 
hundreds a year—to look to. Now, 
I only ask you—would it not be 
sheer madness in him to cut his 
own throat by such a marriage at 
three-and-twenty, with all the 
world before him? I have reason 
to know that he is getting on very 
well at the Foreign-office, and sure 
of a good appointment before long. 
Would it not, then, be madness to 
hamper himself with a penniless 
wife, to say nothing of the con- 
nexion with such a man as Den- 
borough ? 

‘ Altogether out of the question,’ 
said Darcy Pierrepont, decidedly. 
‘It must be put an end to by all 
means. Where did you say the 
Denboroughs are ? 

‘Why, Adrian made me promise 
I would tell no one. It seems the 
rascal stipulated for this when he 
gave his consent to the girl’s mar- 
riage, What shall I do, Darcy? 
The young fool is ina state of mind 
that makes me fear he will go off 
and commit himself before he has 
had time to cool upon it.’ 

‘Temporize, if you can, Take 
time to consider, and do not pledge 
yourself either way, and then bring 
him here on a visit. Perhaps my 
niece Catherine’s attractions might 
draw him offthe other scent. Now 
I think of it, it would be a very 
good marriage for him,’ 

‘I should think so, said the old 
General, warmly; ‘but a deuced 
bad one for Catherine. How hand- 
some the lassie has grown this last 

ear!’ 

‘Yes. She will be a fine woman 
at five-and-twenty : at eighteen she 
promises well enough.’ 

‘She is a lovely creature ; and I 
should indeed be proud of her as a 
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daughter-in-law ; but that would 
be too great a piece of good luck, 
though it is like your friendly 
nature to think of it ; and I thank 
you for suggesting any means by 
which I can ward off a rupture 
with that desperate young donkey, 
Adrian. He seems perfectly wild 
about the girl.’ 

‘She is a pretty, taking creature. 
Ihave seldom seen a better speci- 
men of fair beauty,’ said Darcy 
Pierrepont, carelessly. 

‘What, do you know her? in- 
quired the General. ‘ By the bye, I 
forgot you knew these people before 
the smash. What are they really 
like? 

‘I have not seen them for nearly 
two years, and then the girl was 
scarcely more than a child, not yet 
seventeen. Her elder sister was 
engaged to young Musgrave, who 
afterwards married Clara Elliott ; 
and I saw a good deal of them 
all at that time. There was no- 
thing to find fault with in the girls ; 
but Denborough himself was a pill 
which required a good deal of gild- 
ing. But to return to Adrian. 
You must bring him here, as I said, 
and we will try to rouse him up a 


little. Where has he been staying? 

‘At a stupid little French town 
ealled Alainville,’ answered the 
unconscious General, easily falling 


into the trap. ‘If he had only 
stuck to Paris—— 

‘Ah, as you observe, there is 
safety in a multitude, replied 
Pierrepont. ‘So you will fix an 
early day for coming tous. The 
lesen will be here for another 
fortnight ; and in the meantime, if 
you take my advice, you will tem- 
porize with Adrian.’ 

‘Thank you, Darcy, thank you; 
I believe it will be the best plan. 
And now I must be going, for it 
will be quite dark before I reach 
home.’ 

Darcy Pierrepont accompanied 
his guest to the door, and saw him 
mount. 

‘If you please, Sir Harry, to be 
careful,’ said the groom who held 
his horse ; ‘ it has come on to freeze 
pretty sharp, and the roads are very 


slippy.’ 
. Tit take care,’ said the old man, 
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and proceeded leisurely down the 
avenue. 

Darcy Pierrepont stood for a few 
minutes on the steps, looking out 
into the cold dark evening in deep 
thought. 

‘So! I had little trouble in find- 
ing out Denborough’s whereabouts 
from the worthy General! he 
thought. ‘What a rare piece of 
good fortune! With the know- 
ledge I now possess, | may make 
my own terms ; but it will require 
skilful management. Ifthe lovely, 
provoking little creature has really 
taken a serious fancy to Adrian, it 
will complicate matters a good deal ; 
and I may have to come the stern 
creditor over her father, and owe 
to her filial devotion what she re- 
fused last year to my love. But I 
shall succeed sooner or later. When 
did I ever fail in what I set my 
heart on ? 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs 
coming rapidly along the avenue, 
disturbed these meditations. It 
was now nearly dark, but Darcy 
Pierrepont could distinguish Sir 
Harry’s groom as he galloped hur- 
riedly up. 

‘What is it? Has your master 
forgotten anything ? he asked. 

‘My master has met with a very 
bad accident, sir,” answered the 
man, breathless with speed and 
alarm. ‘ Will youpleaseto send help, 
sir? He is lying insensible at the 
turn of the road beyond the lodge, 
and I don’t like to leave him alone.’ 
He turned and galloped off again. 

In afew minutes men and lan- 
terns, and a_ stable-door hastily 
torn from its hinges and covered 
with a horse-cloth, were despatched 
to the scene of the accident, and 
the senseless form of the old man 
was conveyed back to the house he 
had so recently quitted, An express 
was sent for Adrian, and another 
for the nearest surgeon. 

Before the latter arrived, Sir 
Harry had recovered his senses; 
but his leg was badly fractured, 
and he had also sustained some 
severe bruises, which at his age 
might prove even more serious than 
the greater injury. As he lay ex- 
hausted with pain, Adrian watched 
by his side, full of melancholy 
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thoughts. The last words that had 
passed between him and his father 
were still ringing painfully in his 
ears ; and as he called to mind the 
strong, steady, life-long love of the 
only parent he had ever known, the 
bitter consciousness that they had 
parted in anger weighed so heavily 
on his spirit as to overshadow for 
the time even his love for Lilian. 

Bending over the old man he 
whispered, ‘Father, forgive the 
hasty words I spoke to-day. I will 
do nothing without your consent.’ 

Sir Harry looked fondly at his 
son, and answered in feeble tones, 
‘I was hasty, too, my boy. Think 
no more of what has passed ; if I 
get better we will see what can be 
done.’ 

Darcy Pierrepont was all kind- 
ness and hospitality, full of con- 
cern for the accident which had 
befallen his dear old friend, and 
of arrangements for the comfort 
of both father and son during their 
unexpected residence under his 
roof. But when the rest of the 
party had retired for the night, 
and Adrian had taken up his post 
by his father’s bedside, Mr. Pierre- 


pont remained alone for a long 


while in deep thought. Passing 
into his sitting-room, he occupied 
himself with a number of papers ; 
he took out a travelling writing- 
case, and placed in it a Foreign- 
office passport, together with a 
variety of other documents, and 
then seated himself in profound 
meditation before the fire. It was 
far in the night before he seemed 
to bring his cogitations to a satis- 
factory conclusion, and betook him- 
self to rest. 

The post came to Lightwood 
early in the morning, and when 
the party met at breakfast, Mr. 
Pierrepont announced that, to his 
great annoyance, he had received 
letters which made it necessary for 
him to go to London that day. 

‘It is most provoking, to be sure. 
Catherine, you remember I told 
you I might have to go to London 
next week f 

Catherine did not remember, but 
that made no difference in the pre- 
sent state of matters. 


‘I must be off by the mid-day 
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train. I hope only to remain a 
few days; but it is impossible to 
say: I may be detained longer, as 
all business connected with trust 
matters is apt to be carried on in a 
lingering and dilatory manner. 
Medway, you must promise me to 
remain here as long as you pos- 
sibly can, to look after the poor 
old General ; and I am sure you, 
Lady Medway, and Catherine, will 
do all you can to render his con- 
valescence as little tedious as may 
be. But I shall hope for the best, 
and perhaps I may only be de- 
tained for a day or two.’ 

Mr. Pierrepont returned to his 
study, and rang the bell. The 
butler, who was also his valet and 
confidential servant, answered it. 
His master was busy with some 
papers, and asked, without looking 
up, 
‘Are my things packed, Charl- 
ton ? 

‘Yes, sir, and the carriage is at 
the door.’ 

‘Very well; of course I leave 
you here in charge, and I wish 
everything to go on as if I were at 
home. Ido not know how long I 
may be detained, but here is a 
cheque for your present use. And, 
Charlton, all my letters must be 
forwarded to the Albany—here is 
the key of the post-bag; and re- 
member that I desire al/ foreign 
letters that are written by, or ad- 
dressed to any person in this house, 
with the exception of Lord and 
Lady Medway, to be forwarded 
under cover tome. Do you under- 
stand ? 

‘Yes, sir; and I will attend to 
your instructions.’ 

‘Do so, carefully, and here is 
something to pay the postage.’ He 
threw the man a ten-pound note, 
and for the first time during their 
short colloquy, master and servant 
looked each other in the face. It 
was only a glance, but it sufficed. 
Charlton was a very confidential 
servant, and used to doing his 
master’s bidding unhesitatingly, 
unless he were better paid for be- 
traying him. All this time Darcy 
Pierrepont was writing a note, 
which he now folded and ad- 
dressed. ‘Give this to Mr. L’Es- 
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trange when you see him, and tell 
him I would not allow him to be 
disturbed, and that I rejoiced to 
hear that Sir Harry had had some 
sleep.’ 

As Charlton amused himself 
after his master’s departure by 
reading the note, before giving it to 
Adrian, we may as well enjoy the 
same privilege. 


‘My DEAR ADRIAN, 

‘Tam much annoyed at being 
compelled to leave my good old 
friend your father at this moment, 
but business which I cannot pos- 
sibly postpone, calls me to London. 






. 


In the Desert. 





IN THE DESERT. 


HAT are these shallow shrunken pools 





[September, 





Pray let me hear as often as pos- 
sible, and remember that all and 
everything in my house and stables 
is at your disposal. Should you 
be able to leave your father on 
Friday, do not forget that Horley 
Firs is our best meet, and that 
Mayfly will carry you like a bird. 
It will be doing me a kindness to 
ride the horses, as I never like 
trusting them to grooms. 

‘I shall be at my old quarters in 
the Albany, and hope you will be 
able to send me good news of my 
dear old friend. 

‘Ever yours, faithfully, 
‘Darcy PrERREPONT.’ 





That lie about us on the way, 

Whose brackish savour never cools 

A thirsty summer’s day ?’ 
‘That blithe broad river from the hills, 

That roll’d at sunrise through the land, 
Has sunk into a thousand rills, 

And perish’d in the sand.’ 
‘ What are these stragglers of the heath, 

Each cowering by his rusted blade, 
And slowly hungering to death, 

While no one gives them aid ?” 


‘A banner’d host went forth at day, 
To win their Prince his diadem : 
They fail’d, they fled, they fell away— 

And these are all of them.’ 


I speak but fancies : 


if there dwells, 


Perchance, such meaning in the words 
As comes to us from village bells 
Or from the song of birds, 


Take it, ye loneliest and best— 
Ye secret ones who strive and fail, 
Who do not prosper in your quest, 
Nor find the Holy Grail ; 
Who have no fruitage of your loins 
But labour, and the lifeless jar 
And jingle of those hated coins, 
That made you what you are! 


Yea, Love is of the early morn, 
So frail, so sensitive, so shy ; 

A thing that with the dews is born, 
And with the dews must die, 





Artuur J. Muxsy. 
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OUR MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS AND OPERATIVE 
CLASSES. 


By A MANCHESTER Man. 


HE district of which Manchester 

is the metropolis, is regarded 
by the Southerner with a species of 
self-complacent aversion: the sur- 
face of the country is marked by no 
natural beauties; the manners of 
the people are characterized by but 
few artificial graces. And yet, asa 
mart of commerce, a hive of indus- 
try, a magazine of art, a nurse of 
invention, a workshop of construc- 
tive skill, a spring of wealth, it 
stands out, in its shroud of smoke, 
an object of more practical impor- 
tance and scientific interest than 
the most fertile and sunny portions 
of our land. It owes its distinctive 
characteristics for the most part to 
human agency. If it be true, as in 
a modified sense it is, that ‘God 
made the country, man the town,’ 
the aphorism is especially fulfilled 
in its application to our manufac- 
turing districts. Neither are they 
of ancient origin, as such. They 
are not like the green fields, which 
have supplied food for the cattle 
from the earliest times: in their 
distinctive features they are not a 
century old. A hundred years ago 
there were no tall factory-chimneys, 
no palatial warehouses, no colossal 
foundries, no gigantic workshops. 
But suddenly the coal-beds which 
had slept their deep sleep unheeded 
so long, were opened out, and the 
waste moor which covered them 
became thickly populated; the 
streams that had dashed down the 
hill-sides, and pursued their more 
sluggish course to the ocean, for a 
thousand years almost unnoticed, 
were now turned into yoke-fellows 
of art, as agents of motive power 
in the production of manufactures, 
and those hill-sides became instinct 
with human life; discovery and 
invention—discovery of power and 
invention in applying it—were 
born almost together, and grew and 
increased hand in hand, bidding 
the wilderness flourish and the 
lonely places teem with vast multi- 
tudes; the rumble of machinery 
was now heard on many a heath 


which aforetime had echoed no 
other sounds than those from the 
splash of the cascade, or the bleat- 
ing of the sheep, or the chirping of 
the moorfowl ; fishing villages be- 
came seaports, and large towns 
sprang as it were out of the earth 
under the wand of the great magi- 
cian, steam ; within the last thirty 
years lines of railway have been 
spread as a network over these 
rough and rugged districts, exalt- 
ing the valley and laying low the 
hill and perforating the mountain, 
bidding towns and peoples spring 
up by their side; and now if you 
draw a circle round our Exchange 
with a radius of thirty miles, you 
enclose within it a larger popula- 
tion than you would, if you were 
to do the same, taking for your 
centre the Metropolitan cathedral 
of St. Paul. 

And indeed this district, not 
only in its physical but its eco- 
nomic characteristics, bears on it 
the mark of a late origin and a 
sudden rise. It wants the consoli- 
dation of centuries, It is variable 
in its condition, oscillating between 
extremes. It is like one of its own 
engines, often working withsmooth- 
ness and precision, but sometimes 
breaking loose and spreading con- 
sternation and ruin. Like its own 
machinery, too, it is occasionally 
thrown out of working order by 
seemingly trifling causes. The 
mechanism that will turn the 
wheels of a factory, or measure to 
the millionth part of an inch, may 
be deranged by the point of a 
needle; and that stupendous or- 
ganism of trade on which so many 
human beings depend for subsist- 
ence, may be thrown into confusion 
by causes so small in their origin 
as to have been entirely unforeseen. 
The principles of trade are neither 
uncertain nor imperfectly under- 
stood ; and yet the interests of the 
manufacturer may be disturbed by 
forces almost as light and imper- 
ceptible as the breeze which agi- 
tates the smoke from his tall 
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chimney, while in his individual 
prosperity or adversity is involved 
the welfare or want of many hun- 
dreds of his poorer fellow-creatures. 

These oscillations, however, so 
far at least as they depend on irre- 
gularities of opinion on the part 
either of the employer or the em- 
ployed, seem to be gradually mov- 
ing over a smaller arc. In the 
early period of our manufactures 
an inventor was in personal danger 
from the mob, and his new machine 
rarely escaped destruction. Har- 
greaves, Kay, and Arkwright had 
to fly for their lives. From the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury commotions in our manufac- 
turing districts have constantly re- 
curred. Sometimes these have 
originated in disputes between 
masters and work-people on the 
question of wages, ending in strikes 
and lock-outs ; sometimes in want 
of employment and consequent 
destitution, as springing from de- 
pression in trade; sometimes in a 
union of commercial stagnation 
and political discontent. At a 
season of distress, agitators, with 


certain se to qualify them 


for popular leaders, have frequently 
risen up to impress upon the work- 
people that their rate were caused 
or increased by some defect in our 
legislation; and uneducated men 
in a state of privation are naturally 
ready to listen to any charlatan 
who declares that they are suffer- 
ing under a grievance, and can 
suggest a remedy for it, asa patient 
in a lingering sickness is eager to 
try any specific which is suggested 
to him, even though it be one of 
the panaceas of a quack advertise- 
ment. Then riots and disturbances 
have often followed: there have 
been times, not a few, when a large 
portion of Lancashire has been 
under a reign of terror from these 
threatening demonstrations and 
fierce outbreaks. But of late years 
much more moderation and dis- 
cretion have been displayed both 
by masters and operatives in their 
mutual relations, Even in the long 
lock-out at Preston in 1854, there 
was nothing approximating to a 
riot. Experience probably has 
taught a useful lesson, and sug- 
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gested juster sentiments to both 
sides in the antagonism of capital 
and labour. 

The present condition of our 
manufacturing population in its 
cause is entirely exceptional ; and 
in its effect it is singularly illustra- 
tive of the improved tone of all 
classes among us. It would be 
superfluous to allude at any length 
to the patience which the opera- 
tives have hitherto manifested 
under their privations. Eloquent 
testimony has been borne to it by 
the most distinguished orators and 
statesmen in our land, and it has 
been watched with silent sympathy 
by those whose duty has called 
them into immediate intercourse 
with suffering families. The pres- 
sure has elicited, not, as in former 
times, the noxious effluvium of 
hatred and disaffection towards all 
in authority, but the pleasant per- 
fume of resignation and patience. 
And while, on the one hand, it has 
summoned forth the latent virtue 
of submissive endurance, it has 
called into being on the other an 
intensity of sympathy which no 
former period has witnessed. As 
yet the several classes among us— 
the upper, the middle, and the 
lower—have entertained but one 
feeling of mutual kindness and 
goodwill, from a general conscious- 
ness that there is a community of 
suffering springing out of an un- 
avoidable cause. 

From the period that this fratri- 
cidal war commenced in America 
we trace the gradual and progressive 
march of destitution throughout 
the whole of those districts which 
depend on the cotton trade. The 
manufacturer of limited means, 
whose stock of cotton was but 
scanty, soon began to feel the pres- 
sure, and to prepare for working 
short time. By degrees the larger 
capitalist experienced the same 
tightness of trade from the scarcity 
and dearness of the raw material, 
and reduced his hours of employ- 
ment ; till at length few mills re- 
mained in full work, except those 
in which the fine threads were 
manufactured or spun, and but 
little cotton comparatively was re- 
quired. Ere long the doors of 
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many of the factories were closed, 
and the tall chimnies stood smoke- 
less from morn till night. Then 
idlers were seen lounging about the 
streets ; beggars, many of them im- 
postors, became more importunate 
along the thoroughfares ; the work- 
house gates were more thronged; 
the doors of the relieving office 
were besieged. The Poor Law 
Commissioner’s returns are plain 
prosaic facts, and we gather from 
them that the increase of pauperism 
between June 30, 1861, and June 
30, 1862, was of the following 
startling amount :— 


Ashton-under-Lyne Union 458 per cent. 
Blackburn Union . . . 322 
Stockport Union . . . 306 “ 
Preston Union . . . . 283 oe 
Burnley Union. . . . 145 
Manchester Township. . 127 99 
Rochdale Union . . . 119 4, 
Haslingden Union . 108 
Bury Union. . . 100 
Chorley Union . . . 92 
Oldham Union. . . 86 
Salford Union . . . . 84 
Chorlton Union . <n 
Bolton Union ° 41 
Wigan Union . .. . 38 


”? 
99 


> 
> 
? 
? 
”? 
9? 
99 
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The painful characteristics of the 
present distress are its wide area 
and its long continuance. During 
an ordinary lock-out or turn-out 
an individual town may suffer very 
severely ; but the mischief does not 
extend further. During a period 
of general commercial pressure 
there is often a considerable amount 
of distress equally spread over the 
manufacturing districts, but it 
passes away gradually when the 
temporary obstacles are removed 
that impeded the stream of com- 
merce, Now, however, we are met 
by commercial stagnation in its 
widest and most enduring form. 
The fountain has been closed that 
poured forth its streams, and by 
its irrigating floods infused fertility 
into the parched desert. Our usual 
supply of cotton is cut off,our mills 
are deserted, our machinery is 
standing, our money is stagnating. 
We may have hoards of gold in our 
banks or strong chests, but it is 
comparatively useless unless it is 
circulating. Have you ever re- 
flected upon that marvellous dis- 
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pensation of Providence, whereby 
a livelihood accrues for the millions 
of a nation out of the mutual action 
of trade and the consequent inter- 
change and diffusion of capital? 
If the blood stagnates in the body, 
life becomes extinct, but there is 
energy and vigour as it courses 
through the veins; and so is it 
with capital in relation to our body 
politic. When it flows on in one 
unceasing round, rushing out 
through the arteries and streaming 
back through the veins, permeating 
and winding through the smallest 
ducts to the very extremities of the 
system, there is life with a supply 
of all its necessaries. Mark how 
slowly the life-blood of our manu- 
facturing districts is now flowing, 
in what feeble streams it is trick- 
ling on, how many of its usual 
channels are dry. 

It is computed that in round 
numbers 450,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
of whom 315,000 reside in Lan- 
cashire. the total population of 
the Lancashire cotton districts may 
be set down as 2,000,000, Now, 
assuming that the average weekly 
earning of each of the 450,000 is 
ros, 6d., the amount distributed in 
Wages every seven days would be 
£250,000. At this time 80,000 are 
unemployed, whose united earn- 
ings would be £42,000, and 370,000 
half employed, whose wages would 
be upwards of £97,000; so that 
now the weekly circulation of 
£139,000 is entirely cut off, and 
that mainly in one county. But 
this only represents a portion of 
the pressure. Some 200,000 per- 
sons are engaged in certain depart- 
ments of business which are de- 
pendent on the cotton trade, and 
so suffer and rejoice with it in its 
depression and its prosperity. In- 
deed, in a purely manufacturing 
town it onal be difficult to ima- 
gine any one of the inhabitants 
who was not in some degree affected 
by its trade. The manufacturer 
suffers of course in a time of com- 
mercial stagnation ; the shopkeeper 
is often mainly dependent on the 
factory operatives for his trade, 
and as a consequence, when they 
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are out of work, his profits and his 
rates are in an inverse ratio; the 
owner of cottage proverty suffers 
much in the loss of his rents, and 
in certain cases the pressure upon 
him weighs very heavily—when, 
for instance, his houses are in a 
building club and to be redeemed 
by monthly payments, and when at 
the same time he is perhaps himself 
an operative out of employment, or 
a shopkeeper without profits from 
his business. 

It is by no means easy to ascer- 
tain with perfect accuracy the rela- 
tive amount of distress in our 
several manufacturing towns. We 
have endeavoured very industri- 
ously to procure this information 
for the week ending the goth of 
August, and our returns are no 
doubt approximately correct ; but 
from the varying phases of our 
trade at this time, rapidly changing 
as the shadows on the hill-sides, we 
have found it difficult to fix the 
fleeting shapes and dissolving num- 
bers. The table on the following 
page, however, will give a tolerably 
accurate idea of the comparative 
degree of commercial distress in 
our principal manufacturing towns 
for the week ending the oth of 
August, 1862. 

The number of operatives given 
above applies to those only who 
are engaged in the cotton trade. 
In order, however, to understand 
thoroughly the actual condition of 
each of these towns, other elements 
than these figures must be taken 
into account. Such places as Black- 
burn, Preston, Stockport, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Stalybridge, Hyde, 
are almost entirely dependent on 
the cotton mills, so that when these 
close a sad spectacle appears before 
us. Rochdale, on the other hand, 
is carrying on an active business in 
the woollen manufacture, in which 
some 2650 are now fully employed ; 
it contains also extensive foundries, 
as well as some small silk-mills 
and dye-works. Oldham has seve- 
ral foundries and machine-shops, 
one of unprecedented magnitude. 
Bolton, too, has its large foundries, 
machine-shops, and bleach-works ; 
in these there are now 5000 per- 
sons working full time. In Wigan 
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many of the residents support 
themselves and their families from 
the surrounding collieries. Man- 
chester has an aggregate of 13,540 
workpeople now fully employed in 
silk and small-ware mills, in print 
works, dye-works, machine-shops 
and foundries; while 4443, who 
are usually engaged in them, are 
on short time, and 5628 wholly out 
of work. Besides, the characteristic 
trade of Manchester is not that of 
the manufacturer but the mer- 
chant. Large numbers have their 
occupation in our warehouses. 
During the last weary twelve 
months, while the manufacturing 
districts have been gradually sink- 
ing into a state of deeper gloom, 
we are thankful to believe that the 
yoor have not been neglected. 
fuch distress doubtless there has 
been and is, but we are convinced 
that vigilance and sympathy have 
not been wanting for its relief. 
The Government took a prudent 
step in sending their Commissioner 
throughout the distressed localities 
to advise and report ; our boards of 
guardians, we think, have, as a rule, 
been faithful to their trust. Their 
duty is an invidious one; they have 
to watch over the interests of the 
rate-payer as-well as the applicant 
for relief ; they have to guard them- 
selves against imposition on every 
side ; they have to be watchful and 
firm lest the money entrusted to 
them be squandered on the disso- 
lute and idle, for a season of dis- 
tress is a signal ever for the im- 
ostor to come forward with his 
importunities, whether as an appli- 
cant to the board or as a beggar in 
the public streets. Then how very 
largely has parochial aid been sup- 
plemented by the funds that have 
been placed at the disposal of our 
relief committees! Soup kitchens 
have been established, and food of 
most kinds has been distributed 
gratuitously and largely. Sewing 
schools also, and institutions for the 
employment and instruction of our 
young women, are becoming most 
useful adjuncts in the combined 
efforts to sustain the wrestling 
spirits of our deserving poor. 
The only subject worthy of notice 
on which a feeling of disaffection 
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has yet been manifested among our 
operatives is the labour test, and 
even this is not such as to create 
any great uneasiness. Towards 
the Government of the country 
they do not seem to entertain any 
hostile sentiment; they do not 
attribute blame to the Ministry for 
the distress they are enduring ; 
they have had their meetings to 
discuss the question of intervention 
between the American belligerents, 
but the predominance of opinion 
among them appears to be that 
premature interference would have 
rather an injurious than a beneficial 
effect upon the general interests of 
trade. The labour test, however, 
is a matter that comes home to 
them daily ; and as there are always 
some among them who are gifted 
with considerable fluency of speech, 
it forms a suitable topic for their 
harangues. It is a question on 
which the guardians alone must be 
left to decide. To abrogate it alto- 
gether, as some boards have done, 
is undoubtedly to debase a spirit 
of benevolence into a lax tone of 
management, and is calculated to 
produce an injurious effect, how- 
ever kindly may be the motive that 
suggests the course. It is opening 
a floodgate to great abuse, for the 
chronic recipients of relief are 
mostly those who have an utter 
objection to all work. At the same 
time it would be injudicious and 
unfeeling now to insist upon the 
test in its stringency. The honest 
independent workman would rather 
do something for his money than 
receive it in idleness, But let the 
law under which he has to labour 
be carried out in a generous and 
humane spirit, and with a be- 
coming regard for the exceptional 
circumstances of men who are 
anxious to obtain employment; but 
cannot from the necessity of the 
time. 

On turning our faces towards the 
future we look into darkness and 
gloom; the utmost we can see are 
indistinct shadowy forms that leave 
a melancholy impression on our 
minds. We sincerely wish that 
Mr. Villiers’s expectations may be 
realized, and that in October we 
may experience a revival of trade 
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by a more abundant supply of 
cotton ; but we fear rather than 
trust. What, then, is our prospect? 
We do not relax our confidence in 
the energy of the Lancashire will, 
and in the largeness of the national 
heart. Personal contributions in 
aid of our distressed operatives 
have poured in from all classes ; 
from her gracious Majesty, who, as 
Duchess of Lancaster, extends a 
hand of sympathy in her widow- 
hood to her lowly sister who is 
looking wistfully to her idle loom ; 
from our titled aristocracy as well 
as our men of trade ; from the mil- 
lionnaire as well as the humblest 
toiler for daily bread ; and we do 
not doubt but that they will yet 
flow in abundantly according to 
our need. Strange to say, the dif- 
ficulty lies, not so much in obtaining 
funds, as in rightly distributing 
them. Already great abuses have 
sprung out of the multiplicity of our 
relief associations. Our -men of 
wealth still seem to want some 
assurance that the large funds 
placed at the disposal of our central 
organizations will be judiciously 
distributed. Give contidence to 
our people, and we have great faith 
in their large-heartedness, 

With the Poor Law as modified 
for the next six months, we have 
no quarrel. Though the Bill passed 
in confusion and contention through 
the House of Commons, it could 
not perhaps have emerged in a 
more reasonable form. We could 
have wished to see the measure 
discussed ina less hurried manner ; 
we reflect with but little satisfac- 
tion on the fact that it passed 
through the Legislature concur- 
rently with a Game Bill over which 
the squirearchy were frantic ; we 
acquiesce in the truth of that pun- 
gent, indelible rebuke which Lord 
Stanley administered to his noisy 
fellow aristocrats. Still, the mea- 
sure seems to be one that will 
enable our Boards of Guardians to 
meet any emergency. It enacts, 
that if the expenditure of any 
parish on the relief of its poor is 
found, for the quarter ending at 
Michaelmas or Christmas, to have 
exceeded the rate of three shillings 
in the pound per annum on the 
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rateable value of its property, the 
excess may be charged propor- 
tionately on the other parishes in 
the union; that if the aggregate 
expenditure of the whole union be 
found to have exceeded three shil- 
lings in the pound, the guardians 
may meet that excess by a loan 
under ‘certain conditions ; that if 
the aggregate expenditure shall ex- 
ceed the proceeds from a rate of 
five shillings in the pound, the 
Poor Law Board shall have the 
power to charge the excess upon 
the county at large. Now, we 
may test our prospects for the 
winter by considering, in connexion 
with this measure, certain returns 
that were laid on the table of the 
House of Commons in the last 
week of July. Out of nineteen 
Unions in the cotton districts, it is 
assumed that twelve only are likely 
to suffer from the commercial de- 
pression ; the total population of 
these twelve is 1,106,100 ; the num- 
ber within them entirely dependent 
onthe cotton manufactureis 364,330, 
including families. Supposing 


then that not a factory operative 


was employed in these Unions, at 
the rate relief is now granted, an 
expenditure of £864,304 would be 
required for the whole year. How 
raise this sum? Taking the rate- 
able value of the whole property in 
these twelve Unions as returned in 
1856, we find it to be £2,629,176, a 
very low estimate for the present 
time ; and this at five shillings in 
the pound—the limit fixed by the 
Act—would raise about £657,291. 
The whole rateable property in the 
county of Lancaster, was estimated 
in 1856, at £7,298,544 ; Lord Pal- 
merston makes it now £10,000,000; 
but take the former sum as the 
basis of calculation. Assuming 
that all the operatives who are em- 
ployed in the cotton trade in those 
twelve Unions, were out of work, 
and that the amount of relief ad- 
ministered to them: was £864,304 
for the year, there seems to be no 
insuperable difficulty in raising that 
sum ; a rate of five shillings over 
the twelve unions would bring in 
£657,191, and the remaining 
£207,013 would be equal to a rate 
of less than sixpence in the pound 
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over the whole county. Allowance, 
we know, must be made for many 
who cannot pay the rate ; it is said 
that in Stockport fifty per cent. 
numerically, are in that condition. 
We only throw out these statistics 
as a basis of calculation for any 
one who pleases to follow it out 
according to his views. 

But it will enable the reader to 
judge more accurately of the pre- 
sent condition of our working 
classes, if we give him a sketch of 
their general characteristics and 
habits. The picture may involve 
neither romantic incident nor pic- 
turesque scene; but we almost 
think that to an aristocratic reader 
it will be as novel as a portraiture 
of domestic life and manners at 
Timbuctoo or the Fiji Islands. 

As the afternoon is pleasant and 
sunny, let the idle reader join us 
in a short tour of inspection 
through some of the back streets, 
where factory operatives are for 
the most part resident. See here ; 
we have one to our mind, long, 
straight, and somewhat narrow, 
opening out at the end into a 
broad thoroughfare. The houses 
contain one sitting-room and two 
bed-chambers, and average about 
threeshillings in weekly rent. Here 
and there you observe the pathway 
is turned into a‘drying ground, 
where linen fresh from the wash 
is suspended on rails,—linen, the 
make-up of which we need not too 
closely scrutinize ; only take care 
you do not get a flap on the eye 
from it as you pass. Of living 
objects, the first that attracts our 
attention is an ancient figure in 
somewhat dilapidated attire, blear- 
eyed and dirty-faced, with a long 
beard, not cut in military fashion, 
and a hat out of all shape jauntily 
stuck on the side of his head. As 
he leads along a venerable donkey 
and a creaky cart, he is crying out 
something that sounds like ‘ weight 
for weight ; and as his mouth is 
slightly twisted, either from natu- 
ral formation or habit, his words 
come out obliquely. In more in- 
telligible mercantile phraseology, 
he is exchanging salt and sand for 
old rags, bones, and unconsidered 
trifles. His cart is stored with 
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rectangular blocks of salt—solid 
parallelograms twenty inches long 
—each of which we might imagine 
would be a half year’s consumption 
for a moderate family; but the 
working people, to use their own 
expression, are ‘ heavy on salt.’ The 
venerable merchant, so far as we 
can see, is driving a fair business 
in the humbler walks of commer- 
cial life, and we trust that he is 
kind to his donkey. As we pace 
along the parapet, we get an inside 
view of many of the houses, the 
doors of which are for the most 
part open. Some of the interiors 
seem to be neat and clean; while 
others exhibit a random scene, 
where everything is where it ought 
not to be, a confused grouping of 
chairs, tables, crockery, pots, pans, 
stools, many of the articles topsy- 
turvy, and all more or less covered 
with dust and dirt, the whole still- 
life view suggesting in its graceful 
negligence an idea of the pictu- 
resque rather than the comfortable. 
Moving on, we come to a stout 
lady of forty sitting on a stool at 
her door and sunning herself, her 
baby stretched on her extended 
knees, with its head bent back and 
its mouth open—a pleasant pos- 
ture, it may be, for the flexible, 
gutta-percha limbs of childhood, 
but by no means an agreeable one, 
we should fancy, for ladies or 
gentlemen in mature life. The 
mother is smoking her pipe 
leisurely and lazily, and seems to 
be in a state of comatose enjoy- 
ment, which, if not so sublimated, 
may be quite as real as that which, 
according to philosophers and 
poets, springs from the mental or 
emotional, That lusty matron, we 
will wager, has never read a line 
of Wordsworth, Tennyson, or Zhe 
Pleasures of the Imagination, and 
yet as she puffs out her thin 
volume of smoke and gazes into 
space, she is in a most delectable 
state of ruminancy. Men may 
argue well without any deep know- 
ledge of logic; they may speak 
fluently without any profound ac- 
quaintance with the principles of 
language; they may talk good 
prose all their life without think- 
ing about it; and so our friend 
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there has attained to the philosophy 
of enjoyment without a study of 
Aristotle or any other profound 
writer upon Happiness, She has 
reached the summum bonum by a 
short cut. ‘How’s the baby? we 
venture to ask. ‘ Well, she replies 
lazily, the smoke curling slowly 
from her lips, ‘middling, nobbut 
middling. Bless its little heart ! it 
nayther dees nor does ; meaning 
that it does not thrive—it neither 
comes on nor goes back. As we 
advance, we come upon a group of 
children, some half-dozen of the 
rising generation. That little girl 
of six years is nursing her sister of 
six months, and they have occa- 
sionally a friendly roll together on 
the stones; but being used to it, 
they take no harm. She is looking 
on, as her companions are engaged 
in the game of ‘hop-scotch,’ the 
diagrams having been carefully 
drawn with chalk on the parapet ; 
and after a while she expects to 
trust her baby to a companion, and 
take her turn at the hopping. But 
hear! a voice from a distance. 
‘Lucretia!’ shouts the mother of 
the little nurse from her door. No 
reply. ‘ Lucretia!’ an octave higher. 
No reply. ‘Lucretia! in a scream, 
‘come here, or Pil— ending with 
a threat, which, in its plain, Saxon, 
monosyllabic terseness is in strik- 
ing antithesis to the classical name 
of the chaste Roman matron. 
Inside this house we see a girl of 
seven scouring the floor, as old- 
fashioned as if she had scoured 
floors for forty years. Children 
here, you must remember, are not 
brought up with a nurse apiece. 
Now we meet a wandering trades- 
man, enveloped from his neck 
downwards in a swelling pyramid 
of bladders, glittering in their 
variety of colours. He might be 
some heathen deity clothed in his 
rainbow or sparkling cloud. He 
is much disturbed by the little 
children, who will follow him and 
play with his bladders, while, like 
a fashionable lady in her crinoline, 
he cannot come up to them within 
striking distance. He does not 
seem to be much patronized. The 
old man who passed through the 
street during the morning with his 
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paper flags and lath windmills has 
picked up the few stray coppers, 
and these are now very rare, that 
were among the juvenile popula- 
tion. Moving forwards, we pass a 
knot of matrons, who are stand- 
ing in the middle of the street, of 
various sizes and forms, some fairly 
dressed, others in bed-gowns, with 
bare arms and hands on sides. 
From their earnest manner, they 
are discussing some mighty ques- 
tion, most likely of domestic 
economy: it may be the hygienic 
condition of Sally Jones, a neigh- 
bour who has just been ‘brought 
to bed, or it may be the conduct of 
one of their husbands, That thin- 
faced dame seems to be describing 
her lord and master in some such 
terms as these— He’s a nowt ; he’s 
al’ays either drinking or cowering 
i th’ neuik. Ive had him thirty 
year, and he gets ever longer waur 
wi keeping.* Now, sir, look to 
your feet here: a little boy is 
dragging along the parapet a hand- 
waggon containing coal, and he 
will not respect your patent 
leathers. And still further on, 
take care how you tread: see there 
a litter of children, or rather a 
mixture of several litters, some of 
them crawling on the parapet, 
some too young to walk, one or 
two fat and ruddy. Your twelve 
stone on that creeping cherub 
might interfere with its digestion, 
and summon a maternal tigress 
from a neighbouring cottage. Here 
comes another vendor of useful 
domestic articles,—toasting forks, 
gridirons, and such like commodi- 
ties, He is a Cheap John, and a 
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wit accordingly. The following 
colloquy is passing between him 
and a brisk old dame, who is 
standing at her door. Cheap John 
—‘Come, missus, buy a toasting- 
fork and a gridiron—only nine- 
ence together, as we two, you 
now, are particulars, Lively old 
lady— What’s th’ use of gridirons 
if you don’t bring us a beefsteak 
with ’em? More gridirons than 
beefsteaks now-a-days.’ Chea 
John— Why, I see that a Papish 
archbishop in Ireland says you're 
starving on beefsteaks,’ Lively old 
lady, handling the toasting-fork— 
‘Td like to let out some of his 
Papish blood wi’ this, lad —I 
would,’ Cheap John, holding up 
the gridiron— Or what would you 
say to making a fourpenny frizzle 
on him? , Old lady—‘ He's fat 
enough for that, I’se warrant.’ 
Cheap John— Well, never mind ; 
buy my gridiron, and you'll never 
want for beefsteaks, nor coals to 
fry em with.’ Old dame—‘I never 
could make it out why coal should- 
n't lie at th’ top o’ th’ earth sooner 
than so low down. It bides a vast 
o getting.” Cheap John, who is 
clever at final causes—‘ Why, for 
this reason, missus,—if it was at th’ 
top, women like yo’ would fetch 
o th’ cobs first.’ John, however, 
pursues his way without effecting 
a sale: his powers of persuasion 
are wasted upon the ide, Such, 
too, was the case with a more 
phlegmatic trader who passed along 
the street a few hours before, with 
a donkey-cart full of coarse, large 
washing mugs, upside down, and 
piled up like the Pope’s crown, or 


* A few months ago we witnessed a spirited feat by one of this order of gossips. 


Four women were standing, as we may suppose the alove were, discussing the current 
topics of the hour, when some half-dozen lads came along, and passed them at a 


running pace. One of them, a lanky, hulking fellow of fifteen, who seemed, as he 
swung himself along, to be all head and clogs, kicked intentionally a can of water 
that belonged to one of the women, and sent it rolling to a distance. Not a moment 
was lost. The owner of the vessel sprung after him like a greyhound from the slip. 
She wore a short dress suitable for running, and black stockings, which you could 
follow nearly to the calf, and her legs were very thin. ‘Well done, Dolly !’ ‘ At him, 
Dolly !’ ‘Go it, Dolly ! the rest shouted in encouragement. The lad dodged here 
and there like a hare hard pressed, and Dolly was ever close upon him. At length, 
on emerging from a passage, she made her spring, caught him by the back of the neck, 
gave him two hearty cuffs, one on each side of the head, and returned to her gossips, 
rather ‘ pufiled,’ as she would have termed it, but recompensed for her efforts by a 
sense that justice had been satisfied, as well as by the shouts of acclamation that 
greeted her, 
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the hats of a dealer in ‘old clo.’ 
They both complain that there is 
‘no business doing,’ and they have 
before them an indistinct prospect 
of selling off their effects at prime 
cost, realizing their floating capital, 
and retiring from public life into 
the workhouse. Children again! 
drat them. ‘ Children—children 
everywhere!’ Here they are, swing- 
ing round a skipping rope right 
across our path, while two or 
three bare-legged girls are leaping 
up and keeping time as it passes 
under their fect, Where doallthese 
children come from—who is re- 
sponsible for them? Go where you 
will, you find them springing up 
like indestructible weeds. Married 
folks seem to blunder into families 
without premeditation, and then 
they allow their offspring to float 
away as carelessly as do zoophytes 
of the order of sponges. But now 
we come across a doleful-looking 
man, treading with a funereal step, 
carrying a basket on his arm, and 
moaning out acry of ‘Salad, ho!’ 
Tea-time is approaching, and 
cresses, radishes, and lettuces are 
used, in technical phrase, as ‘ re- 
lishes.. His halfpenny bunches 
seem to go off. Now the vista of 
the street is opening out, and we 
catch a glimpse of the broad 
thoroughfare at the end. There you 
remark a youth whistling some 
negro melody, and dancing to it 
heel and toe with his wooden-soled 
clogs, and moving his elbows also 
in time ; while near him is stand- 
ing in meditative mood, with his 
tray before him suspended from 
his neck, a man called ‘ Toffy Jem,’ 
quite regardless of his prancing 
and musical neighbour. Jem deals 
in parkin, a greasy compound of 
treacle and meal, and in a species 
of confectionary known among the 
rising generation as ‘slap-up, in 
Indian rock, and in prime Everton 
toffy—all of which he cracks with 
his little hammer as scientifically 
as a geologist, and with much 
greater assurance about the genu- 
ineness of the material he is han- 
dling. Jem is patronized by the 
little children far and near; they 
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look up in his face wonderingly, as 
if he held in his embrace all the 
spices of Arabia, and they know 
that he gives them honest pen’orths, 
He is, moreover, regarded in his 
silent manner as a philosopher by 
theaged. We never penetrated the 
depths of his wisdom. It may be 
with him as with many others who 
have acquired a reputation for pro- 
found thought from their tacitur- 
nity, or for fine writing because 
nobody could understand it. What 
Galgacus said of the fastnesses of 
Britain, may be true of the mental 
fastnesses of many who are in a 
higher station than Toffy Jem— 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico est.* 
Here we are in the broad 
thoroughfare ; but as a penalty for 
dallying too long over the pic- 
turesque scene, we are now caught 
in a stream of human beings—men 
and women, boys and girls—and 
are in danger of being swept away 
by the flood. The mills are loosing; 
and at this point there happens to 
be the conflux of many tributaries. 
What a clatter of iron-ringed clogs 
on the flags! What a hum of many 
voices! As we are closely hemmed 
in by the lads and lasses, ‘ the light 
wings of Zephyr’ come to us ‘ op- 
pressed’ with an oily ‘perfume, 
which may not be quite so agree- 
able as that in a fashionable 
drawing-room, but which is more 
healthy. You observe a great 
variety in the appearance of the 
young women. Somé are neatly 
attired, and evidently pay due 
attention to the personal graces on 
work-days. Their bonnets,shawls, 
dresses, boots, are adjusted with 
care even in the hurry of leaving 
the factory. Others are but care- 
less and slovenly in dress and 
manner; they have thick shawls 
wrapped round their heads in place 
of bonnets, and they are quite con- 
tent to appear in clogs, gingham 
bed-gowns, linsey-woolsey _petti- 
coats, and coarse aprons. If one 
of this class happens to wear a 
bonnet, it is sure to be stuck full 
of artificial flowers, sadly changed 
from their pristine bloom. In all 
you remark that some care has 


* Tacitus, Agric. ch. 30. 
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been bestowed upon the hair: the 
comb is frequently in exercise even 
among the slovenly. Some of the 
young women, you see, are walk- 
ing along with an imperturbable 
gravity, quite heedless of the noise 
around them; they are Sunday- 
school teachers, Sunday scholars, 
and operatives of the better class. 
Others—those chiefly of theshawled 
and bed-gowned order—are talking 
somewhat loudly, perhaps about 
their sweethearts, perhaps about 
an intended trip in Whit-week, and 
are perfectly indifferent whether 
we hear them or not. Those lively 
daughters of Eve are too natural 
to have many secrets. Mingled in 
the crowd, too, are factory opera- 
tives of the male order, and me- 
chanics with broad shoulders and 
grimy faces. There are boys also 
in considerable numbers: tenters 
from the mill and sooty-visaged 
young Vulcans from the machine- 
shop. Some of the lads are making 
their way home quietly to their 
tea; others are showing their dex- 
terity by a friendly interchange of 
scientific passes, whereby caps fly 
into the air and are trampled on 


or kicked by the crowd as they fall. 
In this great multitude, it must be 
borne in mind, a variety of em- 


ployment is represented. Some 
work in mills where coarse cloth is 
manufactured; others where the 
finer yarn is spun or woven ; some 
are engaged in cotton factories, 
others in silk, Some mills have a 
higher class of operatives than 
others; and even in the same es- 
tablishment there is a great dif- 
ference in the appearance and 
character of the workpeople. From 
the lively demeanour of most in 
the crowd, you would not say that 
their strength had been exhausted 
by their day’s work ; nor, indeed, 
can factory employment per se be 
now considered very heavy, even 
for females. They do not, as a 
rule, speak of it as such. They 
soon wear out and become old, it 
is true; but it is not the actual 
labour that causes this early decay 
so much as the impure atmosphere 
in which they have to work, the 
changes through which they have 
to pass from a very warm at- 
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mosphere to the cold air, their 
meagre dietary, their want of fresh 
air and out-door exercise, their ill- 
ventilated dwellings, and their 
neglect of sanitary rules. As we 
inspect the female faces in this 
crowd, we find that generally 
speaking they are far from hand- 
some. Here and there the eye 
may rest upon a set of well-formed 
features, but this is undeniably 
the exception ; their features are 
not of an attractive mould ; their 
complexion is unhealthy, and their 
teeth are going or gone. Not but 
that we should see them under a 
more agreeable aspect in their 
Sunday dresses. In their Sunday 
school the most respectable ofthese 
oung women have ratherapleasing 
a many of the girls have a 
fresh and healthy appearance. Still, 
among our female operatives beauty 
must be regarded as exceptional. 
We should rejoice if we could say 
otherwise; but gallantry must yield 
to truth in a philosophic article, 
however much we might be com- 
pelled to modify or mould our 
sentiments face to face with one of 
the young ladies. Indeed, if this 
paper ever comes under their 
notice, we shall be careful not to 
walk up this way again at one or 
six p.m. for some time to come. 
Our manufacturing populations 
in their peculiar characteristics and 
habits have been the subject of 
much description and discussion ; 
but we who reside among them 
can but rarely discern the reality 
in the portraiture. Novelists have 
undertaken to depict them, but for 
the most part we only recognise a 
distorted photograph in their de- 
lineations, as indeed we might 
reasonably expect it to be, when it 
is taken from the facts of blue- 
books and the flights of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Disraeli has produced 
but a fancy picture in his Sybil, 
and Mr. lem has not been 
more successful in his Hard Times, 
Philosophers and philanthropists 
again, who have started out on a 
tour of inspection may have caught 
some of the features in the living 
model; but these probably they 
have drawn on too large a scale, 
while they have overlooked others 
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that are equally essential for the 
achievement of a correct likeness. 
Government officials, too, are often 
more accurate in their tabular sta- 
tistics and decimal calculations 
than in their descriptions of the 
mental, moral, and social charac- 
teristics of our manufacturing poor. 

The cause of such inaccuracies 
may be easily explained. Among 
the working classes in our manu- 
facturing towns there is a graduated 
scale of position, mainly regulated 
by moral worth, as indeed there is 
among our aristocracy and our 
middle ranks of society. Now, 
each writer relates what has come 
most prominently under his notice 
and invests what was but a partial 
characteristic with the weight of a 
general truth. He has seen buta 
section of the diorama; he has 
witnessed but a fragment of the 
drama. His induction of facts is 
incomplete, and his conclusions 
accordingly incorrect. 

To begin with the lowest stratum 
of society.* We are under the 
necessity of introducing you here 
to a class who are emigrants, or 
descendants of emigrants, from the 
sister isle. Many of them cannot 
be ranked at all, except by a very 
wide system of classification, under 
the category of the working classes; 
many of them, being gentlemen 
born, are too proud or too lazy to 
do anything for their living,though 
not too independent to receive 
parochial relief; others are engaged 
as mill-hands, but their free spirits 
mostly chafe under the necessity of 
such stringent and periodic labour. 
In some parts of our manufacturing 
towns the Irish congregate in 
swarms, several families occupying 
the same house or even the same 
apartment ; and they give full play 
in England to the frolicsome dis- 
position they have brought from 
their native isle or inherited from 
their fathers, indulging in shillelagh 
practice and rejoicing in the luxury 
of broken heads at funeral wakes 
and weddings, on Sundays and St. 


Patrick’s day. There is a very 
broad line drawn between them 
and the English operatives both in 
daily labour and social life. The 
streets where the Irish locate get a 
bad name, and the English family 
avoids them. There is but little 
association between the races, The 
Saxon and the Celt differ in man- 
ners, habits, and most of all in re- 
ligion. Among the young women 
of the two countries fierce theolo- 
gical discussions are carried on 
during the hours of work; among 
the men political controversies 
sometimes wax warm. The Irish, 
too, are mepeue to reduce the 
price of labour, and are conse- 
quently regarded with jealousy. 
There are doubtless some decent, 
well-behaved families among them, 
but in general they are a low, bru- 
talized class, ready to quarrel and 
fight for anything or nothing, for 
hate or love, with themselves or 
with others—mere waifs, moved 
by the breath of the priest or 
driven by their own wild passions, 
or both. 

Among our English operative 
population also there is slate 
a very low order. The parents are 
degraded, and the children grow 
up in like manner; the young 
women from childhood know but 
little of the decencies of life, and 
the young men are equally igno- 
rant, uncultivated, and debased. 
They attend neither school nor 
place of worship on the Sunday, 
and probably spend that day in 
their ordinary working dress. They 
frequent casinoes, Sunday evening 
music-saloons, and places of a 
similar kind. Their language in 
the street is loud, indecent, and 
unrestrained by a sense of shame. 
They grow up, and in time perhaps 
become themselves parents of fami- 
lies, from which but little hope of 
good can be entertained. 

A large body of our working 
people, again, evince, as parents, 
some anxiety about their families, 
but do not sufficiently give effect 


* In any large town like Manchester there is a lower stratum of society than this, — 
a heterogeneous rabble from all nations—wandering musicians, organ-grinders, show- 
men, tumblers, prize-fighters, dog-fanciers, workers in plaster of Paris, coiners, pick- 


pockets, and such like—but they can hardly be ranked among the operative classes. 
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to their wishes by personal example 
and energetic control. They are 
glad to see their children attend 
their Sunday-school and place of 
worship, as they themselves perhaps 
once did; but they are content with 
looking on approvingly or without 
disapprobation.* Out of this class 
many of the young people grow up 
creditably, and some of them make 
their way to a good position in the 
world. They use the advantages 
placed within their reach, and im- 
prove themselves gradually in 
mental and moral culture. Insuch 
cases it is not so much to parental 
control and direction that they owe 
their advancement, as to personal 
energy and a_ well-considered, 
steadily-pursued system of self- 
help. 

We regret to say that the largest 
section is not that where parents 
and children are equally attentive 
to their several responsibilities, and 
follow one course of moral and re- 
ligious duty. Still, such families 
are to be found among our working 
people. The young women, if they 
work in crowds, are careful to main- 
tain a respectable demeanour, not 
mixing with the coarse and un- 
mannerly: at home they spend their 
time in useful occupations ; they 
are regular at their school and 
church, and take a pleasure in doing 
good according to their means and 
opportunities. In prosperous times 
they are able to earn enough for 
their immediate wants, and to lay 
up a little against future contin- 
gencies. Such a family might be 
envied by many a one which is 
moving in a much higher sphere: 
the parents are proud of the re- 
spectability of their children, and 
the children exert themselves to 
afford comfort and enjoyment to 
their parents. It is a very beau- 
tiful exhibition of the reflex action 
of moral training, when the young 
and healthy feel it to be a religious 
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duty to aid and support, along the 
downhill and closing stage of life, 
their fathers and mothers, who 
have brought them up under a 
sense of filial duty and self-respect. 

But to pass from classes to per- 
sonal characteristics. Much has 
been said and written of the man- 
liness of our working people. We 
apprehend that in this quality they 
are much like others in the same 
rank of life: whatever difference 
there may be, springs out of the 
peculiar circumstances in which 
each is placed. The labourer in 
the country has been brought up 
in the custom of touching his hat 
to the squire or clergyman on the 
road, and receiving a ‘ good-day’ in 
return: in this there is neither 
servility on the one side, nor as- 
sumption on the other; it is becom- 
ing in itself, and mutually agree- 
able. But the operative in the 
manufacturing districts rarely 
touches his hat to any one; he 
meets his employer, knowing him 
to be such, without any sign of 
recognition whatever. They who 
look charitably on such behaviour 
may call it manly ; they who take 
an opposite view of it may con- 
sider it rude. We do not think, 
however, that intrinsically there is 
anything involved in it which is 
per se either manly or rude. No- 
thing offensive is intended by it ; 
nothing unmannerly is understood 
by it. The rustic is generally in 
the neighbourhood of some families 
who are above himself—those of 
the landed gentry and the clergy, 
whom from childhood he has been 
taught to look upon with respect : 
the manufacturing operative has 
always lived apart from any class 
above him; he has grown up in 
the midst of his own order, and 
seen socially nothing beyond it. 
We do not mean that the uneasy. 
worrying jealousy between capital 
and labour may not render in some 


* We heard of a lady who, not long ago, was inculeating on her Sunday school 
class the principles contained in the fifth commandment, when, addressing a girl 


of ten, she said,—‘ Now, Phoebe, you know what your mother does to you. 
is it, Phoebe, that your mother does to you ? 


What 


I’m sure you know.’ ‘ Ye-es,’ replied 


Pheebe with a whine, which going on in a crescendo scale ended in a sob, ‘ye-es, 


ma’am, she mills me every day near.’ 
signifying to beat. 
VOL, LXVI. NO, CCCXCIIIL. 





To mill—a common Lancashire phrase 


A metaphor taken from the fulling mill. 
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degree more: definite the line of 
demarcation between rich and poor 
in our manufacturing towns: still, 
what seems independent among 
our operatives is simply manner 
springing out of their bringing up. 

Among the better order of the 
manufacturing operatives, strange 
as it may seem to some, there is a 
natural gentility, which is very 
pleasing to witness—a gentility not 
im manner so much as in a sincere 
disposition to oblige. ‘ Will you 
sit down, and take a cup of tea 
with us—you’re quite welcome, 
Im sure,—is a form of invitation 
not uncommon among them. Some 
might smile at it; others might 
think it presuming; but all who 
know them are assured that it is 
given in a spirit of kindness and 
goodwill. About the manners, too, 
of many there isa refinement which 
a stranger might not expect ; and 
even under an uncouth exterior a 
delicate tone of feeling is often 
discernible. The other day we 
took shelter from the rain in a 
cottage where we were not known, 
and our dog rushed round the room 
after us, dirtying the floor, which 
had been just washed and cleaned 
for the Sunday. We were greatly 
annoyed at seeing how completely 
the woman’s labour had been lost, 
and should have chastised the dog 
with our stick, had it not been too 
active in escaping ; when she came 
up to its defence with great good 
humour, admiring its appearance, 
and at the same time saying of her 
floor, ‘Ne’er mind, ne’er mind. 
Why, it'll wesh—it’ll wesh! We 
suspect that we have seen some 
black faces for a less cause, 
among ladies in a higher rank of 
life than our entertainer. 

We have a kind of fondness for 
these matrons, who have fought 
through many difficulties in life, 
and still retain an amiable temper. 
They are pleasant company for a 
ten minutes’ chat. Their freedom 
of speech in making known to 
you passing family ailments is 
occasionally startling. Their modes 
of expression are sometimes very 
comical, even when the feeling that 
dictates the remark is a kindly one. 
Medical terms, being mostly sesqui- 
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edalian,are invariably astumbling- 

lock to them. One old lady told 
us that her daughter had been 
‘fair up o’ th’ skrike wi this algeria,’ 
a complaint which we had never 
met with in our medical reading, 
but which, from the diagnosis, we 
found to be the neuralgia. These 
‘ pathies,’ as they call our contend- 
ing systems, are difficult for them 
to surmount in speech. A wheezy 
matron occasionally complains that 
she is ‘fearfully stuffed at her chest, 
and warks in all her limbs.” A 
‘ gastril faver’ is a common malady 
with them. Now and then a neigh- 
bour dies of an ‘apperplex.’ One 
woman, being asked if a doctor 
had attended her husband, replied, 
* No, lad, he dee’d a nat’ral death, a 
remark, unconsciously perhaps, not 
very complimentary to the ‘ pathies,’ 
Conversely it is often difficult to 
give them a correct idea of the 
meaning of proper names and long 
words. One Sunday evening, in 
the depth of winter, we were com- 
pletely lost in Manchester through 
taking a wrong turn, and at length 
found ourself in a part of the town 
more abundant in people than in 
wealth. We stopped an old woman, 
and asked her the way to the 
Cathedral, a central point which, 
as we thought, might be familiar 
to both of us. ‘The Casino!’ she 
exclaimed ; and here let me record 
this straightforward property of 
our people—they will always direct 
you on your way with pleasure, 
and never wilfully sislonl you ;— 
‘the Casino! Here, Sally, Betty, 
his honour wants the Casino! 
Now, the Casino is scarcely a place 
for a respectable gentleman to be 
seen at, especially on a Sunday 
evening ; so we protested vehe- 
mently against her interpretation 
of our words, repeating once or 
twice, ‘the Cathedral! the Cathe- 
dral! Still, the three persisted in 
making it the Casino, and in asking 
each passer-by where it was, till 
they had gathered a crowd of some 
dozen dames around us, one saying 
that the Casino was here, and a 
second there, and a third in an 
entirely different direction, but all 
very anxious that we should find 
our way to the Casino, 
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A generous and liberal spirit, 
too, is frequently manifested among 
the working classes ; and especially 
is this observable towards those 
who are in distress around them, 
We are not alluding particularly 
to the present pressure ; this pleas- 
ing trait is found among them at 
all times. It is not uncommon to 
hear such a remark as this— We 
should have clemmed, but our 
neighbours gave us bits o’ things 
which they could spare.’ Most of 
our working people have only a 
precarious subsistence ; almost all 
at one time or another have suf- 
fered from penury ; so that they 
seem to regard each other as mem- 
bers of one great family, where 
labour is the universal law, and 
poverty is often at the door. Into 
the hat of the beggar, often a 
worthless character, we see them 
drop their halfpennies very freely, 
when they are carrying home their 
wages ; and they who are members 
of a religious communion, and as 
such among the best of their class, 
are extremely liberal according to 
their means in promoting any 
society which has for its object 
the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of their fellow creatures. At the 
present season of distress, too, they 
who are in full employment are 
among the most willing and gene- 
rous contributors to the aid of their 
suffering fellows, 

We have observed another cha- 
racteristic of working people in 
our manufacturing towns, which is 
much to be commended ; namely, 
an assiduous attention to those in 
their families who are sick. We 
mean not to say that this trait is 
universally found among them; 
such a statement would be very 
far from correct. Still it is not 
uncommon to find great kindness 
and sympathy shown to a son or 
daughter, a brother or sister, a 
father or mother, who has become 
hopelessly ill. This may seem to 
be no more than the common dic- 
tate of natural feeling ; but atten- 
tion to an invalid in a poor family, 
it must be remembered, is a much 
severer test of patience and sym- 
pathy than in the households of 
the wealthy. In the dwelling of 
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the rich man the wheel of life turns 
round as usual, even though one 
be there who is drawing nigh to 
the grave; servants are in atten- 
dance ; rooms with every appliance 
are set apart for the invalid; the 
family can scarcely be considered 
incommoded at all. No stranger 
would say that the cloud of sick- 
ness was brooding over that house. 
But it is very different among the 
poor ; their time is fully employed 
even when all are well; their 
rooms are few, and the occupation 
of one by an invalid is a depriva- 
tion ; in the sick person there is 
probably a loss of earnings also, as 
well as an addition of inconveni- 
ence, And yet we have often 
observed among them, that every 
trial has been willingly undergone, 
even during a long illness, in order 
to mitigate the pain and lighten 
the weariness of the sufferer ; and 
we have remarked, too, that the 
loss has been regarded with genuine 
sorrow, even when the removal of 
the invalid has relieved them from 
the necessity of much personal 
privation and self-denial. 

As a rule, we find a considerable 
amount of intelligence among our 
operative classes, certainly among 
the better orders of them. They 
live in crowds, and their minds 
are sharpened by attrition. Each 
individual, too, has to think and 
reason for himself in his daily 
duties. Our cheap newspapers 
also now penetrate everywhere ; 
and conducted, as most of them 
are, with great ability, and in a 
good moral tone, they are sugges- 
tive of constant thought and re- 
flection to our working people. As 
a co-relative of intelligence, more- 
over, the higher class of them have 
a quick appreciation of humour. 
The young folks have their en- 
counters of wit, especially at merry- 
makings. It is not long since we 
passed through Whit-week — the 
gala week of the year in Manches- 
ter—and a person who walks amidst 
such holiday scenes with a hearing 
ear. and a seeing eye, may pick up 
there many characteristics of our 
working classes. He would not have 
remarked any symptom of the pre- 
vailing distress ; & would have 
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observed a determined effort to be 
jovial in the most unfavourable 
weather. We saw a body of Sun- 
day-school lads marching in pro- 
cession through the wet, and as 
the rain began to trickle down 
their necks, they commenced very 
heartily the popular melody, where- 
in the hero ‘wishes he was in 
Dixie’s land.’ The young people, 
especially the females, have a sin- 
cies aptitude for music and sing- 
ing—a faculty which they exercise 
without any persuasion whatever 
on all festal occasions. Most of 
the Sunday schools have cheap 
railway trips into the country dur- 
ing Whit-week, when the trains are 
often vocal from one end to the 
other. On such occasions it is 
very pleasing to see the great fond- 
ness of the children for green 
fields, shady lanes, wild flowers, 
and rural objects generally. Then 
we catch many rough specimens of 
drollery among the passengers, 
‘Look, Jack,’ we heard a lad say 
to his neighbour, as he pointed to 
a teacher smartly got up for the 
occasion, ‘ here comes master John- 
son fresh fro’ the dandy shop,’ the 
dandy loom being the title of a 

articular weaving machine. ‘ Well, 
in how goes? a man shouted in 
our hearing, to a fellow-tripist at 
a distance, who was toiling up a 
hill by the side of his wife, having 
one child in his arm and leading 
another by the hand; ‘ how goes, 
lad? ‘Oh, well enough,’ was the 
answer, ‘I’m in fair fettle* o’ 
mysel’; but, you see, 'm mortal 
heavily handicapped.’ 

We might extend our catalogue 
of the commendable qualities to 
be found among our industrial 
classes; but after all, as we are 
wishful to convey the whole truth, 
we should have to enumerate 
others which are less attractive. 
There is a moral chiaroscuro, a 
shadow as well asa sunshine, which 
must be given to the picture, if it 
is to be complete. Among the 
most prominent evils to be found 
in our working populations, we 


need scarcely mention that of in- 
temperance. The reports of gaol 
chaplains, the records of our courts 
of justice, the charges of our 
judges, all testify to its prevalence. 
But we need no such testimonies: 
we who live in large towns, see too 
many illustrations of drunkenness 
and its effects, in our daily walk, 
to require extraneous evidence, 
We see them along our streets ; we 
hear them from the brawls of the 
beer-shop and gin-palace ; we ob- 
serve them in wretched homes, 
poverty-stricken parents, and rag- 
ged children. The evil, we know, 
is not confined to the working 
classes; many a man of wealth 
dies of delirium tremens; many 
a tradesman gves to bed every 
night in a state of intoxication; 
many a farmer never returns sober 
from the market ; still, among our 
manufacturing population it is seen 
in its worst form, and with its 
sorest consequences. By it the 
health of a working man, which 
is his subsistence, is ruined ; the 
bread of his children is cast to the 
dogs ; his wife lives in misery, and 
then sinks into recklessness; and 
his whole household is pervaded 
with an atmosphere of ignorance, 
wickedness, and social degradation. 

A family can hardly be expected 
to grow up in respectability where 
the father, and perhaps the mother 
also, are drunkards ; their example 
must be productive, it might be 
supposed, of every species of misery 
to those around them, and lead the 
children gradually as they grow up 
into the same fatal course. This, 
doubtless, is often the case ; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, the 
parental example has frequently 
the very opposite effect upon the 
family ; it teaches them prudence 
through the very exhibition of 
wretchedness. We have observed 
this in the young people that re- 
main at their homes, as well as 
those who are lodging apart from 
their parents on account of domes- 
tic brawls and fightings—a nume- 
rous class. The very misery that 


* *Fettle,’—a very common word in Lancashire, used sometimes as a substantive, 


sometimes as a verb. 
it is difficult to say. 


In its application above it signifies condition, Unde derivatur, 
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has been so long in their sight, 
especially if they are under any 
course of religious instruction, as 
members of a Sunday school, or 
attendants at a place of worship, 
teaches them after a stern fashion, 
like the exhibition of the Spartan 
slave, that to transgress the limits 
of sobriety is the first step to ruin, 
They consequently become mem- 
bers of Bands of Hope and Total 
Abstinence Societies, and rigid dis- 
ciples of the creed. Many may 
regard such associations with dis- 
favour ; but on the whole, we are 
assured, they have been very useful. 
They who join them, it is true, 
often become crotchety and self- 
conceited, sometimes making the 
rules of their club the law of their 
religion ; they are mostly, too, very 
intolerant even of moderate livers 
who do not subscribe to their doc- 
trines, Still, we cannot doubt but 
that such associations have done 
good service in our manufacturing 
districts. They must be looked 
upon as instituted, not to regulate 
the conduct of temperate men, but 
to meet an exceptional state of 
society; and though the water- 
drinker, as officers of insurance 
companies tell us, is not the longest 
liver on an average, it must be 
admitted that if you can bind 
down one to the use of water-only, 
who might otherwise have rushed 
into the opposite extreme, you are 
certainly his benefactor personally, 
and you are conferring a boon on 
his family and the neighbourhood 
where he resides, 

With the drinking propensity of 
our people is closely associated the 
charge of improvidence which is 
so often brought against them. 
We do not deny that they might 
be more prudent stewards of their 
means; many, as we have seen, 
dissipate their earnings in a reck- 
less and disgraceful manner. On 
the whole, however, we think that 
a somewhat too sweeping condem- 
nation is passed upon our working 
classes for their want of forethought 
and care. So far as our own obser- 
vation goes, the common charge 
against the young women of extra- 
vagance in dress is unfounded. 
Among the better orders of them, 
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we have never remarked any other 
than a becoming and consistent 
taste in this particular ; among the 
lower, there may be vulgarity and 
absurdity in their attire, but there 
cannot be much extravagance. Be- 
sides, many of our work-people toil 
hardly for their money, and lay it 
up with a proper sense of its value, 
They become depositors in the 
Savings- bank, or members of a 
Building Society, adding a monthly 
sum to their store. Thus by de- 
grees they accumulate a fund which 
enables them to launch out as mas- 
ters into their own trade, or to en- 
ter into business as shop-keepers ; 
or through Building Societies they 
become at length owners of cottage 
property sufficient for their support 
in old age. In some towns the 
provident workman invests his 
savings in co-operative associa- 
tions, which are now becoming 
general, and are said to be success- 
ful. While, therefore, we admit 
that a great want of forethought 
may be found among our operative 
classes, we must not forget, on the 
other hand, that there are many 
instances of an industrious and 
saving disposition among them. It 
must not for a moment be sup- 
posed, as some seem to speak, that 
our working men are one and all 
chargeable with improvidence, and 
that they alone are obnoxious to 
the charge. What say the strong- 
boxes of the bankers, the archives 
of the lawyers, the ledgers of the 
tradesmen, and the records of our 
Bankruptcy Courts? There are 
dukes and earls, lord-lieutenants 
and high sheriffs, landowners and 
mill-owners, merchants and profes- 
sional men, who may be ranked in 
the category of the improvident, as 
well as the artizan and factory 
operative, and with far less excuse. 

As closely allied to habits of un- 
thriftiness, an ignorance of all 
system of domestic economy, or an 
indifference to it, is frequently 
brought as a charge against the 
wives of our workmen. Here, too, 
we would beg our readers not to 
accept the condemnation without 
reserve. Daily labour in the fac- 
tory, doubtless, is not the best 
school for household duties ; but, it 
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must be remembered, the manage- 
ment of a cottage does not demand 
any very enlarged acquaintance 
with the intricacies of housekeep- 
ing and cookery. Besides, so far 
as we could ever ascertain, we do 
not imagine that the culinary 
schemes of our philanthropists 
would answer very well among our 
working classes, M. Alexis Soyer 
might have luxuriated in cooking 
for a regiment or a club, but his 
recipes would not be very suitable 
for the homes of our poor a 
In respectable operative families 
the young women are brought up 
to household work, and their shorter 
hours of labour have afforded them 
of late years more opportunities for 
acquiring a practical acquaintance 
with home duties. Many of them 
are good sempstresses, and as such 
conduce to the economy and neat- 
ness of the family; some make 
their own dresses, even to their 
bonnets. There are undeniably 
many households where waste, 
carelessness, extravagance, and dirt 
are the prominent characteristics ; 
but the statement from which we 
started must ever be borne in 
mind—that there are several grades 
among our industrial classes ; and 
we may conclude that, according to 
their rank, so will be their domes- 
tic economy. 

Early marriages have a direct 
bearing on domestic economy ; and 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that they are far too frequent. 
They follow upon the peculiar con- 
dition of society among our manu- 
facturing populations. The young 
women are often without the gui- 
dance and protection of parents ; 
then, there are none of those stiff 
conventionalities of life among 
them, which are found in the 
higher grades of society ; they are 
thrown together at their work and 
at their Sunday schools; at fifteen 
or sixteen they are often able to 
support themselves. So that many 
begin to ‘keep company’ at the 
early age of fourteen, and are proud 
of being beaux and belles suffi- 
ciently attractive to captivate ad- 
mirers. We once asked a young 
married woman how long she had 
been acquainted with her husband. 
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‘Ever since I can remember,’ she 
said, ‘And were you engaged 
ever since you can remember? 
‘Well, John and me kept company 
ever since I can think.’ ‘When 
did John propose to you, if it’s a 
fair question? we inquired. ‘He 
never proposed at all,’ she answered 
without any reserve; ‘he kept 
company with no one else, and I 
kept company with no one else ; 
so, you see, we took it for granted.’ 
This, we have learned, is a very 
common rationale of courtship and 
marriage among our young people. 
Not long ago we said to a youth 
of nineteen, who was just starting 
a business on his own account,— 
‘Why, I suppose you have a wife 
ready to your hand? when he an- 
swered in his genuine Lancashire 
vernacular, taking credit to himself 
at the sametime for hisself-restraint 
—‘ Well, noa—I hanna geet agate 
a coorting yet.’ A few weeks since 
we said to a youth after his mar- 
riage, ‘I suppose you have now 
finished your probation, and got 
fixed for better and worse.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir, he replied good-humouredly, 
‘and it’s about time I should, for 
I’ve had about a thousand miles of 
courting,—meaning that from be- 
ginning to end he had walked his 
young lady out about that distance. 

The question of marriage is a 
very important one as influencing 
the condition of our working peo- 
ale. That event is the crisis in the 
ol of the young women. Some 
marriages are followed by comfort 
and respectability, where the fa- 
mily is brought up well, and society 
is improved. But it frequently 
happens that the wife sinks under 
her domestic cares into a kind of 
recklessness, Young women who, 
while unmarried, were cheerful, 
neat, almost elegant in appearance, 
as well as regular in attendance at 
public worship, and respectable in 
every duty of life, often change by 
degrees, under the pressure of 
family trials, till they lose all sense 
of what is becoming both in ap- 
pearance and in conduct. Do 
not, however, judge too hardly, 
even in such cases as these, you 
who ‘ dwell in your ceiled houses,’ 
The husband may prove but an in- 
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different one, and means of living 
may become limited. Then, after 
a time, children are born; and 
there is no nurse but the mother to 
look after them. Thus she is bound 
down to her house; and as the 
family increases, cares increase. 
We believe that many a young 
woman struggles hard to maintain 
her position in life after marriage, 
but is gradually compelled to suc- 
cumb to the force of circumstances, 
and eventually to give up the con- 
test. 

Such is the estimate we have 
formed of our operative classes, 
after an intercourse of twenty 
years with every rank and degree 
among them, from those in the 
dark unventilated cellar to those 
in the airy suburban dwelling. If 
you compare, as some do, their 
moral and social condition with 
a certain ideal standard of excel- 
lence, you will doubtless find it 
low enough in the scale; if you 
compare it with society as it exists, 
making due allowance for natural 
disadvantages, you will discover 
that it contains the same elements 
of good and evil as any other social 
grade. If our operatives are de- 
ficient in some moral qualities, 
they excel in others. From the 
better class of them there is but a 
very small per-centage of the 
criminals of our country; and the 
fact that crime is not increased by 
poverty, as is evidenced at the 
present period, proves that the 
principle of honesty is not an 
unstable one among them. There 
is a scum of society which supplies 
the cases for our courts of justice ; 
but this is not affected for good or 
ill by depression in trade, And 
in firm endurance our working 
people stand out from every other 
class ; they are enabled by habit 
to live on a very little, and the 
precarious state of employment at 
most periods has brought them to 
look want boldly in the face. In 
protracted seasons of distress, how- 
ever, they have to summon forth 
their utmost powers of endurance. 
Not that they all feel alike, even 
under the same weight of pressure. 
In sensibility to suffering there is 
a great difference among them, 
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according to the character of the 
individual or the family. Some go 
for parochial aid without any great 
degree of sensitiveness, and can 
rough the jostling with relieving 
officers and boards of guardians 
without much shrinking; though 
this is rather an Irish than an 
English characteristic. Others will 
bear the keenest pinchings of 
poverty without allowing even 
friends to know that they are 
in want. We have often observed 
this in the respectable class 
of young women upon whom 
depends the support of the house. 
When two or three are earning 
their ten shillings a week each, 
they can live respectably ; but their 
wages, suppose, sink to one half, 
perhaps to a quarter—then comes 
the pinch; and yet we have found 
sometimes that they will live in 
the most sparing manner, in order 
to maintain an outward appear- 
ance of respectability; and pro- 
bably one who might wish to 
render assistance to such will 
first discover their disguised penury 
from the fading colour on their 
cheeks, indicating a want of neces- 
sary food. Some, again, bear pri- 
vation with a sullen endurance ; 
they have. never been provident, 
and they cannot come out of the 
furnace much worse than they 
went in, if only they can subsist at 
all. Others have prided themselves 
on their honest independence and 
provident habits; they have pro- 
bably laid up money in the savings 
bank, or put it out in some other 
investment ; they live in comfort- 
able houses, they have gathered 
round them a sufficient stock of 
substantial furniture, their families 
have good clothes for weekday and 
Sunday. In such households as 
these the conflict is intense, and 
the more so, inasmuch as it is the 
struggle of sensibility rather than 
of material want. Investments are 
sinking, furniture is going, clothes 
are disappearing, and this gradual 
deterioration is accompanied by 
that dignified pride which shrinks 
from an appearance, much more a 
parade of poverty. Such cases as 
these it is always most difficult to 
relieve, while most of all they 
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claim the moral and material 
sympathy of every benevolent 
heart.* 

It is a painful reflection that 
long-continued distress invariably 
produces a marked reaction in 
the social progress of our work- 
ing people; and we cannot ex- 
pect to pass through the present 
without baneful results. Viewed, 
however, without reference to pass- 
ing events, we believe that the 
state of our industrial classes is 
improving : indeed, the fine spirit 
they are now exhibiting is a proof 
of this. The sanitary regulations 
of our manufacturing towns are 
carried out with more strictness, 
though we regret that the dwellings 
of the poor, from their limited ac- 
commodation, are still, and pro- 
bably must remain, sadly counter- 
active of a healthy moral tone in 
the minds of the inmates. The 
great increase in the number of our 
churches, as well as in the zeal of 
our clergy, is exercising a salutary 
influence on dense populations. 
Ragged schools and reformatories 
are doing their work. The com- 
pulsory education of the children 
working short time, has not been 
without its beneficial results. The 
greater attention that has latterly 
been bestowed on our day schools, 
combined with Government inspec- 
tion and grants in aid, is leaving 
its impress on the juvenile classes, 
Our Sunday shoals are powerful 
agencies in counteracting evil and 
promoting good.. Our night schools 
are effectual in keeping alive and 
advancing the attainments of those 
especially who are employed at 
their work by day. Our Mechanics’ 
Institutes and Mutual Improve- 
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ment Classes have their place in 
carrying on the education of our 
people. These may probably be 
too highly exalted on great occa- 
sions, as when Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli distributes the annual 
prizes of our Amalgamated Asso- 
ciations in Lancashire ; they may 
be too much depreciated some- 
times, as when Lord Osborne de- 
clares that he has seen Mechanics’ 
Institutions, but never any mecha- 
nics in them: their true character 
and real influence will perhaps be 
discovered half-way between the 
two extremes. The students who 
attend such institutions may not 
be exactly of the class that you 
would wish to reach; they are 
fonder too, as we have generally 
found, of skimming over the sur- 
face of a subject than of mastering 
it from its rudiments: still, we 
have met with instances where 
youths by their own energy, in 
connexion with evening classes, 
have attained to a very remarkable 
standard of literary and scientific 
ability. But these agencies, it may 
be said, do not touch the lower 
strata of our manufacturing poor. 
This, no doubt, is partially true; 
and how these are to be reached 
is the great social problem. They 
are acted on, however, slowly 
though it be, by the classes imme- 
diately above them: the tendency 
of morality is to descend as bya 
law of gravitation; and however 
imperceptible the process may be, 
we still think that a better tone of 
thought and feeling will by degrees 
percolate deeper and deeper, like 
the fertilizing dews and rain, into 
the lower layers of ignorance, in- 
difference, and sin. 
R. L. 


* In the five towns of Preston, Blackburn, Wigan, Ashton, and Stockport, 
£57,273 were drawn out of the savings banks during the six months ending with 
June, absolutely to provide the necessaries of life. 
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CORNEILLE AND DRYDEN. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DRAMA.* 


lI‘, HAT men are everywhere the 

same, is a trite and an old say- 
ing. But yet, with all deference 
to the antiquity and the unanimity, 
the very contrary of the statement 
would be nearer to the truth; it 
would be less inaccurate to say that 
all are different. They do no doubt 
resemble each other more than they 
differ ; it is the fact which consti- 
tutes or classes them of the same 
species. But in those common 
attributes they are not ‘men,’ but 
mum ; and even, for the greater part, 
subside towards animality, accord- 
ing asthe generalization is extended, 
In the region strictly human which 
rises above this, and where alone 
the designation man can be appro- 
priate, the law is, on the contrary, 
that men must all be different ; 
and by the same consequence of 
their being individuals as that 
whereby the species resulted from 
resemblance, 

The fallacy of the saw has ac- 
cordingly arisen from proceeding 
upon only tlie lower strata of 
human nature; on those qualities 
men have in common, without 
looking to the differential. And 
the fact is both explained and 
excused by its necessity. The com- 
mon features are in all things noted 
first, as being more obvious ; or at 
least impressed the deepest, as most 
frequent of occurrence. The vulgar 
supposition, that the differences 
strike us most, commits a double 
error—one of absoluteness and of 
order ; they only do so jointly with, 
and consequently to, the likeness. 
Nothing could be ever noted where 
things were all different ; it is, in 
fact, the state which we describe 
by the word chaos, The differences 
become seizable but where resem- 
blance is pre-known. For know- 
ledge is a species of mental assi- 
milation, and so the most digest- 
ible is first to be admitted. This 
milk dietary of the mind is the pro- 
cess of induction. But after that 


the differences bring in play analy- 
sis, which might be called the act 
of laceration and manducation. 
And hence it is that the maxillaries 
—the conformation of the teeth 
and jaws—is a cardinal criterion 
in the zoologic series ; descending 
step by step with the recession of 
intelligence, until they disappear 
in the mere swallow of fish stu- 
pidity. But as the fishes far out- 
number all the creatures of the 
land, and as even these must all 
begin, moreover, in the state of 
fishes, so the branch of them called 
men must, as well mentally as 
physiologically, long swallow be- 
fore they masticate—take in re- 
semblances before differences—and 
indeed the vast majority continue 
swallowing all their lives. 

But besides this ample reason 
for the oversight of difference in 
the spontaneous working of the 
public understanding, the writers 
for the public have an interest 
of ease, and perhaps sometimes of 
ability, in fostering it on this sub- 
ject. What more easy than to deal 
upon the same set of principles— 
or rather perhaps frequently the 
same set of commonplaces—with 
the infinite: particularities of in- 
dividuals, times, nations? It is 
the physics of the Schoolmen or 
the philosophy of the Hindis, 
where all things could be settled 
by the maia or the syllogism. One 
distinction with its binary division 
is found sufficient to seize the 
breadth and depth of the political 
or social universe. It sunders the 
whole lot, as, for example, with 
the Mandarins, into Celestial China- 
men and outer Barbarians ; or, as 
with the British writer, into Eng- 
lishmen and Yahoos. Thus, the 
Yahoos, or Barbarians, may be 
treated in a heap ; demanding no- 
thing more than the recital of facts 
—‘news—and obtruding no com- 
munity of principles with the elect. 
On the other hand, within this 


* Essai sur les Théories Dramatiques de Corneille, @aprés ses Discours et ses 


Examens. Par F, A. Lisle. Paris. 
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favoured side of the division, if 
comparisons be made, they are not 
‘odious’ to the public. It is felt a 
mere decanting of national lauda- 
tion among a set of vessels all 
belonging to the one owner. A 
single ‘ gill’ imported would occa- 
sion far more umbrage, in the spirit 
of the old rivalry between the home 
trade and the foreign. 

Moreover, at home also, the prin- 
ciples of difference in men of the 
same origin, community, and gene- 
ration, are really less considerable, 
and thus fortify the error. By its 
favour and with the artifice or im- 
potence described, writers perorate 
through volumes as through news- 
papers, to wondering readers, on 
the history, the interests, the des- 
tinies of nations, who could not 
pen a paragraph of half a dozen 
fresh lines upon the simplest of 
the exact sciences, without dis- 
closing their i ignorance. For the 
dev elopment of any branch of 
knowledge to the state of science 
has the ‘effect, by multiplying the 
specifications, of merging, to the 
novice, the resemblances i in the dif- 
ferences ; while the case is just the 
contrary with the rude knowledge 
of mere sense, and is so in propor- 

tion as the subject is complex. 
Thus the twofold proportion of 
complexity in the subject and 
deficiency in the knowledge, gives, 
with even the writing tribe, the 
predominance to this confused 
description of resemblances. Ac- 
cordingly, what so vast, and there- 
fore still so undefined, as the dif- 
ference between the leading minds 
of the several nations, and which 
are all amalgamated by the name 


of genius, or catalogued, as Mac- 
beth has it, ‘allasdogsf Whoever 


hears a word about a 
ation,’ unless it be the delicate and 
the profound one of national 
vanity? What a contrast within 
even the same rank or department, 
between Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, 
and Leibnitz! Nay,in the narrow 
walk of wit, what a world of 
diversity between Cervantes, Swift, 
Voltaire, Martial, and Lucian! 
Doesthe entire biography of French 
and English poetry present a single 
instance of analogy in genius? We 
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say emphatically, in genius, in in- 
tellectual character; for where 
there is no character, there can be 
no comparison, according to the 
principle itself above illustrated. 
Addison and Pope were charged 
with glancing at French models ; 
yet what do they show in common 
with Racineand with Boileau? That 
the former wrote a tragedy, accord- 
ing to ‘ Unities,’ and the other com- 
posed satires, a comic epic, and an 
art of poetry. 

There is, however, to this law, as 
we conceive, a strange exception, 
and one which must exclude the 
explanation of imitation. For 
though both the men have written 
as poets and as dramatists, the 
manner, tone, and subjects are 
totally different. The likeness is 
suffused through the genius alone. 
We allude to the ‘ great’ Corneille, 
as he is styled by his countrymetr; 


and on the English side, to the 
‘ glorious’ John Dryden. With this 


singular resemblance we have long 
been impressed, But the impres- 
sion has been recently revived and 
re-enforced by the Assay on the 
Frenchman which occasions this 
notice. 

A first point of similarity in the 
history of the two poets, is the 
vagueness of the current notions 
with respect to their kind of genius. 
It is, in fact, an indirect attestation 
of its common greatness, Objects 
small or irregular are seized more 
firmly than round and large ones. 
Thus, Wordsworth andthe rest 
of the ‘Lake school, are more 
easily apprehended than Byron, 
Shakspeare, or even Scott. We 
mean, of course, in the local mind, 
for it is otherwise with the general. 
The latter poets are read and re- 
lished where Wordsworth is un- 
known by name. The French 
nation has enthroned Byron among 
the greatest of her own sons, by 
dedicating to his genius a street of 
her capital ; the capital of England 
still refuses him a grave. In 
Dryden and Corneille, ‘indeed, the 
genius is ranked high, if not the 
very highest, by both of the coun- 
tries: the latter is at least the 
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consists in is less determined. 
This, however, is the only ground 
for judgment or comparison. The 
point has been elucidated in the 
prefatory explanations. It is also 
well discerned by the new critic of 
Corneille, and assigned as even the 
object that induced his disquisi- 
tion. 

People, says he, all feel that the 
writings are excellent, and thence 
conclude that they understand 
them, and through them, the special 
art and genius of the poet. But 
the science and the sentiment are 
very wide asunder. One would 
learn, he illustrates, more about the 
art of painting from the simplest 
elementary treatise on the subject, 
than if he gazed for ever on the 
masterworks of Raphael. It is, 
therefore, this analysis—this evolu- 
tion of distinctions—that M. Lisle 
intelligently purposes to offer ; an 
account, not of the works, but of 
the workmanship, of Corneille. 


And accordingly his materials are 
drawn from the ‘ Défenses’ by which 
the poet himself was forced to vin- 
dicate his writings, with the usual 
fate of those who seek to teach, not 


cheat, mankind. 

This somewhat singular proce- 
dure, as the reader will remember, 
is another striking feature of ana- 
logy to Dryden. ‘It was (says 
Scott in his biography) a singular 
trait in the character of our author, 
that by whatever motive he was 
guided in the choice of a subject, 
and his manner of treatingit, he was 
upon all occasions alike anxious 
to persuade the public that both 
the one and the other were the 
object of his free choice, founded 
upon the most rational grounds of 
preference.’ The purpose of Dryden 
was not, as Scott imagined, to per- 
suade the public, about which he 
little cared ; it was enough for him 
if he but pleased them, and they 
paid him. The motive was far 
deeper than the novelist discerned, 
who was himself accustomed to 
regard his thoughts less than his 
readers. He, however, inadver- 
tently suggests it at the close, in 
the yearning to build upon ‘rational 
grounds of preference. Dryden 
knew too well his public not to 
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have been fully sensible that, ratio- 
cination, in even graver things than 
art, was not the way to win its 
approbation or its patronage. We 
ia were in the age of‘ the gentle- 
man who wrote with ease, and 
naturally of a public who would 
read in the same manner. Dryden 
braved the double bent, then, but 
to satisfy himself ; that is to say, 
in obedience to the dictates of the 
attribute which will be found, we 
think, to characterize his genius. 
But it will be more perspicuous to 
keep to Corneille first, and to de- 
termine his distinctions of intellect 
and doctrine, 

In the general course of his 
dramatic self-instruction, and in 
the preparation of each of his 
pieces, the Father of the French 
theatre was wont, he informs us, 
to put himself the following ques- 
tions: First, what is the end of 
tragedy in general? Then, what is 
the aim of the piece he proposed ? 
Next, what are the characters re- 
quired to attain it? After, what 
the manners were that suited such 
personages ? Finally, came the plot 
for marshalling and moving them 
throughout the three conditions of 
action, place, and time, so as to 
elicit the greatest interest to the 
particular public. This, it is per- 
ceived, was pretty logical for a 
oet. It was also philosophical in 
isdn from the end; as the 
epic, because ruder, commences 
with the middle. The end is, in 
fact, the proper beginning in all 
art ; in everything, in short, that 
is an organized composition. 

The end of the drama with Cor- 
neille was not high. It isno other, 
as heanswers himself, than 7'oplease, 
It is thus not only low, but essen- 
tially false; and it is false to art, 
because untrue to nature. Nature 
contains nothing made for pleasure 
alone. The pleasure is an accessory, 
or rather an instrument to some- 
thing superior in the animal or 
social system. It is even this dis- 
severance of pleasure as a means, 
from the higher end of progress, 
that we term its perversion, or its 
tendency to palling, and to final 
self-destruction. It is true that its 
concurrence with the end might 
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continue, although the pleasure 
only were in the poet’s purpose. 
This was probably in general the 
state of mind with Shakspeare. 
In general, we say, for it was evi- 
dently not so always ; he has often 
shown aconsciousness of stooping to 
the public taste: still, undoubtedly, 
he wrote without a system on the 
subject ; and while teaching the 
world still more than he pleased 
his audience, very probably oi. in 
sentiment, an ideal audience for his 
criterion. But the sentiments of 
Shakspeare had the amplitude of 
systems, This is likewise largely 
true of the French Shakspeare as 
an artist, as there will be some 
signal occasions of exemplifying. 
But here we have to do with the 
artist turned speculator, playing 
the philosopher upon his own art, 
and so of course incurring the in- 
cident responsibilities. 

The French critic recognises the 
defect of the poet’s definition, but 
urges that he meant it but in irony 
of his adversaries. These would 
have the end of the drama be in- 
struction, while professing to be 
rigorous adherents of Aristotle. 
Corneille, then, would oppose to 
them, with equal exclusiveness, the 
single end of pleasure, and upon 
the same authority; and then 
affect to mediate between the master 
and the followers. 

But this appears too puerile, in 
even its finesse, for a mind like 
Corneille’s to have devised or de- 
scended to it. He knew the real 
doctrine of Aristotle was the re- 
verse; that this philosopher as- 
signed as the end of the dramathe 
purification of the passions, the 
moral nature. What he failed to 
discern was, that this is an instruc- 
tion, and even the instruction ap- 
propriate to the drama. For all 
art instructs; but it is merely 
through the sentiments, while in- 
tellect is acted on through doctrine 
and discussion. ‘To the latter, 
Aristotle would restrict the name 
instruction, and thus confounded 
the end of the art with its exercise, 
The error has been likewise fallen 
into by Cicero, with whom the 
greatest orator was he who best 
pleased the multitude. He would 
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have been the greatest in the bare 
act of exercise; but otherwise as 
to the general end of the art. For, 
with this abstract end unknown, of 
course the mere effect prevails. Now, 
this was, on the other hand, by no 
means the condition of the adver- 
saries of Corneille, but confessedly 
the very contrary. The poet charges 
them with holding that a play 
should bea‘sermon.’ They, there- 
fore, only carried out the principle 
of Aristotle, by extending his end 
of pleasure to the aim of instruc- 
tion: and so there was no conflict 
between them and the master. The 
ae really was one of error on 

oth sides, and arising from the 
same misconception of instruction 
—the failure to distinguish the 
zesthetical from the logical, The 
great poet, feeling that the latter 
would not do, excluded in its name 
all instruction from the drama, 
The mere critics, on the contrary, 
in recognising the zsthetic species, 
supposed that in its quality of in- 
struction it must be mental. The 
latter of the parties were, however, 
themore blameable, according tothe 
axiom of their own boasted master, 
The agencies supplied for the in- 
struction by Aristotle were not doc- 
trines nor analysis, but ‘pity and 
terror; which not only appertain 
to the order of the sentiments, but 
also may be elements in Corneille’s 
end of pleasure. They would to 
him be therefore a sort of confir- 
mation ; while they were, on the 
contrary, left in apparent rivalry 
with the higher grounds of his 
opponents, who neglected to recon- 
cile them. 

This is also the point on which 
revolved another contest to deter- 
mine the true purport of this 
Aristotelian formula. The different 
interpretations might be numbered 
by scores, Some were even reduced 
to fancy that the ‘terror and pity’ 
must mean the subject-matter, not 
the means, of the purgation ; that 
is, that the drama was to purify 
the soul from terror and pity, not 
to purify it through them. ‘This, 
in fact, was as absurd in translation 
as in philosophy. But the graver 
discordances on the question had a 
twofold source: the lack of sys- 
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tematic conceptions in critics, and 
a serious incompleteness, we dare 
think, in Aristotle. The former 
did not see—nor, it is true, does 
the master say—that the sentiments 
in question—we mean pity and 
terror—were the poles of moral 
nature as developed in the ancients ; 
and so were in the means of 
controlling its economy. The 
Terror was the Divine element, and 
had its causes in external nature ; 
the Pity was the Human, and pro- 
ceeded from within. This was 
likewise the order of their origin 
and influence. The power of terror 
is seen in religion, which long pre- 
ceded the drama. For terror was 
the principle of heathen religion, 
which notoriously knew nothing 
of pity, not to speak of love, this 
sublime development distinctive of 
Christianity. And accordingly the 
timor deos fecit of Lucretius spoke 
a truth that gives, not scandal, but 
glory to this last religion. It indi- 
cates the vast evolution of mind and 
morals which must separate the 
Christian point of view from the 
early heathen, with which, how- 
ever, it is still confounded by those 
who carp at the Roman poet. 

Now, something similar to this 
progression must have passed in 
the drama also, as a kindred or 
co-ordinate expression of human 
progress, The consequence is 
written in the well-known facts of 
history. From heathen religion, 
the terror descended to the drama, 
where we find it quite, accordingly, 
the mainspring of Aischylus, The 
pity followed gradually, and rose 
to the ascendant with the climax 
of Greek tragedy in the pathos of 
Euripides. Beyond this second 
principle, the ancients never 
reached ; a fact that solves the 
long-moot question why they never 
built on love: and their great 
analyser kept, as usual, to the facts 
before him. He thus had to pre- 
sent in his theory of the drama but 
thetwo counter sentiments — 
him by experience. He failed on 
this occasion, as on many others, 
to remember, that his own moral 
system required a third as ‘ middle.’ 
And what he once declared, the 
learned world must adhere to, even 
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down to modern times, when the 
third principle predominates, 

In fact, as Zerror was the senti- 
ment of the Divine or cosmical, and 
Pity was the sentiment of the Human 
or personal, so the sentiment of the 
Social, which unites them, is LOVE. 
The first relates to things above us, 
the next to things beneath us, the 
third to things beside us, and thus 
at last upon our level. And this 
saan is the grand characte- 
ristic of modern tragedy, as it had 
been already of the true and modern 
religion, 

It is even what Corneille really 
meant by his ‘end of pleasure.’ 
He but saw it, like the rest, with 
the mere instinct of the poet, and 
thence disgraced it by a bad name, 
and distorted it by a worse argu- 
ment. For instance, he asked if 
the pity experienced by the spec- 
tators of his own Chiméne and 
Rodrigue, had ever in a single case 
led to renouncement of a passion 
which was seen to be productive of 
such a weight of woes? This pas- 
sion was love, and the poet thus 
supposes it to be of those which 
‘pity and terror’ were to purify; 
whereas it is not merely their co- 
equal in the function, but even is 
a purifier of them, on the contrary— 
of pity from selfishness, of terror 
from superstition. For he who 

ities another is said to think of 
1imself ; and the religion of Christ 
is a creed of love, not a cower of 
terror. He moreover confounded 
the distinction above noted between 
teaching through the sentiments 
and teaching through a system. 
The latter, which proceeds by de- 
monstration, proves at once, and 
may determine the will to act ac- 
cordingly forthwith. The senti- 
ments are shaped but by repéated 
impressions, made to thwart the 
vicious tendencies by new trains 
of habit. So that Corneille’s ob- 
jection could be scarce more to the 
purpose than the more characte- 
ristic decision of Voltaire :—‘ What 
comes of all this idle disputation 
{namely, concerning pity and ter- 
ror]? That people rush by throngs 
to see Andromaque and Cinna with- 
out the least intention of getting 
themselves purged.’ 
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The principle is best illustrated 
by Corneille’s own masterpiece, the 

ay of the Cid, to which we saw 
himself appeal. The plot of this 
celebrated piece is made to turn on 
the conflict of love with filial duty, 
Chiméne is enamoured of the Cid 
Rodrigue, who in a duel has slain 
her father, and she marries the 
murderer on the same day. 

For such a personage the poet 
was violently assailed ; nor alone 
by private critics, but by even the 
Academy. This body—then young 
indeed, and influenced hostilely by 
Richelieu—declared in a report 
(conceived, however, with taste and 
temper) that the character of 
Chiméne, in consenting to such a 
marriage, was a ‘moral inverisimi- 
litude ; that it is contrary to the 
decorum (bienseance) of the sex; 
that she is made too fond a lover 
and too unnatural a daughter ; and 
is at least scandalous, if not quite 
depraved.’ 

Two writers of eminence as 
critics and as dramatists—Voltaire 
and La Harpe—have defended Cor- 
neille; but they do so upon grounds 
scarce more than technical or em- 
pirical. Voltaire denied the fact 
that Chiméne gives consent; she 
but obeys the King, who had or- 
dered the marriage in gratitude to 
the Cid for his defeating the Moors. 
‘She says (as he sums up) I must 
obey, but not I will obey.’ The 
point is true in terms, but it does 
not meet the question. It merely 
shifts the conflict with her filial 
affection from the passion of love 
to the duty of loyalty; and to 
make this prevail, would but ag- 
gravate the character. So abstract 
a notion would be lost on a po- 
pular audience, and never could 
account for their approval of Chi- 
méne. 

The defence of La Harpe is of 
much the same calibre. He makes, 
however, one very just distinction. 
The Academic strictures borechiefly 
on the marriage, describing it as 
being the special a of the 
piece, and conceding that the love 
itself was natural and even excu- 
sable, as having existed before the 
father’s death. But La Harpe 
rightly answers that the marriage 
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was the mere dénouement, and the 
love, in its conflict with filial piety, 
the true swhject ; and so, that the 
Academy, in excusing the impul- 
sion, effectually subverted its own 
censures of the poet. Yet although 
just in point of fact, and also fair 
perhaps in argument, this stricture, 
too, does not at all advance the 
real question. The critic was aware 
of this, and seeks to supplement it. 
To extenuate the scandalous tri- 
umph of love, he finds the heroine, 
in addition to the orders of the 
King, the further motive of a sense 
of the chivalrous honour which 
would render it imperative on the 
Cid to fight her father. Such a 
plea is, in fact, countenanced by 
the language of the poet. He not 


only makes her feel the cbligation 
in her lover; but profess to act 
herself upon the same scarce female 
honour. Speaking of the prosecu- 
tion of her vengeance against the 
Cid for the death of her father, 
she, for example, says :— 


Cet effort sur mon flamme a mon honneur 
est da. 


_ It is also very certain that this 
is quite conformable, in even a 
female, with the manners of the 
age; at least in the native and 
classic land of chivalry. And so 
the comment in itself is, like the 
former, just and useful; though 
the critic does not put it with great 
skill to his purpose. He might, 
for instance, have inquired if so 
unfeminine a sentiment should not 
have gone to counteract directly 
the filial piety, instead of only 
counterweighing it, by addition to 
love? Or, again, if the singularity 
of so masculine a sentiment did 
not imply a principle or character 
in the nation, which should also 
produce, as a concomitant effect. a 
comparative debility of the sense 
of filial duty. This would probably 
be found to hold of Spain, and even 
of France, as compared, for ex- 
—_, with the Romans and the 
Italians. With these the conduct 
of Chiméne would be less warmly 
applauded. And La Harpe, who 
was writing from the Western 
point of view, might have pleaded 
such a natural debility of filial 
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piety, as a good poetic reason for 
the prevalence assigned to love. 

But he put the observation to 
neither of these uses ; nor, had he 
urged them both, would the solu- 
tion be conclusive. It would have 
gone no deeper than a character of 
manners, whereas the point in 
question is a principle of human 
nature. Moreover, it is doubtful 
that the language of Corneille 
looked to even a trait of manners 
either national or ethical, and not 
to a quite universal artifice of pas- 
sion. Love, in particular, seizes all 
things that favour its pretensions ; 
and Chiméne may have heen painted 
as contriving those scruples which 
became her situation, not as a 
Spaniard of the days of Chivalry, 
but rather as the woman of all ages 
and all nations. 

This, in fact, is what in sub- 
stance La Harpe concludes at last. 
After all his disputation with the 
strictures of the Academy—which 
shows how much the highest 
authorities have been perplexed by 
the real question—the able critic 
makes this sound but still empirical 
reply :— 


I ask pardon of the Academy ; but 
they do not convince me that an ‘ un- 
natural daughter’ would even be tole- 
rated on the stage, so far from making the 
impression which Chiméne does make. 
Faults of that enormity can never find 
indulgence, because they are judged by 
the heart, and because popular assem- 
blages do not receive impressions that are 
really opposed to nature. The example 
of the Academy evinces, on the contrary, 
how much the intellect may be misled 
in judging of theatrical effects by general 
and abstract principles. 


Now we, in turn, beg the pardon 
of this accomplished critic. -The 
Academy was not misled by ‘ _ 
ciples, but by the want of them. 
And in this destitution La Harpe 
himself participated, as betrayed 
by his commodious appeal to 
public sentiment. It was the 
refuge of Cicero as a criterion of 
eloquence. It is the argument of 
demagogues to prove the right 
divine of multitudes, by the deci- 
sive formula of vox popult, vox Det. 
It is the last resort of all people 
without proofs or principles, and 
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who can but reiterate the fact as 
its own philosophy. We do not 
say that effect is no evidence of art, 
whether dramatic, rhetorical, or 
even governmental ; it was above 
explained in what measure and 
sense it is so; it was seen that it 
must be, in Bacon’s phrase, too 
‘merged’ in particulars, too depen- 
dent on the actual circumstances to 
afford a rule of judgment; such 
rules must be derived from wide 
induction and deep analysis, But 
the question in the present case 
ascended to this general ground, 
and the fault of the Academy was, 
on the contrary, not to have fol- 
lowed it. It asked not merely if 
the prevalence of love over filial 
piety be a natural effect, but above 
all, what was the cause ? 

The following explanation may 
perhaps carry some partial weight 
with it. It is that Love is the centre 
and the sovereign of SOCIAL senti- 
ments ; while duty, even the filial, 
is restricted to the family ; and 
that the social sympathies should 
thus be stronger than the domestic, 
in the purposes of Providence as 
in the scheme of progress. The 
fact, indeed, is testified divinely 
by tle Christian system, which, as 
before remarked, is the religion of 
love—legitimate love in all its 
senses, according to his precept 
—that men should quit their 

arents to cleave to their wives. 

he thing is likewise clear upon 
simply natural principles. No 
doubt parental reverence is a requi- 
site of the good order, but love isa 
requisite of the ewistence of society. 
The former retracts men to the 
past and the individuals ; the other 
draws them forward to the future 
and the species. The one force is 
conservative, the other is progres- 
sive. But progress and futurity 
are the main interests with nature ; 
she mercilessly sacrifices indi- 
viduals to the species ; and these 
interests and objects speak in- 
stinctively through the public. 

Thus Corneille was upon ground 
more legitimate than he believed. 
But he owed the selection to his 
genius, not to knowledge. For 
genius, especially in the poetic 
grade, is another of those scarcely 
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conscious oracles of nature. Had 
he seen with distinctness that his 
principle was love, not ‘pleasure ; 
and that far from being exclusive 
of the two ancient principles, it 
was their normal complement in 
the order of progression, he might 
have shown, in his Disquisitions, 
as he did in his Dramas, that he 
was the coadjutor and the com- 
pleter of Aristotle, instead of awk- 
wardly evading, while accepting, 
his doctrines. 

With the same profound instinct, 
but also a like awkwardness, this 
dramatist resists the rule of ‘ poetic 
justice. He lacked a clear concep- 
tion of both the chief objections to 
it. One is, that the justice or its 
administration is a law, not a sen- 
timent, and thus unfit for the stage. 
The other is, that such a law, how- 
soever inculcated, would, as a gene- 
ral rule, be inconformable with 
nature. In nature, punishment by 
no means follows constantly on 
crime, as pleasure does upon uti- 
lity or on instruction applied pro- 
perly. The latter, on the stage, 
must be a result of impression. 
But punishment must be condensed 
and clarified into a process to re- 
present the slow retribution of 
natural justice. 

Besides this dialectical discor- 
dance with the drama, the poetic 
justice is perhaps even immoral. 
The strongest of the natural argu- 
ments for a Providence is the ap- 
parent imperfection of justice upon 
earth. If men could but be taught 
to expect all things rounded here, 
we may be sure they would not 
look for compensations to an here- 
after. It is only because Hamlet 
could shape his ends but ‘roughly,’ 
that he fancied the Deity employed 
in fashioning or frustrating them. 
Aristotle, too, must, like Shak- 
speare, have felt this when, in 
making Euripides the prince of the 
tragic stage, he alleges his prac- 
tice of leaving the audience over- 
whelmed with perplexity, disap- 
pointment, grief, and tears. A 
curious comment, by the way, 
upon the usage of the London stage, 
where the ‘ regular drama’ is wound 
up with a farce, as if forthwith 
to nullify the moralizing medicine. 
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It will be understood, then, that 
the poetic justice is no tenet of 
Aristotle, as is commonly imagined. 
It was really established by Cor- 
neille’s own countrymen, whose 
foible as well as genius is uni- 
versal systematization. To this 
besoin is further due the constitu- 
tion of the ‘three unities,” which 
were another source of much em- 
barrassment to the French poet. 
For Aristotle laid down formally 
but the unity of action, referring 
indirectly and slightly to that of 
time, and making no mention of 
the unity of place, This, however, 
unlike the case of poetic justice, 
was a real incompleteness in the 
philosophic critic; it was analo- 
gous to that above exposed in the 
object principles of terror and 
pity, but naturally deeper. Natu- 
rally, for the unities, being things 
of larger comprehension, were con- 
sequently later to be seized with 
precision. 

Aristotle, in fact, seized but the 
lowest, that of fable. This, how- 
ever, he divided into three main 
departments—the protasis, the epi- 
tasis, and the catastrophe—which 
really, though unconsciously, re- 
lated to the three unities. The 
first, or the protasis, fixed the cha- 
racters of the piece, which are the 
elements or data of the esthetic 
problem. The second, moved and 
mingled the characters into em- 
broilment, a process appertaining 
peculiarly to place. The catas- 
trophe, or resolution, or unknotting 
of the plot, and restoration of the 
primal state of things, belongs to 
time. For this period Aristotle 
assigns a single day. But he gives 
no other reason, and quite evi- 
dently saw no other, than the open- 
air convenience of the Hellenic 
spectators. This failure of attain- 
ing toacorrect conception of the 
unity of time or to a distinct 
one of place, was doubtless due 
in large part to the fact now 
pointed out, of having virtually 
involved them in his notion of 
the action. It is also per- 
haps from these germs they were 
opened by the French, with an in- 
stinct and unconsciousness no less 
characteristic. For all three of the 
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unities were constantly presented 
as derived from Aristotle, though 
on no express authority. 

Now, it was with the unities, as 
thus obscurely constituted, that 
the father of the French stage was 
all his life at lurking warfare. 
With the rashness of youth, he at 
first renounced them openly, and 
rambled with a freedom or dis- 
order quite ‘ romantic.’ But in ma- 
turer years he made submission to 
Aristotle, by declaring that his 
plays did not pretend to the 
supreme rank, in which no doubt 
adhesion to these rules would have 
been requisite, The rationalistic 
cast of his genius approved them, 
while the incoherent doctrines re- 
specting them embarrassed him ; 
and often while attacking or evad- 
ing them in theory, he follows 
them in spirit into their very highest 
expansions. And the same extenua- 
tion would apply to our own 
Shakspeare, in a measure doubt- 
less lower, but still far larger than 
is suspected. Indeed, the subter- 
fuges of Corneille to escape this 
dim dilemma between the old and 
new, which always puzzles the ori- 
ginator, were themselves a mark of 
genius, even by their very child- 
ishness, much rather than the irony 
supposed by M. Lisle. Here, for 
instance, is one of his habitual 
pleadings, which is cited and sanc- 
tioned by the critic just men- 
tioned: ‘The rules [of unity] are 
but directions to facilitate to the 
poet the means of pleasing, and 
not at all reasons whieh can per- 
suade the spectators that a piece 
is agreeable when they feel it to be 
otherwise. It is, again, the con- 
fusion of philosophy with art; for 
what are ‘reasons’ in the one are 
‘directions’ in the other, 

Still more addressed to this con- 
flict of the reasoning exigence and 
the imperfect knowledge of the 
poet is the following :—‘If plays 
which are accordant with the rules 
do not please, and that some which 
do please are not accordant to the 
rules, it must follow of necessity 
that the rules are fallacious.’ This 
in fact would seem to be quite 
crucial on the subject. It is, how- 
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ever, really but the old confusion 
still; for nothing so exclusive is 
possible in nature, nor therefore 
can be probable or pleasing in art. 
A piece in which the rules were 
not observed to some extent would 
be no composition at all, but a 
mere chaos ; and on the other hand, 
a composition which observed the 
rules alone, without the other re- 
quisites, could scarce be expected to 
please by them. Thus all the dis- 
putation revolved upon a miscon- 
ception from which this famous 
doctrine seems now, in fine, set 
free. The rules or three unities 
are of eternal obligation ; but the 
manner and the measure have been 
constantly expanding with the minds 
that can produce and that can receive 
the drama. Unaware of this pro- 
gression, Aristotle formulized them 
in the number and imperfection 
then attained by the development. 
The French critics oftheseventeenth 
century completed the sketch, but 
contracted its scale to the original out- 
line ; as they, on their part, were still 
as ignorant of the progression as 
the Greek master. And in fine, it is 
within this rude or retroactive 
scheme that the genius of Corneille, 
as M. Lisle complains, was cramped ; 
not at all by the true unities in their 
historical enlargement. Of this re- 
tention he, on the contrary, would 
rather have fallen short. A proof 
of fact is the success of his great 
rival Racine: for the mode of ori- 
ginality as well as finish of this fine 
artist proceeded almost wholly 
from his mastery of these rules, 

A final misconception that clouds 
the whole subject, and under which 
Corneille and his critic also fumble, 
is the failure to perceive that these 
rules of the drama must have 
varied in their practice with the 
nations as well as ages. M. Lisle, 
however, notes the bare fact as to 
the French : Convenons done que la 
poetique francais, est peu favorable a 
lexposition des evénements ow a la 
peinture des héros gui ont marqué 
dans Uhistowre de Vhumanité. But 
he did not at all see that this 
national deficiency in personal por- 
traiture and in historical description 
was in necessary correlation with 
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the French yearning for the unities. 
The English dramatists, who dis- 
regarded them, have accordingly 
excelled,as the critic likewise notes, 
in reproducing events and charac- 
ters; they are the grand ingre- 
dients of the Shaksperian drama, 
of which a large part is little more 
than abridged history. Not that 
this was Shakspeare’s genius, but 
the taste of his public. The British 
process draws spontaneously from 
without or from within, from his- 
tory or from sentiment, in natural 
simplicity. The French select ma- 
terials of a more organic grade, or 
which have undergone elaboration 
in other hands, and rely for their 
success upon the art of combina- 
tion ; whence the superficial cla- 
mour raised against them as pla- 
giarists, of which Corneille himself 
in the Cid was an example. The 
rational abstraction and the regular 
simplicity resulting from this 
method in the master works of the 
French stage are the features which 
to us seem artificial and meagre ; 
while our rawness of material and 
laxity of structure, which to our- 
selves seem nature and prodigality 
of invention, appear to the French 
people but crudity and lack of 
taste. It is the same contrast as 
between the two governments, 
Now the genius of Corneille, 
which is the problem of this notice, 
is largely compounded of these 
opposite ingredients. He repre- 
sents the passage from the one to 
the other—less, however, in the 
form, where he is duly French, 
than in the subject-matter, which 
is common to all nations. His 
genius and even his theory are for 
the drama of character, or as it 
is distinguished by himself, the 
‘heroic? but his nation, his age, 
and by consequence his intellect, 
were for the social drama which is 
founded upon love. These remarks 
are best confirmed by showing how 
they unravel the perplexities of 
even the native critics on the sub- 
ject. La Harpe, among the best of 
them, affirms of Corneille that no 
one soared so high and no one sank 
so low; that he passed at every 
moment from one extremity to the 
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other—that he was, in short, a 
compound of contradictory quali- 
ties. ‘I will, he adds, ‘hazard 
some remarks upon the subject ; it 
is the utmost that I can do.’ 

The explanation is, that while 
the forte of Corneille consisted in 
the portraiture of great and heroic 
‘characters, he ‘founded all his 
plays without a single exception 
upon the passion of love, and that 
this love was never drawn as it 
ought to be in tragedy. He would 
not even own that it was his 
foundation; he would have it a 
mere ornament, not the body of 
the work.’ And thereupon the 
critic judiciously remarks, that 
‘ experience has taught us that love 
cannot be a mere ornament of 
theatrical machinery, but is one of 
the most powerful of its springs.’ 
This empirical lesson is now sanc- 
tioned by principle. Another critic 
—Fontenelle, the poet’s champion 
and nephew—likewise testifies the 
facts, though for a contrary ap- 
proval. ‘Corneille, says he, ‘ saw 


the taste of the age turn wholly to 
the side of love the most passionate 
and least heroic ; but he proudly 


disdained to comply with the new 
taste.’ The true account was, that 
he did not understand it, and that 
what he did not understand, nor 
even fully feel, his reasoning propen- 
sion prevented him from practising. 
‘In every subject,’ says La Harpe, 
‘he proceeds almost always by 
using reasoning in the place of senti- 
ment ; and frequently, instead of 
showing the character in the dis- 
course, he sets to analyse it by 
direct dissertation.’ The expedient 
of Shakspeare for this was the 
soliloquies. 

The nature of Corneille’s genius, 
in its eminence and inequalities, 
may then, in fine, be summed up 
and solved in these terms: while 
he had not fully reached to the 
third spring of sentiment, which 

yas reserved to crown the an- 
cient formula of Pity and Terror, 
and which we saw emerging at the 
time in Corneille’s country, he, on 
the other hand, possessed, in the 
aspect of intellect, the rationalistic 
turn, which was equally national, 
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but far less propitious to the art of 
the dramatist. M. Lisle, in closing, 
has seized a gleam of this. ‘If 
French tragedy,’ says he, ‘ has been 
less faithful in painting particular 
or concrete reality, it painted a 
more general and universal mode 
of truth ; in ceasing to be historical, 
it became philosophical.’ This 
was, in fact, at once its glory and 
its foible. Not, however, that phi- 
losophy is alien to the drama; but 
it should be, as in Shakspeare, a 
philosophy of sentiment, not a 
yhilosophy of formula, as with 
Raripides and Voltaire. 

Dryden alone, of all our British 
dramatists, or critics on the drama, 
is alluded to by M. Lisle; and the 
distinction is quite just in the 
latter of the qualities, The French- 
man notes, however, little more of 
his merits than the points in which 
he rates the French stage above the 
English. -He does not even in- 
form his Gallican readers that the 
opinions cited are given, in a dia- 
logue, to another interlocutor than 
Dryden himself. No doubt, how- 
ever, that Dryden approved of them 
and of much more, although too 
good an Englishman to own it 
directly. The best proof is, that 
he acted the preferences in his 
works ; although this may, it is 
true, be less a critical adoption 
than the result of an intellectual 
sympathy with the French, 

That such analogy existed in the 
character of Dryden, and especially 
with both the writings and genius 
of Corneille, it is strange that M. 
Lisle—like, doubtless, all his pre- 
decessors, as well British as French 
—should have failed to observe. 
The fact is, in truth, palpable and 
all but universal, The very parti- 
cular in Corneille on which the 
critic based his volume—the prac- 
tice of disserting on the subject of 
his poems—should have offered the 
suggestion, and a sample even 
physical. It had an exact parallel 
in the very work of Dryden from 
which M. Lisle was copying the 
citations alluded to—the admirable 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry. This 
was written to vindicate—for once 
in advance, and therefore with a 
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purpose so much the more delibe- 
rate—a formal deviation from the 
English stage towards the French. 
We have cited the remark of his 
biographer, Scott, about the sup- 
posed object of the poet to per- 
suade the public, that he founded 
his works upon ‘rational grounds 
of preference. Thus the nobly 
self-confident and reasoning dis- 
position, which forms the distinc- 
tion of this great writer as well as 
poet, is presented as a crotchet, a 
perverse eccentricity. This mode 
of comprehension was, no doubt, 
natural enough in the biographic 
craft, which looks for monsters, 
not for models; but the notion was 
unworthy of Scott in head and 
heart, and was uttered, we feel 
confident, but in complacency to 
that calling. The true motive of 
Dryden’s habitual dissertation was, 
as stated, a complexional necessity 
of his intellect, 

The rationalistic character, which 
also suffuses even the poetic writ- 
ings as well as the prose, is there- 
fore a first principle by which to 
distinguish the genius of Dryden 
and to assimilate it to Corneille’s. 
It will, in fact, explain not only all 
the received excellences of the 
British poet, as it has done by the 
French compeer; but moreover, 
and most especially, the imperfec- 
tions imputed to him—these being 
very frequently but effects of the 
excellence. 

The reasoning propensity is fa- 
miliar in Dryden’s verse, from his 
noble political and _ theological 
poems, which are master works of 
argument as well as of satire. Even 
his passage to the Creed, which is 
vindicated in the best of them, 
might be noted as a token of the 
same disposition. Not assuredly 
that Romanism is a religion of 
reason, It is only a religion of 
reasoning, Which is different. Pro- 
vided you accept the code of pre- 
mises it furnishes, it leaves you 
fully free to make the most of them 
by logic, as witness the extrava- 
gances of the scholastic controver- 
sies, The Protestant reformers 
cannot always do this. Their dis- 
tinction, their reform lay in having 
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passed backward from the pro- 
cesses to the premises in the indi- 
vidual conscience; or, in case of 
the Scriptures, to a ‘judgment’ as 
individual, And though we should 
dissent from Dryden, that 


Immortal powers the rule of conscience 
know, 


But interest is its name with men below, 


still, the pave and even the 
province of this liberating method 
is to rupture at each stage the wily 
toils of the syllogistic. Our Refor- 
mation was as much a ‘protest’ 
against scholastics as against Ro- 
manists. Thus no Protestant can 
ever rest his creed upon reasoning, 
in either of the alleged forms, de- 
ductive or exegetic. And hence it is 
that the closest reasoner that Eng- 
land has produced, we mean Chil- 
lingworth, abandoned the new for 
the old doctrine. It is true, he after 
reasoned himself back to the Protes- 
tants. But this he did by weapons 
carried off from the Romanists, and 
which he hoped to introduce into 
his native church. And the failure 
of this effort adds a proof to our 
position; for Chillingworth was 
not perhaps more consummate as a 
logician than he was throughout 
sincere as a mere theologian. One 
who ventured, like Gibbon, to 
launch into philosophy would not, 
on disappointment with Romanism, 
have returned. The sagacity of 
Dr. Johnson has well remarked the 
trait, although (if we remember) he 
did not explain it. So then, Dry- 
den, who, although an able rea- 
soner, was no philosopher, adhered 
to his conversion, and with honour 
in the circumstances. He evinced 
as nobly by his conduct as by his 
poetry, that the change was the 
effect of a ratiocinative predilec- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most recondite indi- 
cation of this temper was the pro- 
ject which he formed and practised 
so tenaciously, of introducing 
rhyme instead of blank verse in 
tragedy. He justifies the prefe- 
rence by reasons no less novel. It 
is not that the rhyme might be 
more pleasing, more popular ; but, 
almost to the contrary, that it sup- 
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plies the writer’s mind with a 
species of framework to condense 
and guide its action. ‘ Verse’ (says 
he) ‘is a rule and line by which the 
writer keeps his building compact 
and even, which otherwise lawless 
imagination would raise either ir- 
regularly or loosely.’ And again: 
‘It bounds and circumscribes the 
fancy ; for imagination in a poet is 
a faculty so wild and lawless that, 
like a high-ranging spaniel, it must 
have clogs tied to it Jest it outrun 
the judgment.’ None but a great 
reasoner as well as a great poet 
could have so vividly felt, or at 
least valued, this constraint. Dry- 
den prosecutes the point on this 
occasion to philosophy, though still 
but effectually, and not in point of 
form. To the sharpest of the argu- 
ments opposed to his theory, and 
which was really urged by his 
brother-in-law, Howard, he offers a 
reply which will exhibit him in 
both the characters—we mean as a 
reasoner and as a philosopher. 

The objection was, that dialogue 
in a play being ‘an effort of sudden 
thought, and then the play itself 
being an imitation of nature, it 
must follow that the rhyme would 
be in such a case unnatural, and 
can be deemed allowable but in a 
poem of premeditation. The argu- 
ment is pointed to the case of two 
lines, where the one chimes in an- 
swer to the other, as by precon- 
cert. To this ‘ Leander, —that is, 
Dryden _himself—re; lies: ‘If you 
object that one verse may be made 
for the sake of another, though 
both the words and the rhyme be 
apt, I answer, it cannot possibly so 
fall out; for either there is a de- 
ener of sense between the first 
ine and the second, or there is 
none: if there be that connexion, 
then in the natural position of the 
words, the latter line must of neces- 
sity flow from the former ; if there 
be no dependence, yet still the due 
ordering of words makes the last 
line as natural in tself as the other 
—so that the necessity of a rhyme 
never forces any but bad or lazy 
writers to say what they would not 
otherwise.’ A capital dilemma, but 
a lame and impotent conclusion. 
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The question was not as to the 
naturalness of the thing to be said, 
but only of the mode of saying it, 
the rhyme. The logic was excel- 
lent, but the premisses had not been 
fathomed. What the writer dimly 
meant was, that there exists in 
nature a certain correspondence 
between reason and rhythm. But 
Dryden lacked philosophy to pene- 
trate this profound truth, 

It is, moreover, really not—at 
least exclusively —‘ imagination’ 
that this poet felt so much the need 
of rhyme to curb and regulate ; it 
was the rational, and therefore ab- 
stract, department of the intellect. 
Imagination alone is indeed a sort 
of reasoning. But concrete, if not 
creeping, it is steered by physical 
objects, whereas the reason proper 
passes up into relations. In this 
region of air it floats helplessly at 
first, in awaiting the guidance of 
scientific methods. Now, this non- 
age is its state in the best poetic 
temperaments, where it can only 
yearn for the sensile gauge of 
rhyme, But still, this yearning 
itself is an effect of the reasoning 
character. 

That rhyme is a development of 
reason in verse, is furthermore at- 
tested by its modern emergence, 
The laxity of mere physical and 
syllabic metre was sufficient to 
please the concrete intellect of the 
ancients; and the accentual mea- 
sure of the moderns, called blank 
verse, continues to prevail but in 
countries of this temper. The 
French, who, on the contrary, are 
doubtless of all nations, not per- 
haps the most rational, but the 
most rationalistic, use but rhyme 
in all their poetry, and have been 
its true originators. Dryden pre- 
tends to dispute with them this 
honour; but his manner plainly 
shows that his convictions were 
the contrary. And the value he 
attached to it by urging it upon his 
countrymen, as well as using it 
himself against their common ex- 
ample, attested that his inteilect 
was here at least less English than 
it was of the French character or 
cast of Corneille’s. 

Like this poet, his very dramas 
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are argumentative, declamatory ; 
reason set on fire, as has been said 
of Rousseau’s prose. He indeed 
proclaims in terms that ‘ they can- 
not be good poets who are not ac- 
customed to reason well” It is one 
of the great secrets, still unnoted, 
of Byron’s eminence ; who, though 
with no formality, and hating, as 
he said, ‘an argument, was the 
most logical of verse-writers per- 
haps in any language. In the 
slightest of his poems—for exam- 
ple, those to ‘ Thirza’—thé senti- 
ments may be observed to flow out 
of each other with an accuracy of 
sequence and of shading quite 
syllogistic. It is the trait which 
Goethe alone has well appreciated, 
when he describes Byron as the 
most tnspired of poets. For the 
logic was of mere feeling, while 
Dryden’s was of formula. Hence 
the rant and fustian imputed to 
the latter. These are never found 
in plodding orcommonplace writers, 
who, ‘safe in their heaviness, can 
never stray.’ It is only in the 
combination of things, that is, in 
reasoning—not in the things them- 
selves—that ‘one may slip into va- 
cuity. So the linking of deduction 
explains likewise his lengthy nar- 
ratives. That Dryden was himself 
not unaware of these defects, is 
suggested by the strictures made 
upon him in the “ssay, through 
the person of an interlocutor op- 
posed to his system. ‘ Look’ (says 
this objector, speaking of the 
French drama), ‘ look at the Cinna 
and Pompey |of Corneille]; they 
are not so properly to be called 
plays, as long discourses upon rea- 
sons of State, And his protracted 
narratives and argumentative 
speeches are said to have been in- 
troduced to comply with the gra- 
vity of a churchman.’ An expla- 
nation so puerile, notwithstanding 
some complacencies, when it is re- 
collected that Richelieu was Cor- 
neille’s enemy, must have been 
meant by Dryden to ridicule the 
English censor, and to vindicate 
himself under veil of the French 
dramatist. 

The prose, too, of Dryden is es- 
sentially French, with the mere 
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modification enforced by the Eng- 
lish idiom, There is nothing really 
like it in purely English literature, 
not only before Dryden, but even 
after him to this day. Its affinities 
are far less remote from the Scotch 
manner. He plainly could no more 
have followed others than he has 
been followed. The contrast of his 
style with English writers of that 
age is perhaps the most striking in 
literary history. It has absolutely 
nothing of them, save a certain 
laxity exacted by the national 
genius of the language ; also, per- 
haps, somewhat of the energy or 
outrightness. The ease, the elasti- 
city, the flexibility, the fluency, and 
most especially the ratiocinative 
texture, are all quite French. And 
hence it is that, notwithstanding 
our patriotic admiration of him, 
Dryden is not imitated by a single 
English writer. Note how even 
our brilliant ballad-historian, Ma- 
caulay, seems pedantic, unsubstan- 
tial, ungenial, declamatory, when 
compared with the pithy sense, the 
constant argument and various 
movement, that give the ‘ Prefaces’ 
of Dryden most the qualities of or- 


ganization, and to his poems 


The long majestic march and energy 
divine, 


But this organic character is the 
distinction of French prose, as it is 
also the defect of the French idiom 
for poetry. For the language of 
poetry, like the passions that in- 
spire it, should be broken, irregu- 
lar, picturesque, and concrete; 
while the reason needs a language 
of texture, measure, shading: sig- 
nificant by position and rhythmical 
by structure. For all the intellec- 
tual and nervous movements work 
by rhythm. 

Dryden thus was the father, not 
indeed of English style, but of a 
style in English, alike in prose and 
poetry. For, though not followed 
as a pattern, he was emulated as a 
rival ; and if his writings served no 
model, his success supplied a goal 
towards which men of taste or 
talent laboured, each in his own 
way. But this peculiar place of 
Dryden, though principally due to 
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the reasoning propension and power 
of his mind, owed also not a little 
to his chivalry of sentiment. It 
was another trait of his resem- 
blance to Corneille, and completes 
the fundamental analogy of the two 
dramatists. It is seen in the at- 
tachment of both alike to the mode 
of drama which was termed the 
‘heroic,’ or that of sentiment and 
character, instead of the intrigue 
and agitation of the plays of pas- 
sion. The conflict, ree be- 
tween sentiment and reason, which 
was seen to make Corneille so 
much a problem to himself and 
others, is much less discovered in 
the Hssays of the Englishman. 
Dryden’s nature was more manly, 
or his genius more robust, or per- 
haps it was owing to his hand-to- 
mouth existence. A writer who 
produces to procure his daily bread, 
will be no dainty student of or 
stickler for his processes, although 
they will adhere to him at heart if 
aman of genius. Dryden accord- 
ingly preferred to write his plays 
in the ‘high heroic fashion,’ be- 
cause it was most popular; and 
even his rhyming vein has been in- 
dulged from the same motive. 
Towards the end, he soared above 
both the romance and the rhyme 
to the social theme of Love and 
the synthesis of the unities: in 
both which points, again, he has 
the advantage of the Frenchman, 
That this was done quite wit- 
tingly, we have his express words. 
The piece in which the sentiment 
advances to the third basis, and 
which is named, as if on purpose, 
so significantly, All for Love, is, he 
declares, the only play he ever 
wrote to please himself. It is also 
the most regular piece in the lan- 
guage, the most rationally true to 
the dramatic unities. On these, in 
fact, he likewise makes a death-bed 
recantation, resembling even here 
what we noted in Corneille. ‘I 
must further,’ says he, in the pre- 
face to Don Sebastian (another of 
the products of his own predilec- 
tion), ‘1 must further declare freely 
that I have not kept to the three 
mechanical unities. I knew them, 
I had them in my eye, but followed 
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them only at a distance, for the 
genius of the English cannot bear too 
regular a play; we are given toa 
variety, even to a debauchery, of 
pleasure. And again he remarks, 
‘The English will not bear a 
thorough (pure) tragedy, but are 
pleased that it should be lightened 
with underplots of mirth.” Thus he 
was of opinion that the regular tra- 
gedy alone was ‘ thorough’ or true; 
and had his inclinations not chimed 
with his convictions, he would 
scarce have been so vividly im- 
pressed with the obstruction op- 
posed to its reception by the nature 
of his countrymen. He after even 
speculates upon this strange con- 
trast between the English love of 
disorder and fun, and the French 
predilection for the grave and sys- 
tematic: ‘for as we, who are a sullen 
people, come to be diverted at our 
plays, so they (the French), who 
are of an airy and gay disposition, 
come thither to make themselves 
more serious,’ It was before re- 
marked that Dryden was no philo- 
sopher ; but here he is not even an 
accurate logician, and again evades 
the point of the question in discus- 
sion. This point was not the com- 
parative effects or objects of the two 
stages, but their modes of operation 
and the reason of the contrast. 
The distinction will be felt, if we 
ask ourselves the question—Are not 
the French found systematic also 
in even their gaieties, and the 
English as irregular in their laws 
as in their plays? 

Dryden shows the same poetical 
debility of speculation, as well as 
the same rationalistic sympathy 
with regularity, in preferring the 
French manner of withdrawing into 
the narrative the noisy or nauseous 
or violent incidents of the action ; 
instead cf having them paraded, as 
was the English usage. ‘ But,’ he 
proceeds, ‘whether custom has so 
insinuated it into our countrymen, 
or nature has so formed them to 
fierceness, I know not, but they 
will scarcely suffer combats or other 
objects of horror to be taken from 
them.’ In such comments as these 


we see a fair justification, or at all 
events the deliberate and reluc- 
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tantly chosen ground, of the rant 
and the ribaldry and the roystering 
irregularity that have, in Dryden, 
sacrificed a genius second but to 
Shakspeare. So much was this a 
system that he sometimes brings 
in others, when their language is 
stronger than he would himself 
venture on. Thus Rhymer is cited 
as expressive of Dryden’s practice : 
‘I have chiefly considered the fable 
or plot, which all conclude to be 
the soul of a tragedy, which with 
the ancients is always found to be 
a reasonable soul, but with us for 
the most part a brutish and often 
worse than brutish. He some- 
times, similarly for the nonce, is 
heard to rail at French manners. 

But the conception of such home 
strictures speaks profoundly for 
French affinity. Nothing is so rare 
in English writers, however honest. 
Scarcely ever are our national 
deficiencies discerned, or at all 
events declared, in comparison with 
foreigners. _Not from even the 
‘correspondents,’ strewn so libe- 
rally by our newspapers at all the 
great centres of civilization through- 
out the globe, does one ever hear a 
single suggestion for imitation. 
On the contrary, they write as if 
the object of their mission was to 
find (if not to fabricate) us foils for 
our shortcomings, or to foster our 
self-complacency by the infirmities 
of other nations. It is the process 
that made the Americans ‘the 
greatest people of Creation.’ Its 
principle was suggested at the 
outset of this article. Our patriot- 
ism can imagine parallelism but 
among Britons. But here the 
strictures become narrowed to dis- 
tinctions merely personal. The 
national are noted but when the 
theme is praise, and when we can 
thank God for not being like unto 
that Pharisee. Orifa foible special 
to the nation be touched on, then 
the ‘age’ or all ‘humanity’ is 
brought into complicity, 

Now, Dryden goes quite counter 
to this national procedure. And 
we verily have often wondered 
how those enthusiastic Celts, who 
will have it that most Englishmen 
of genius are of that race, can have 
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overlooked the striking peculiarities 
of Dryden. In addition to the host 
of French analogies suggested, they 
might plead that even his family 
had come direct from Cumberland, 
the latest independent Celtic dis- 
trict outside Wales. Nay, they 
might add, that even Dryden's 
very vices were Celtic: his thrift- 
lessness in money matters, and his 
lapse to Romanism, are, for in- 
stance, two infirmities which they 
would own to be quite un-English. 
Did Dryden not, moreover—despite 
a passing eulogy—undervalue Shak- 


speare, though for trimming, as he - 


did himself ; while he is rapturous 
in admiration of the Scottish Ben 
Jonson, whose main recommenda- 
tion was a sort of reasoning and 
regularity ? 

It might be even urged, that in 
this trimming against his pre- 
ferences, Dryden was again not the 
honest, blunt Englishman. Cor- 
neille would, in this particular, 
seem to have changed countries 
with him. But the French poet, 


it should be noted, was indepen- 
dent ; he had pensions to support 
him, and a public to appreciate. 


The British poet had neither, in 
any adequate or assured measure, 
and Dryden was enough an English- 
man to refuse starving fora theory. 
Not that an Englishman is less 
true to his professions than a 
Frenchman ; the fact,in our opinion, 
is quite to the reverse ; but that in 
him the professions are subordinate 
to practices, and therefore shift 
unconsciously with these determi- 
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native bases. Take the theories of 
Englishmen at any moment, even 
the present, and the nation would 
be ranked with the most backward 
of Europe ; while it will be found 
among the most progressive, when 
you look to practice. Thus, the cir- 
cumstances, so all-powerful in the 
country of Dryden, gave inthis point 
the appearance of a difference be- 
tween the poets: but it is certain 
that the Frenchman would have 
yielded to them quite as pliably. 

In fine, the similarity between 
these two great geniuses descended 
into even their abnormal defects. 
It is known that Corneille had not 
a tincture of the French esprit. 
In company, he was not merely 
dull, but almost simple. His coun- 
trymen made mots upon him in 
the spirit of that on Goldsmith, 
‘who wrote like an angel and talked 
like poor Poll” Dryden’s power 
of conversation was no less anoma- 
lous, at least with relation to his 
genius, if not his country. He 
passed for a ‘wit’ but in the 
taverns of London. He makes 
himself the following confession 
on the subject : ‘My conversation 
is slow and dull; my humour 
saturnine and reserved.’ It is pos- 
sible this feature, where the defect 
was not rare, went for much in the 
disparagement of Dryden’s real 
merits, as the contrary distinction 
wafted Johnson into a genius ; while 
in France, where the faculty is a 
birthright and a fashion, the want 
of it would lend a foil to the fame 
of Corneille. 





